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PEE FACE. 


The extraiordinary interest wliie]! the jiublic took in the trial of 
Frederick Byivaters and Edith Thompsoii was the subject of much 
adyerse comment at the time. It may be that the present-day 
fashion of sensation-mongering in trials, and dishing up crime for, 
the deiectation of the Sunday morning lie-a-bed is to be reckoned 
among the less worthy of the uses to which the craft of writing 
can be put. Yet it is the public interest in justice which alone 
keeps it reasonably pure ; and although we cannot all attend Courts 
of lawj we are all concerned in what is transacted there. Unfortu- 
nately the public ear is only open when a crime or trial is coloured 
by what are called sensational ’’ circumstances. But there are 
many circumstances other than those described l;>y thfit disagree*- 
able word that repay the closest attent:iorij and should be pondered 
over by serious people; and for that reaso'ii this ease has been con- 
sidered worthy to be included in the Notable Trials Series. 
In order that the reader' ^sliould have material, upon v’liicli to judge 
the main is, sue in the case, I have thought it desirable , to p'ublish 
in full not only that portion of the letters on wliich the case w,a.Si 
founded, but also the other and equally illuminating portion of which 
nothing was heard in Court. The material upon whi,(d.i my apprecia- 
tion of this case rests conrists of official and unofficial documents, 
observation and impressions of the persons concerned in it, studies 
of the locality, and con.versations with relatives and friends of the 
two defendants. I am obliged to the Director of Bublic Prosecu- 
tions, hSir Archibald B'Odkin, for his kindness in giving me access 
to the , tranacripts of the shorthand notes prepared for the Court 
of Crirninal Appeal; and to Mr. Justice Shearman for revising the 
.proofs,: of the .edition of, his charge, to the jury which appears in 
■these .pages. 

.'F. 

Lofdon, Wommber^ 1923.. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

1 . 

On the midnight of October 3-4, J9:23, Mr. Percy ThonipNoiu 
a London whipping clerk, and his 'wife Edifch were walking from 
Ilford Station along the Belgravo Rond towards the street called 
Kensington Gardens, where they lived The road along which they 
were walking w^as straight and monotonous, and at that hour of the 
night almost desei’ted. The people who bad (orae out by the same 
train liad dispersed in different <liroctions, and soon this couple, 
tired enough, as w’o may wupi)oso, after a long day^s work a-nd an 
evening at the theatre, found themselves almost alone. Their rela- 
tions were not conlial, although they lived outwardly on quite goofl 
terms. It isi probable, therefore, that they walked for the mo«t 
part in silence, each oiuaipiod vnth private Ihoughts, aii<i that the 
siloucc of the night was unbroken but for <Jie sound of their foot- 
steps along the ])iLVe<l mid divhled only by the pai.c*h(*» of light that 
waxed and waned as they ])assed the succesHive lamp-|>o«fes. But 
they were not alone Other footsteps wore hunying after tboin«; 
footsteps of fate indeed ; whoso overtaking meant the death of the 
three persons who encountered in that pla<5e. The hurrying footsteps 
were those of Frederick By waters, a youth of twenty, homo on 
leave from his work as a Hhif)’fl writer on l)oanl the ft,s. ** Morea/^ 
After a few words of aUere^vtion ho drew a knife and stabbed Percy 
Thompson to death — or rather, left him in a dying condition mmk 
against the wall at the side of the road. He then ran away. Edith 
Thompson, after an attempt to minister to her husbaaid, ran to find 
help, and met other peojilo, returning home late also, who had been 
walking some distance behind along the same road. On their 
return with a doctor they found that Thompson was dead. 

This is the simplest fjoseible statement of the crime which was 
the subject of the inquiry set forth in the following pages. I do 
not propose here to recapitulate in narrative form a story which is 
fully unfolded in the trial itself. I profiose only to discuss some 
aspects of it which were not, and! could not be, the subject of inquiry 
in a Court of law, hut which have some bearing on any dispassionate 
examination of the case in its relation to general human justice as 
distinct from technical justice. 



Bywaters and Thompson. 

ii. 

This is a story of passion, and, strange to say, is for that very 
reason regarded! as disreputable in itself by many people. It is, 
on the contrary, the passion in it which alone invests what would 
otherwise be a story of sordid' crime with any dignity or psycho- 
logical interest The crime was essentially sordid and common- 
place — ^the husband stabbed to death by his rival in his wife's afTcc- 
tions in the presence of and! (so the prosecution alleged) with the 
approval of that wife. It would be difficult to imagine any circum- 
stances which would afford a shade of justification or excuse for this 
extremely primitive pi^oceeding But the case as a whole v/as not 
sordid, because the murder formed such a small paii of it, and the 
emotional antecedents of the act itself, illuminated by a series of 
the most remarkable lettersi that have been made public in modern 
times, lift the whole story out of the commonplace Notliing is 
commonplace if we know enough about it It is commonjilace for 
a jealous man to kill his rival, but ii is not commonplace to bo able 
to trace back his emotional history and bo aware of the emotional 
force that ultimately swept him away on its tide. 

Criminal lawyers have an incorrigible instinct for melodrama; 
and they ai’e apt to see, or rather to present, eveiy one in the light 
of martyr, hero, or villain. Some of them scorn to have a quaint 
theory that human nature is divided into two kinds of people : on the 
one hand, plain, decent people, the stuff of which judges and juries 
are mad'e, who are shocked and horrified at any transgression of the 
moral law, and can hardly believe that persons should bo found 
wicked enough to transgress it; on the other hand, blackguards au<l 
devils, degraded by such things as passion; guilty, outside tlio 
licensed degrees, of a thing called love ; and generally and deservedly 
in trouble of some kind until they are swept within the meshes of 
the law. The Ilford case was no exception to this rule. The throe 
persons concerned were duly present^ in the melodramatic way. 
TJhe good, patient and unoffending husband; the manly young 
fellow, oorruptedi and debauched by the experienced woman of the 
world ; and! the black-hearted sorceress, weaving her spells, casting 
her nets, and bringing ruin on every one connected with her. 

Now we cannot pretend to know the inner hearts and lives of 
these three people, but we can get a little nearer the truth than 
that. The unhappy victim of this savage assassination seems to 

xiv 
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have been a fairly inoffensive person, and the worst I have heard of 
him from those who knew him is that he was stupid and vain. But 
there is ample evidence that in his married life — ^which was a very 
unhappy one for him as well as for his wife — ^lie had cultivated the 
art of being disagreeable with considerable success. The circum- 
stances of the marriage were in themselves not conducive to happi- 
ness. Husband and wife earned Ihuir living separately. They 
left the house at a quarter past eight in the morning and did not 
return until seven in the evening There were no children, and 
they had thus practically nothing in common except the dormitory 
side of existence, which seems to have resolved itself into a chapter 
of bitter squabblings, and the deeper trouble that underlies ll»o 
persistent attempts of a hus]>an<l to take as a right something tJiat 
should! only bo given. It is not to bo wondered at that a weak 
character such as Thompson’s ex[»imsed itself in this dilemma wilh 
acrimony, with meanness, and sometimes with violence. Ifo 
the one with the real grievance; and ho seems to have made the most 
of it. 

It is when we come to the characters of BywaleiH and Mrs. 
Thompson that we are at once confrontc*d with an element of the 
unusual. Neither of these persons was at all like what llie general 
public thinks. By waters was not the innocent young lad that 
his dofendcTS presented to the juiy; Kdith 'Jlioinpson was -not the 
corrupt, malignant sorceress portmyed by the prosecution. A 
great deal of play was made about llioir respective ages, and it 
was suggested that she was an experienced woman comipting a 
young lad. That is not the way I woe it. Bywaters was twenty 
and she was twenty-eight, but in some ways he w'us the elder of the 
two, as he was certainly the more masterful. n<» was an almoefc 
excessively virile, animal type. ITo had knocked about* the w*orhI ; 
he had knowledge of life, and an oxcoi>tionally strong will. You 
will readl in the course of the trkl a great deal aliout the womank 
influence on him ; but I am convinced that his influence upon her 
waa at least as great as hers upon him, and probably greater; and 
they came upon their undoing Iick^uuno of a ccirtnin exaggerated 
difference between them. Bywaters, as I road his character, was 
totally devoid of imagination; actions wore his only realities. 
Edith Thompson had an excess of imagination. To her actions were 
unimpoi-tant. Her chief oonsoiousnoss was hanlly over in what 
she waa doing at the time, but inhabited a world of dreams and 

.KV 
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make-believe If this aspect of the characters of the two peo^e 
concerned be kept in mind, I think it will make many things clear 
which must otherwise remain obscure. 


III. 

But it is not enough to say that Edith Thompson had too much 
imagination. We must look more closely at her than that; for 
she is the sole key to this mystery, and without understanding of 
her the whole story cannot be justly read. There are people to 
whom eveiything is common, and to a great part of the public 
Mrs. Thompson was a common and commonplace woman. But 
there were people present at the trial who are connoisseurs in 
women and scholars of their character, and who are able to recog 
nise, behind the most sordid disguises, the presence of that some- 
thing which lifts a woman out of whatever class she may naturally 
belong to and! sets her in a class apart — ^the class of influencing, 
compelling, driving, beckoning women, who have power over men, 
and, through them, over the woiM. To such students it was clear 
that Edith Thompson belonged to that company; and no one who 
read, for example, Mr. James Douglases marvellously sensitive, acute, 
and discerning analyses, wiitteu d^uring the course of the trial, can 
have any doubt as to the power of a personality which, from the 
dismal decor of the dock, could so act on an intelligence that no 
experience can de-humanise. She was compact of contrasts and 
contradictions. She was called a hysterical woman by many people 
engaged in the case; but through five days of acute trial 1 saw no 
sign of hysteria in her. She was remarkable in this way; that 
quite above her station in life, quite beyond the opportunities of 
her narrow existence, she had power of a kind that is only exer- 
cised by women posisessedt of a high imaginative talent; she had 
that peculiar quality of attraction which over-rides beauty and 
prettiness. She was not what is called a beautiful woman, nor 
always even pretty; but she had a certain character, certain move- 
ments of infinite grace, a head finely poised on a beautiful neck, 
and the secret of looking like a hundired different women according 
to the nature of her environment. There is one simple test by 
which you may judge the kind of wxxman that Edith Thompson was. 
iNb two photographs of her looked like photographs of the same 
xvi 
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■sroman; from different a.nglosi of view, in different clothes, she 
appeared like different people. Put her in a housemaid's dress 
and she would look like a housemaid; place her in tragic circum- 
stances and she became a tragic actress. She was, to that extent, 
EvorTwoman; and she had the secret of the universal woman. The 
three portraits of her in thisi hook are like portraits of three different 
people; if you askedi me which she vs as like, I vvould say fbo was 
like none of them, and like them all; but the one which best repre- 
sents her character is the pencil drawing made of her by a dis- 
tinguished ai’tist as she sat in the witness-box, and that is not the 
portrait of a common or commonplace woman. If she had been a 
Frenchwoman she would have been long ago taken out of her 
humble working life andl been at once the slave and the ruler of 
some connoisseur in extravagant caj)rice. Si age, costumes, Jewels, 
and victims would have been provided for lier. As it was, a book- 
keeper in a milliner's shop, slio had to find her own stage, her 
own einpho, her own (Irainn. SJio had to find her own victims ; 
and in the end she herself was the chief victim of her own tragic 
personality. 


IV. 

Bywaters was a clean-cut, self-possossedi, attractive-looking 
youth of twenty, with a good character and record. At the opening 
of this drama which developed! into a crime •pn monel ho was a ship's 
writer or clerk who had become the friend and intimate of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thpmpsoii. lie was nineteen years of ago, eight years 
younger than she. She and her husbiuid did not agree. They 
were physically incompatible, and saw very little of each other— ea 
little as she could help. The husband had employment in a ship- 
ping office, and she was book-keeper in a milliner's shop in Aiders- 
gate Street. She had! no paiticular home life or duties, and such 
as she had she sought to avoid as much as possible, nor acquaint* 
anoe with young Bywaters ripened rapidly into friendship and then 
love. He was often away at sea for long periods, and dfuring these 
periods she usied to write to him letters of a kind, characterised 
by Mr. Justice Shearman as gush," which lovej’s and friends at a 
diisftance love to receive; letters telling him her thoughts as they 
rose in her head, what slie was doing, what she was reading, what 
she was thinking; and breathing throughout a curious passion, half 
n xvii 
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of the mother, half of the slave-znietresa, that gives its supreme 
interest and power to this csorrespondence. They also contained a 
great deal of reference to attempts at the administration of poison 
to her husband, which belong to the criminal part of the case and 
which for the moment I will leave aside. But as to the general 
contents of these letters I would say, paying all respect to the com- 
ments of a learned, humane, and impartial judge, that they are 
true love letters, and that the emotion in them is both deep and 
true. They contain passages of actual beauty, to find the match 
for which .you wouldl have to look in the love letters of people far 
above her in poetic and literary attainments. The love they 
breathed being illegal, was as a matter of coui'se the subject of 
unsympathetic reference in a Court of law. Insensate, silly 
affection,*' the judge called it. Love may be unwise, but it can 
never be silly; and how something that is founded on pasision 
andl emotion can be insensate I will leave the legal mind to decide. 
Lest I be accused of speaking disrespectfully or unreasonably of an 
eminent and admirable judge, I will quote one passage which seems 
to me fairly typical of the judicial treatment of emotional matters. 

Tou have been repeatedly told,** he said, ** that this was a case of 
great love, and we have had for days both speeches and questions 
with reference to this love. Just at the end of the letters comes 
this passage : ' He has the right by law to all that you have the 
right to by nature and love.* If that nonsense means anything^ it 
means that the love of a husband by Im wife means nothing because 
marriage is acknowledged by law.^^ Just read again the simple 
sentence from Mrs. Thompson's letter. Surely it is a brief and 
exact statement of the position as it existed between these three, 
and is, therefore, not nonsense. I have no doubt," added his 
lordship, " that the jury and every proper-minded person is filled 
with disgust by such expressions " Disgust at what? At the state- 
ment itself, or at the suggestion that there can be any right but that 
of law? It seems to me that love and nature are both things that 
have very definite rights of their own, although it is the business 
of the law to restrain them if it can. In any case, the number of 
judges who can with advantage intercalate their judicial utter- 
ances with these little homilies on life and conduct is so inconsider- 
able as to make the practice, upon the whole, undesirable. 

xviii 
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V. 

It is these letters, however, that focus our interest in the 
sequence of events that led to the death of Thompson. With 
regard to the incriminating passages in them, in which the strangest 
descriptions are given of alleged attempts at poisoning the husband, 
1 think the explanation is quite simple. Mrs. Thompson’s dramatic 
sense, aided by her imagination, and quite remarkable fluency in 
writing, led her, in order to keep her image commandingly before 
the absent lover, to represent herself as engaged, for his sake, in 
the dreadful task of poisoning her husband. She wished him to 
believe that there was nothing she would stop at ; though, in fact, she 
had no intention whatever of running the risks that such attempts 
would have involved. It is certainly inconsistent with her char- 
acter, as I conceive it, that if she had really intended: to poison 
her husband she would have philandered with the idea on paper, and 
written reams of incriminating matter. She would have done it, 
and said (or written) nothing about it. A Borgia does not write ; 
she acts. With Edith Thompson words took the place of actions. 
Ill her words she was speculative, adventuious, indirect; in her 
actions she was logical, direct, and — oven in her transgressions — 
conventional. Slie was a woman who could play with ideas to 
any extent, while her actions remained quite limited and almost 
normal. She lived two lives; one, this dream life, the life of the 
heroine of the letters; the other a commonplace routine life of 
some one who passed daily as in a trance from Ilford to Alders- 
gate Street, and back from Aldersgato Street to Ilford, and who, 
sitting at her desk apparently keeping accounts, was really engaged 
in weaving an imaginative web that should stretch across half the 
seas of the world, and bind her lover with its gossamer threads. 

By keeping these letters Bywaters brought ruin to the writer. 
She kept none of his; she was too loyal for that. It is extremely 
probable that he entered into this grim and shocking game of cor- 
respondence about poisoning meaning it as little as she did; and it 
is probable that they both found an erotic stimulus in giving full 
play on paper to their jealousy. And when the letters ceased, 
and they met again, they had worked themselves up too far; what 
had been grim play had to become grim earnest; and to avoid anti*- 
climax this jealous lad! was forced to the dimax of the knife. 

Ae the trial proceeded, and all this obvious pretence was exposed 

xix 
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andl stripped, whatever aUraiCtion it may have had for them faded 
away. As the words, pleading and passionate, were read and 
re-read until every one in Court was familiar with them, one could 
see the miserable consciousness growing in both of the accused 
persons that what she at anyrate hadl meant to be lovely and happy, 
all they had dreamed of, hoped for and fought for, had come to 
terrible nemesis and confusion. Such humiliation, quite apart from 
any suggestion of guilt, is the inevitable result of dragging 
emotion into a Court of law. It has no place there ; it cuts a pitiful 
figure there, andl that which may have been true and beautiful in 
its living environment becomes falsie, horrible, and deadly there. 

VI 

Let us now consider the way in which the legal problem posed 
before the Criminal Court was dealt with. The trial can hardly 
be regarded) as a classic from a legal point of view. A fastidious 
jurist might even describe it as slovenly, in that the scheme of the 
prosecution seemed never to have been either clearly conceived or 
cleaiiy presented to the jmy; while those conducting the dofenco 
found themselves in such a dilemma, as a consequence of the strategy 
adopted, as to leave little opportunity for anything beyond ingenious 
quibbling on Mr. Cecil Whiteley'a part and emotional eloquence on 
the part of Sir Heniy Curtis Bennett. The Treasiuiy counsel engaged 
in the prosecution were Mr. Travers Humphreys and Mr. Roland 
Oliver, but owing to the nature of the oaae and the fact that both 
prisoners were to be tried together, it was decided to send down 
the new Solicitor-General, Mr, (now Sir) Thomas Inskip, K.C. 
This officer’s practice had! largely lain apart from the criminal law, 
and he was not much at home in the handling of a case like this. 
It is possible, moreover, that he had very little time in which to 
study his biief ; but whatever may have been the cause, his handliiig 
of the case was loose and uuceriam. There was a certain irony in 
the fact that sitting beside him as his junior, and almost idle 
throughout the case, was Mr. Travers Humphreys. — a man whoee 
mind seems to me the hardest, brightest, and most exact of those* 
engaged in criminal work for the Ti-easury Mr. Humphreys had 
practically nothing to do except occasionally to read the long extmcte 
from the letters which took so many houi's. It was a curious occu- 
pation for him, thus to be reading aloud these passionate utter* 
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a«ces in the presence of the woman who wrote them; and it is to 
his ci*edit that, much as he disliked the task, his reading of those 
letters was by no means unsympathetic ; and some of their haunting 
phrases that were repeated so often m Court will remain associated 
in my memory with the tonesi of Mr. Travers Humphreys. 

The legal interest in the case centres round the matter of 
the letters, and the way in which they were to be used. The question 
as to the trying of two prisoners together for the commission of one 
enme, which was made a point of appeal by the defendants, and 
which took an acute foim in the case of the trial of the Seddons,^ 

IS one on which the exisiing law is clear, though not satisfactory. 
Tlie woman was charged with murder, her allegctl paii in it being 
that of a jirincipal in the second degree. If a jury were satisfied 
that she was present, and supported, instigated, assisted or 
commandcil the accomplice by whose act.nal hand the deed was 
done, they could find her guilty of murder equally with her accom- 
plice. Whether, in such a case, the two are tried separately or 
together is a matter entirely in the discretion of the Court before 
which they are brought; and if any hardship or injustice ensues to 
one or other of the accused persons through the weight of evidence 
offered against both pressing unduly against either, the only remedy 
lies in the Court of Appeal. 

In this case there could be no doubt whatever as to who actu- 
ally committed the murder. The case against Bywaters was as clear 
as any case of murder could be, and there was practically nothing 
to be pretended in his d>efence except that ho was the instnunont and 
agent animated by a powerful and compelling influence. And for 
his counsel to press that defence would have been inevitably to 
fortify the attack on the woman and embaorass her dlefence — ^which 
he was expressly instructed not to do. What the proeecution 
desired was to bring the crime home not only to Bywaters but to 
Mrs. Thompson, and the only way in which they could do this was 
to bring in the letters written by her to By waters, and so strangely 
preserved by him. They were necessary as evidence (a) that she 
desired Thompson’s death; (6) that she was for a perod of oon- 
aeoutive months engaged in endeavouring to compass that d^eath; 
(a) that she was in conspiracy with Bywaters right up to the day 
of the murder to bring that death about; and (d) that she was 

^See “Trial of the Seddons” in the Notable Trials Series.— Ea 
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present when the crime was committed, and knew beforehand that 
it was to be committed. It was chiefly the way in which the 
letters were presented that lays the prosecution open to cnti- 
cism. The letters do not seem to have been carefully enough 
analysed and the bearings of the really essential passages marshalled 
into any sort of sequence The mass of the correspondence was, 
fio to speat, thrown before the C5om*t, and prosecuting counsel bx'owsed 
through it, taking advantage of anything which seemed likely at 
the moment to assist the particular aspect of the case which ho was 
presenting. The result was a great deal of confusion, a great waste 
of time, undue emphasis on certain passages of the letters which 
would not bear the weight of the construction sought to be placed 
on them, and the neglect of other passages which, while they would 
have served the puipose of the prosecution equally well, would have 
been more helpful and illuminating in discovering the trulli. A 
defect in form of this kind, inherent in the design of the case for 
the prosecution, affects the form of the proceedings ihroughotit II 
confuses the defence, which has to follow the track of the prosecution, 
and it makes it very diflicult for the judge to deliver a clear cliargo 
to the jury, since ho also has to follow the original wandering coin so, 
retrace his steps, and traverse over and over again the same gi^ound* 
as it is approached from different angles and for different pur|)osii». 
All these defects will be apparent to a student of the trial as it 
appears set forth in the following pages 

VII 

But if the defects of the prosecution were serious, the defoci.s 
of the defence were fatal. As I have already indicated, there was 
really no case for the defence of Bywaters, and Mr. Cecil Whiteloy’s 
final speech is interesting chiefly for its ingenuity, and might server 
as a model of what can be done and said in the derouco of a. mur- 
derer who is practically found standing over his victim with llm 
weapon in hisi hand. But the case of Mi-h. ThomjiHon was very 
different. No one suggested that she had committed' the murder, 
and the only evidence that she had ever intended any murder was 
furnished by herself in a series of lettere so fantastic that it should 
not have been impossible to find an explanation of tliom that rniglit 
satisfy a jury. It seems to me that Sir Henry Curtis Bennett lost 
one of the opportunities of his lifetime when, after the confused and 
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ifticertain opemng of the Solicitor-General, he did not for once do 
wha.t counsel ai'e so often telling juries they are doing, but, in fact, 
so seldom do — Cleave the prosecution to prove its case and attempt no 
positive defence Let me say at the earliest possible moment that 
there is no suggestion that Sir Henry was personally responsible 
for the hne of defence or for the consequences !Mrs Thompson 
insisted upon going into the witness-box and giving e'^ndence For 
counsel to give actual advice on such a subject in a matter of life 
and death is to take a greater responsibility than is, perLaj)H, right; 
but I think if I had been in Sir lleniy^s place and found that my 
client was determined to go into the 'witness-box, I should have 
asked her to brief anotlier counsel. No one can ever foreloll the 
effect which the evidence of a defendant in a muider charge will 
have on the case, but an expeiionced lawyei could base foietold, and 
must have kno\vui, the very great dilli<*iiUy that the prosecution 
would have in getting a. conviction against Mrs Thompson if she 
did not herself give evidence, and contented heivelf nieroly 
denying, through her counsel, that she had anything vJiatcver <o»do 
with tlie killing of Peicy Thompson, and thiwing upon the piosecu- 
tion the onus of jn'oef that she had 

The dilemma is an acute one On the one hand there is the 
adverse comment which the judge in his sunmiing up is entitled 
to make on the silonca* of the accused person ; the jury are askcMl to 
draw the inforonco that if there was any true story to toll, the 
accused would he the to wush to tell it. 'S’h*‘i’o is the advanliigo, 
m the case of an attractive woman, of the eliect of her personnJity 
and the appeal to liumanity through the patlios of her poiulion; 
although, ill my own opinion of modern juries, the value of that 
elfect should not lie pul too high On the other hand, there is the 
terrible danger of the cross-examination to which the accused giving 
evidence ns subjected; the risk of the one woiil too much, or the 
faduro of ment.al endurance at a critical moment, that may tiu*n the 
scale of opinion against the accused. And, of course, there is 
always the possibility, if a person who hm not given evidence is cou 
victed, of tlio awful misgiving that if he or she had gone into th«: 
witness-box the jury might have found a dilTerent veidict. Tin 
reasons against Mi's. d’hoTnj)son going into the witnoss-boY wore, 
bowe^or, so stiwig that when sln^ insisted on doing so she throw 
away her case Tiiore is nothing about which our law is s') 
scriijmlous as in seeing that the fad,? of a case against wbu-li nc 
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defence is made escept thalJ of denial are proved ag/iinst llio ]»risf>ner 
beyond all shadow of doubt The case for the prosecution on the 
iiidictiiieni was that Bywaters and Mrs Thompson, ‘‘on the foiirlli 
nay of October, 1922, in the county of Essty, tind Vvithin llie jurif- 
diction of the Central Criminal Court, mui derod Percy Tlioiiijjso-ii/’ 
Tliat IS what the juiy were asked to find If the defence had said, 
on behalf of Mrs. Thompson, “ I did not murder Percy Tli(wn(,son 
I had nothing to do with it; I had no knowledge of it, and I 
fatunnod and iiorrifi *d ’Vvhen it took place, and 1 defy the j»roi?ec.aioi/ 
to iniroiluce any evidence with which tha.t denial im not absolutely 
compatible,” and had rested on that, I do not think you v\oiiid luivo 
i'oimd a British jury to convhit her. kbi' all the OMdence 
(apart from the letters, with which I shall deal la lor) siippoi’i.; tlio 
theo'iy that Mins. Thompson did not plan or prejiai'e this nun‘<l(n’ in 
any wuy; that she did not suggest it to Bywaten?, and that v.hon 
it took place it caused her surprise, horror, and dirniay ^Fhero is 
the evidence that she had planned the next day to go witli her 
husband to Paddington Station to mtot a servant from (oniwi.il vbo-ni 
they had engaged! — ^the seiwant who di<l, in fact, arrive on tin* aflcr- 
noon of the very day on which Thompson was killoiJ I’hore is llie 
evidence of John Webber, of which 1 think nearly eiUMigh was not 
made in the trial He lived at 59 De Vere Cardens, Ilford, and at 
what must have boon the moment of the murder, and .')() or -in ;said« 
away fi’om the spot where it was committed ho heard a \oice lairid 
in the silence of the night — a woman’s voice, crying, “ Oil <lon't, 
oh don't in the most piteous manner lie war. relinng lo bed; 
but so impressed was he by this cry that ho put on his clolbes and 
went out into the street, wheio Jio met the little crowd of tlnee 
liunying to the spot where Mrs. Tliomj>son was holding U[# her 
hmband That is evidence, surely, not that Mrs. 'i’Jioinpiwm aisisLod 
an<l approved of tlie crime, but that she tried to pieveut it, yet I 
think the only bearing of tliis evidouco alluded lo lij the judge was 
that it went to prove that Mrs. H’hoin|>soa was preueni and a witmss 
of the murder. ItdoeMiiot seem to me lliat that is 1bt‘ true vabn* of 
this piece of evidence, or that neatly enough w^ught was givcui lo it 
as bearing out what I believe to have boon the fact: that Mrs. 
Thompson, however much she might have ilesired that a kind J'rovi- 
d^nce would remove her husband from her path, wm jimt an h<*ri"ified 
as any one else when she saw that tlie furious assault of Bywaters 
upon him was, in fact, a murderous assault. 
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VIII. 

But Mrs Thompson did f;o inlo ilic \wtness-boy and toll her 
stoiy. Roughly, it was the came story as By waters had told, with 
minor discrepancies of dcLaJ winch r'''o iiniinpoitant. Tlioy had 
both, naturally, not knowing iio^r lai Iht? police were in pox’se.-sion 
O'f iho facts, and being deisironi; not to iiicjiniiiiate one anoihev, made 
false or incoinpl'Je stalenicnls on ariest. ]iut when they came 
before a juiy they at temp Led no denial of the main facts: they 
attempted to explain them. But remember tliiat they were both 
trying to explain somethiiig wIhcIi, In l!io light of a.n oidinary Court 
of law, was niex[ili cable — ^namely, the meaning of the fantastic 
passages in their coi' respond ence. With regard to that conos- 
[loiidonce, 1 think the defence made aiiollnn* mistake in not havii'g 
the whole of the letlors {»ut in as <nndence instead of that portion 
of them selected by iln^ pr(*Si‘cnt!oii. The of iJiis would 

have been twoColil Tiio pioporlion of (ho ‘‘poison and glass ** 
passages to the wlio<Ie cori\*s[»ondeiic‘e woiihT have been seen to be 
voij small; wJiereas the jury had the imjiression that the greater 
part O'f Mrs Thom[>!^on's convsjiondimi’o consiRted of discussions 
as to the best and most convenient melliud of murdeinng a 
husband' In the second other nmtUn’ would have apjfioared 

which would iiievit.ahly have suggested a very different explanation 
of many of the passages j’elatiiig to drugs and poisons. Ir. it not 
deal*, on a careful study of these letters, that this unhappy woman 
was on more than one occasion, sometimos with the advice and 
assistance of Bywalers and Komotimes without it, engaged in taking 
moasiii'os to counteract the results of intercourse, either with her 
husband or with Bywaters? Turn to the passage on page 204, and 
again to pasisages in the letters which will be found on pages 220, 
221, 222, 22‘i, and 226. There is no doubt in my mind as to the 
nature of the actions to whiidi thene lettera refer, and the words 
“daring*' and “risking," of which so much play was made by 
prosecuting counsel when they occurred in that linal letter — “ I am 
still willing to dare all and risk all if you ai^e " — occur here in (juite 
obvious connection 'iviih the 'other matter. Of course. Sir lltnny Curtis 
Bennett was aware of all those passages and of the value they might 
have. But there he was in another dilemma, for if he were to 
introduce them and put the construction indicated by them on many 
other passages adduced as evidence of murderous intoufcion, he would 
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have had to present his client to the jury, not only as an adulteiess, 
but aa an abortionist; and he no doubt thought that the prejudice 
created m their nunds by that admissaojn would outweigh any 
advantage to be gained by such explanation of the poison passagea 
as it might afford Theie again one may be glad that one had not 
to make that decision; but the meaning of these passages cannot be 
ignored by any student of the case, and they throw a very con- 
siderable light on other passages which, without that light, are 
obscure or inexplicable 


IX. 

The explanation given by the two accused persons of the in- 
criminating passages in the letters was either that they referred to 
a suicide compact between them, or to the intention to take what 
T\as to Mrs. Thompson the oxti'eme stop of leaving her husband 
and going a-way with Bywaters, or to the various atieiriptb 
that they undoubtedly made to get Thompson to divorce her. Thin 
as these explanations sometiniea appeared in Court, they are fai 
thinner when read! in print There are, no doubt, passages -Nshich 
are quite truly explained by one or other of thoso answers; but 
there are other passagea iliat quite obviously have nothing to do 
either with suicide or elopement In my opinion, the real exiilana- 
tioii of the passages relating to definite attempts on the husban<rs 
life by means of poison, glass, &c., is that these two people were 
playing in their letters a very dangerous kind of game, in which 
Mrs. Thompson’s too fertile imagination cast her for the role of that 
tragic heroine with whose existence in fiction she was very familial*. 
The most genuine kind of lying in the world is purely fantastic 
lying, which arises from a desire to escape from the uninteresting 
actualities of life. In this way diildren lie, telling you of some 
marvellous thing which they have seen or done. The fact is merely 
that the world as they found it at the moment was not suflicionlly 
interesting to satisfy their imaginations, and so they invented a 
world that was So with this woman. Her life during the long 
absences of Bywaters on his voyages was dull compared! with the 
life that she imagined for herself For remonibej* this about Inn* ; 
she was a woman with a single idea and ambition : the ambition of 
a happy and open union with the man she loved. If there is one 
thing that runs like a continuous thread throughout this oorto- 
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fipo-ndence, it is that ambition. It a passion with her; it was 
the real inspiration of her life at this time. Tlie question naturally 
occurs to any sane person : why did she not leave Thompson and go 
and live with Bjnvaters? Tlie sane person ignores Respectability, 
which was her god, and Romance, which her goddess To 
indulge the goddess would have lioen to offend the more powerful 
god; and theie are questions of finance entangled with Respectaliility 
which powerfully abet that deity. Yet the woman to whom open dis- 
repute is a deterrent fiom her dearest wishes w’oukl surely be unlikely 
to substitute mill dor for it ! We are hero in the very toils of senti- 
mentality. The lesson seems to be that a woman who lakes 
Respectability for her god and Romance for lior goddess, and enlists 
a practical young man in their servi<***, may possibly iind lu*ri'*eli‘ in 
a morass from wliieli the only i‘A' 1 ilea ting agent is a rope. 

Blit her jiassion for a prosperoius and respectable union \\m 
so great that wliat she did apart from it, i.ho way in w'hirh slie spent 
her days, the way iu w^liich she amnnod herself, was of veiy little 
im]K>rtance to her. She was capubh* of f icing a lively ami amusing 
companion, and there arc many htimoious passages iu tinse letieis 
that suggests her nitoloraiu’e of duluess, and the rather inisi'hievous 
pl(‘asure she took in shocking people. ^I'liere are jiassagos on pages 
and that are paitieulaiiy jllummative of this quality. Slio 
was a veiy attractive woman, and in her Imsinessi life she was extremely 
capable, and came constantly into contact with a largo cirele of 
acquaintances, among thorn tlie buyers iu large ostablishnionts (for 
she wa« a very successful saleswoinnu), a.nd in the course of this inde- 
pendent existence she had many opportunities of amusement of whicli 
it is clear that she availed herself. It was a method of passiing the 
time and s-peeding the hours of what was io her the unreal part of 
her life, as apart from the real dream-world that she entered when 
she began to wtHo to hot lover. The profound sense of the trivi- 
ality and unimportan<‘o of everything slio did apart from him 
breathes Ihrough fier uiu'ounts of danecM, dinners, expeditions.' It 
is this stuiHo of proportion, so larking In other ways, which gives 
tho light touch to her little thnmluuiil sketclies, full of wit and 
cliaractorisation, of people that she nut. 

^ At one of thesis at Henley, she deH('rih'*» hfji'Holf us heiag “the guwst of an 
M.P., Air. Stanley Baldwin.”— Ku. 
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There was, of course, every reason lor putting Eywate.'u ju the 
witnehjs-box. He had a stoiy to tell, and he was the only person 
who could tell it To* tell it lu his own words was his only possiblo 
chance But putting Mis. Thompeon in the witnofrs-box was quite 
another thing. Her real case was a mere denial. Instead of that, 
the defence were forced to make an attempt to disprove the case 
for the pmsecution, instead of leaving them to prove it; and wore 
also forced to try and prove Mrs. Thompson's explanations from the 
witness-box when they should have been content with resting on 
denial. You cannot prove a negative 'fo attempt to do so on 
oath IS to lay ycmvelf open to a damaging crasK-oxamination. 

Only a study of the letters will reveal the truth about the rela- 
tionship between these two people. In the mutter of influence, I 
think that in absence hera was the stronger, but when they were 
together his w^as obviously the dominating wull. Why will you 
never dJo anything that I aslc, darling? You still have your <ywix 
way always ’’ It is obvious that during his last absence he was 
becoming loss enthusiastic, and attemj»ting to turn the rolationsliip 
into a platonic one. I believe him to have been a virile degonorato, 
quite capable of blackmail ; and that one reason why ho so carefully 
kept all these letters, while she destixi^yed his, was that if and when 
he wanted to get nd of her he would have something to hold over 
her in the way of threat. At ajiyrate, she was obviously terrified 
at the thought of losing him, and her last letter® revealed this 
anxiety. But when he returned! and they came iogothor the passion 
flamed out again, and all question of turning it into a platonic 
fnendsiiip vanished in the excitement of their re-union. In the heat 
of that excitement the mind of Bywaters forged the intention lo put 
an end somehow or other to the existing situation. I boliovo his 
account of what happened to bo substantially correct, and that it 
was in a kind of agony of jealousy and despair that ho sought 
Thompson on that night, with the idea of forcing him to come to 
€M)me arrangement; and! that some taunting w^ord fanned his jealous 
hatred into fury, and that having once struck he struck again, with 
the will and intention to murder. 
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XI. 

Haying regard to the wa,y in which the case was conducted and 
to the very definite trend' of the judge’s siiimming up, it becam'e 
increasingly likely that the jury would find both the prisoners guilty 
of murder. Neverthelessi, the verdict with regard to Mrs. Thompson 
came as a. shock , to most people who heard it. .Even then, after 
sentence had been passed, few people thought that it would actually 
be caiTied out. But things loosely or wrongly done in the begin- 
ning have a way of continuing on their course, ,so that it is very 
difficult to give them another direction; and although an G:stensively 
signed petition was presented to the Home Secretary on behalf of 
Mrs. Thompson, he found himself in the dilemma which was the 
inevita-ble ^sequel to the method of the prosecution and the defence. 
So much prejudice had been created, the jury had so evidently been 
allowed to take for granted that Mrs. Thompson was the real inspirer 
and originator of this crime, that to let her escape the consequences, 
while visiting them upon , By waters, seemed, in the forced, and Beiiti-. 
mental atmosphere concerning infiuence that had been raised, a 
matter of gross injustice. Idie recent record of the Home Ofiice 
with regard to reprieves had not been a fo-rtunate one, and this 
particular incident happened at a moment when, in order to justify 
past weaknessesi, a little show of “ firmness and determination ” was 
indicated. Decent opinion was genuinely shocked and horrified at 
the thought of Mrs. Thompson’s execution; but indecent opinion, 
which sometimes in matters like this seems to have more voice and/ 
more infiuence, was all for the sensation afforded by the execution of 
a young and attractive woman whose hands, at anyrate, were inno- 
cent of blood. 

The demeanour of the two tragic protagonists in the terrible 
interval between the rejection of their appeals to the Court of 
Criminal Appeal and the day of their death was characteristic of 
both. By waters was dauntless, self-satisfied, matter-of-fact, and, 

apparently, unmoved and unaffected by any imaginative sense of 
what was in store for him. A letter written to his mother a few 
_ hours before his execution was as firm, precise, and neat in 
graphy, and as conventional and unemotional in content, as that of a 
Beaker acknowledging a deposit. Aa far as I know, he neither 
'' depiredf nor attempted to write to Mrs, Thompson, nor -she to write- 
I'to him; at anyrato the prison’ r^ulations permitted no communh'u- 
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tion between them. They parted in the dock They who had' shared 
so much, ^ared the last awful moments of their ordeal; and there- 
aiter never shared anything more, unless they can be said i.o have 
shared the tremendous and simultaneous extinction that awaited 
them — ^him at Pentonville, and her half a mile away at Holloway — 
on the morning of 9 th Januaiy. 

Mrs. Thompson hardly ever spoke of him, or of anything 
personal. She lived in prison in the same kind of agonised trance 
as had enwrapped her through the trial When her I'elations visited 
her she tiied to talk of commonplace and impersonal things, as they 
all did, with the result that there must have been a good deal of 
unreality and play-acting about these artificially cheerful interviews. 
Only once, when her mother spoke to her about the letters and said, 
'' How could you write such letters? did she say something of deep 
significance in this case — No one hiown what hnd of letters he 
was writing to me,^^ 

He went to his death with fimmess and assurance ; she was taken 
to hers in a state of collapse, and, I hope, of merciful oblivion. For 
o-n the most sober consideration of the case, her execution seems to 
have been without other than merely legal justification, and to have 
been the result of a kind of frozen moral inertia which seized those 
whose business and responsibility it should have been to avoid an act 
that, although technically justifiable on legal grounds, was, in the 
considered judgment of sober public opinion, as essentially unjust as 
it was inexpedient. 


XII. 

There was so much false diagnosis about this case that I should 
like to make one assertion in the name of things as they are, instead 
of .as they might be wished, or ought, to be. This crime was a con- 
sequence of frustrated passion. '^Guilty passion tho judge and 
counsel called it. Well, those two people never felt jiarticularly 
guilty, but they did feel hamperedi. Life on or £G a week may 
afford opportunity for tho bii'th and development of illegal passion; 
it did not in this case afford much opportunity for the indulgence or 
satisfaction of it, in more than snatched meetings at a tea shop, 
walks in municipal parks, and in that lomantio intercourse which 
oonsists in outpounngs of the heaii on paper. If they had belonged 
to another class, where people have leisure and freedom, wo should 
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ne-fter have heai’d of them except, perhaps, in the Divorce Oourt- 
The sordidness of their case was the killing, not the loving. That 
part of the story was real, and the long letters from “ Peidi,’' 
telling of her thoughts, her hopes, her trials, the books she was 
readimg, all those trivial jottings that ai'e the soul of true and frank 
correspondence (and it is only a very small pait of the letters that 
contained the ciiminal matter), were the expression of a time 
emotion; incomprehensible, perhaps, to people who have forgotten 
(and how soon we forget*) the power of youthful passion, but really 
very simple, and possibly pardonable to people who have not for- 
gotten 

Age is eternally jealous of youth; impotence is jealous of 
passion; law is jealous of liberty; those who have found happiness 
within the pale are apt to look with susjiicio'n and misgiving on 
those who dare to seek and find happiness without the pale. Intellect 
affects to despise emotion; yet a real and deep emotion, however 
wayward, is a more vital thing than are the sterile and negative 
barriers within which, necessarily, but in vain, the social state tries 
lo coniine it. That is wliy we liavo Courts of law, for a world 
ruled only by emotion would bo a dreadful place. The lesson of it 
all surely is never to lot emotion escape from its own sphere, to 
wander into the dreadful wilderness that ends in the Court and 
the prison house. Mr. Justice Shearman frequently refeired to 
Bywaters as '' the adulteiw,^' apparently quite unconscious of the 
fact that to people of Bywators’s generation, educated in the ethics 
of dear labour and cheap plejiHuro, of commercial ejiort and the 
dancing hall, adultery is meimly a quaint occlosiastical tenn for 
what seems to them the great lomantic adventure of their lives. 
Adultery to such people may or may not bo “sporting,'’ but its 
wrongness is not a matter that would trouble thorn for a moment. 
Sinai, for them, is wrapped in. impenetrable cloud. And if wo 
are not prepared to adapt the laws of Sinai to the principles of 
the night club and the tM daumnt, I see no other alternative but 
to educate again our young in the eternal veritiow on which the law 
is based. 



Leading Dates in the Bywaters and Thompson Case* 
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191i5. 

1918 

1920 

1921 
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99 

99 
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99 
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99 

99 

99 
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99 

99 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 

99 


99 


99 


99 

99 

99 

99 


>9 

99 


—Edith Graydon employed at Carlton & White’s, Londftn 
January 15— Peicy Thompson married to Edith Graydon. * 

Eebniary — Fredenck By waters joins Moi chant Service 

July — The Thompsons move to 41 Kensington Oaulc'tf*, IPtird. 
June — Bywaters goes with them to Shanklni, I. W. 

,, 18 — He returns to live with them as a lodger. 

August 6 — He quairels with Thompson and leases 
September 9— He leaves in ss for tlie East (Corrospoin.ejiict 

between By waters and Airs ^I’lionipson) 

October 29 — ^By waters luturns to England. 

TTov’ember — He viiiits the Thompsons. 

December 11— He sails again in the Morea {Corrcapoiidence continued) 
January 5 — He retains home 
„ 20 — He sails again. 

^ Mai ch } J ooi itinurd 

„ 10 — Bywators returns home. 

,, 91— Bywators sails again in the Jiforea, 

JVUrch } continued. 

May 25 — ^By whalers leturns in the Morea, 

June 9 — By waters sails again for the East 

August } Correspondence continued. 

8cptembor 211- By waters arrives at Tilbury, works on ship, and sleem 
at home 

,, 25— lie meets Afrs Thompson. 

„ 29 — He leaves shiji and goe.4 to his mother’s home. 

Ootolier 2— He meets Mrs. Thompson by appointment. 

99 — They have tea at Fuller’s, and leave together at 5, 15, 

The Thompsons go to the theatio. 

Bywaters spends the evening at the Oraydons, and loaves 
aliout 11 p.m. 

Percy Thompson murdered at Ilford about inidniglit. 

„ 4— Mrs. Thompson visited by police 3 a.m. 

Bywators arnves at his mother’s house early a.m. 

Ho goes to town. 

Ho spends the evening at the Oraydons, where lie is 
arrested. Statement to police 
Mrs. Thompson arrested. 

,, 5 — She makes a statement. 

Post-mortem on the boily of Thompson. 

By waters is charged, and makes a second statoniunt. 

„ 9— Knife found in Seymour Gardens. 

,, 12— Letters found m By waters’s chest oii boaid s.s. il/ojv*<r. 

November 3— Thompson’s body c\humed. Post-mortem. 

9 9 — ^Bywators ami Mrs. Thompson before Magistrate. Com* 

mittoil for trial. 

December 0-11— Trial at the Old Bailey 

„ 21— Appeals of Bywators and Mrs. Thompson heard a«d<lht- 

mii sed. 


1923. 


xxxii 


January 9— Fmlori&k Bywatern liangod at I’ontouvillo and K(Uth, 
’Ulompson at Holloway 
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[Copy Indictment No, 1.'^ 

trftc mine 

AGAINST 

TOEDERICK EDWD FRANCIS 
BYWATERS 

AND 

EDITH JESSIE THOMPSON. 

Central Ceiminal Court 
Presentment of the Grrnid Jury, 

F. E. F Bywatbrs and E. 3. 
Thompson are charged with the fol- 
lowing offence: — 

Statement op Oppbncb 
Murder. 

Particula/rs of Offence, 

F. E. F Bywaters and E J 
Thompson on the 4th day of October, 
1922, in the County of Essex, and 
within the jniisdiction of the Cential 
Cnrmnal Court murdered Percy Thomp- 
son. 


[Copy Indtctment J\7o 2 f 

Ube ftlud 

AGAINST 

FREDERICK EDWi> FRANCIS 
BYWATERS 

AND 

EDITH JESSIE THOMPSON. 

Central Criminal Court. 

Presentment of the Grand Jury, 

F. E. F. Btwaters and E. J. 
Thompson are charged with the fob 
lowing offences 

First Count: 

Statement of Offenoe. 

Conspiracy to Murder contrary to 
sec. 4 of the Offences against the 
Person Act, 1861. 

Particulars of Offence. 

F, E. F. Bywatbrs and E. J 
Thompson on the 20th day of August, 
1921, and on divers days between that 
date and the 2nd day of October, 1922, 
in the County of Essex, and within the 
jurisdiction of the Central Criminal 
Court, con&pired together to murder 
Percy Thompson. 

^This IS the Indictment upon which there 
was Oonriction. 

t The accused were not tried on this. 


Second Count; 

Statement of Offence 

Soliciting to Murder contrary to sec* 
4 of the Offences against the Person 
Act, 1861. 

Partictdars of Offence, 

E. J. Thompson on the 10th day of 
February, 1922, and on divers days 
between that day and the 1st day of 
October, 1922, in the County of Essex, 
and within the jurisdiction of the 
Central Criminal Court, did solicit and 
endeavour to persuade and did propose 
to F E. F. Bywaters to murder Percy 
Thompson. 

Third Count : 

Statement of Offence. 

Inciting to commit a misdemeanour. 

Partictdars of Offence, 

B. J. Thompson on the 10th day of 
February, 1922, and on divers days 
between that day and the Ist day of 
October, 1922, in the County of Essex, 
and within the jurisdiction of the 
Central Criminal Court, did unlawfully 
solicit and incite F E F. By waters 
unlawfully to conspire with her, the 
said E J Thompson, to murder Percy 
Thompson. 

Fourth Count 
Statement of Offence. 

Admmistermg poison with intent to 
murder contrary to sec 11 of the 
Offences against the Person Act, 186X. 

Particulars of Offence, 

E. J. Thompson on the 26th day of 
March, 1922, in the County of Ei^x, 
and within the jurisdiction of the 
Central Criminal Court, did administer 
to and cause to be taken by Percy 
Thompson certain poison or other de- 
structive thing unknown with intent 
to murder the said Percy Thompson. 

Fifth Count: 

Statement of Offence. 

Administering a destructive thing 
with intent to murder contrary to sec. 
11 of tho Offences against tlie Person 
Act, 1861. 

Particulars of Offence, 

E. J. Thompson on the 24th day of 
April, 1922, m the County of Essex, 
and within the jurisdiction of tho 
Central Criminal Court, did administer 
to and cause to be taken by Percy 
Thompson a certam destructive thing, 
namely, broken glass, with intent to 
murder the said Percy Thompson. 



First Day— Wednesday, 6th December, 1922. 

Mr Whitelet — My loid, befoie the pnsoners plead to tliis 
indictment 1 have a eubmiseion and an appLcatiou to make, and that 
IS that in the interest of each of these prisoners there should be two 
separate trials. The first indictment charges them both as principals 
with the murder of Peicy Thompson I have had an oppoitunity 
of reading the depositions and the exhibits. In my submission it 
IS deal that there must be a ques-tion of the admissibility of evidence 
which may be evidence against one prisoner and may not be evidence 
against the other, and that the introduction of auch evidence must 
of necessity prejudice the case of the other prisoner. 

Sir H. CtTETis Bennett — I desire to associate myself with tlie 
application of my learned friend 

The Solioitor-Gbnbral — I hope that your lojdship will refuse 
(he application 

Mr. Justice Shearman — I can seo no ground for ginnting ihe 
application. 

The Clerk op the Court — ^Fiedonck Edward Fi*aucis By waters 
and Edith Jessie Thompson, you are charged together on indictment 
with the offence of murder, the particulars being that on the 4th 
October in this year you murdered Percy Thompson. Frederick 
Edwai-d Francis Bjrwators, are you guilty or not guilty? 

The Prisoner Bywaters — ^Not guilty. 

The Clerk op the Court — ^Ediih Jessie I'hompson, are you 
‘guilty or not guilty? 

The Prisoner Thompson — Not guilty. 

(The juiy were*duly sworn.) 

Sir JJ, Curtis Bennett — My lor<l, before the Solicitor-Genera) 
starts to open the case to the jury I liave an objection to make to 
certain evidoncse that I undca’stawd the Solicitor-General desires to 
mention to the jury in Ins opening. 

Mr. Justice Shearman — ^Tlio juiy will retire and you can make 
your objection. 

(The jury relirotl.) 

Sir 11 . Curtis Bennett — llioro are two indictments, as your 
lordship knows; one indictment chaiges both ihe defendants -with 
the crime of wilful murder, and tiicn I here is the second indict- 
ment with a number of counts charging cousj»inicy to incite murder 
and other charges. I understand that Ibe indictment wliich is to bo 
pioceeded with is the first indictment. On lhat indictment I under- 
stand the prosecution desire to open to tho jury certain Icttors 
which were found in tho possession of tlio defendant Bywaioi*s written 
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By waters and Thompson. 

# 

by the defendant Thompson. I appear for Mrs. Thompson and, on 
behalf of Mis Thompson, I object to the opening of those letters to 
the jury or, in fact, to the admissibility of those letters at any time 
in evidence as against Mrs. Thompson upon the first indictment. 

The charge in this indictment is a charge of murder, and, no 
doubt, the Solicitor-General is going to suggest to the juiy that the 
actual blow which was struck was struck by Bywaters I do not 
think that he is going to suggest tliat any blow was struck at all 
by Mrs. Thompson 

Mr. Justice Shbaiiman — Struck, us I understand by the evidence, 
in the presence of Mrs Thomi>son. 

Sir H. Curtis Bennett — ^In the piesenc© of Mrs Thompson 
Now, the letters lhat I am taking objection to contain certain pas- 
sages which make it appear that Mrs. Thompson was writing to By- 
waters suggesting to him that he should send her ceitain material 
for the purpose of giving it to her husband to cause his death, an<l 
also suggestions that she was lierself administering certain things 
to her husband I submit that the admissibility of letteis such as 
those cannot be acceded to until the prosecution have, first of all, 
showed that Mrs. Thompson took some active part in the murder, 
if It was murdei’, of her husband. 

Mr. Justice Shearman — ^That is for the juiy 1o decide, iho 
matter of conspiracy. 

Sir H. Curtis Bennett — ^Yes, my lord If there were some 
act committed by Mrs Thompson, tho prosecution might then ai’gue 
to your lordship that they wore entitled to put these 1-otters m 
evidence, either to show intent to rebut the defence of accident, or 
to show a system ; but, until some act, some definite act, is proved 
by the prosecution as against Mrs Tliompson, then I submit that 
all these letters go to show is that if the letters really mean what 
they are said to mean, Mrs Thompson is a person who would not 
be likely to commit the offence which is charged against her. 

Mr. Justice Shearman — wish you would give mo a sample, 
because a great many of the letters contain quite different matters, 
I mean mattei's of affection showing the relations between tho parties. 
Do you object to iheso too? 

Sir H. Curtis Bennett — In some lettei’s, wrhere there is matter 
which I object to, there is also a great deal of matter which I should 
really welcome, but I cannot, of coui-se, say that part of a letter 
is evidonco and part is not. 

Mr. Justice Shearman — ^You are at present arguing on letters 
which ai’e suggesting a desire to kill this man or give assistance in 
killing him Give mo an example 

Sir H. Curtis Bennett — ^Exhibit 18 is one. I took possession 
of it, and when he missed it and asked me for it I I'efused to give it 
him,’’ <fec. (reads) That is a sample. I was submitting that evidence 
of that sort is only admissible against Mrs Thompson for the purpose^ 
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Discussion on the Letters. 

* 

of showing either that some act of hers was done with intent, or 
that that act was part of a system, or to rebut the defence that it 
was an accidental act on her part. Your lordship will remember, 
as having been one of the Court, that this matter was fully dis- 
cussed in the case of The King v Armstrong which was heard in 
the Court of Criminal Appeal. The decision was that Armstrong 
having been in possession of arsenic at a time when his wife, in 
fact, died, the prosecution were entitled to say, You were not in 
innocent possession, as you say you weie, of that arsenic, and we 
can show that you were not in innocent i)ossession of it because, 
in the month of October, your wife having died in Februaiy, you 
were using it again for the purpose of trying to kill some onc.^' 
That was the decision in that case, but there, of course, there was 
the evidence that Aimstrong wms in i)ossession of poison, and it 
was the defence of Armstrong that ho was in innocent possession 
of such poison, and, therefore, it was nccessaiy 1o show from the 
point of view of the pioseculion that that defence which Annstrong 
was putting forward was a defence which was not a true defence 
upon the evidence which they had available 1o put before the juiy, 
and so the Court of Criminal Appeal held. Now% in my submission, 
this is a very different case. 1 am in this difficulty; I <lo not know 
how the Solicitor-General is going to open this case to the jury. 

Mr JusTicjiJ SHKAEAfAN — Only in one indictment It is a voiy 
difficult question when evidence becomes admissible in rebuttal of 
defence Putting that aside altogether, is not this particular mattei 
evidence of felonious intent? I am jiutting aside the question which 
you and I will both take care of ^ evidonco against one prisoner is not 
evidence against another; that, I think, the jury will fully under- 
stand before the case is over. But is not this oviclenco of a felonious 
intention of this lady who, it is allogeil, was present at the murder? 

Sir II. Curtis Bennett — ^Not upon this indictment. It would 
be evidence, I agree, and I should not be able to olijeoi to these 
letters upon the second indictment. Siijqiosing these letters really 
mean what upon the face of them they look to mean. This letter 
that I am referring you to (exhibit was in fact written on 24th 
Apnl of this year Now, the death of Mr. Thompson took place in 
the early morning of 4ih October of this year. Can it lie possibly 
eaid that a letter written, even if it does mean what it looks to mean 
on the face of it, upon 24th April of this year can be evidence that 
upon 4th October Mrs. Thompson, who certainly struck no blow, 
was a paity to the killing of her husband six months after? There 
is surely a locus posnitentice for every one, and if a letter is written 
and is even meant to convey that. Mrs. Thompson was anxious in 
April that her husband should die, can it possibly bo said to be 
evidence that she, although present and not striking any blow upon 
4th October, was in fact a party, a principal, to the killing of her 
husband? 1 submit not. 
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Mr. JusTiOB Shearman — It is conceivable, is it not, that she was 
not a principal m the first degree, but in the second degree? It 
makes no difierenoe 

Sir H. Curtis Bennett — No, my lord It is conceivable, of 
course, that the case for the prosecution may be presented either 
that she was a princiiial in the second degree, or an accessory before 
the fact, and I want to deal with it upon that basis, because 1 assume 
that that is the way it may be put. 

Mr. JusTic® Shearman — ^An accessoiy before the fact — ^you will 
correct me if I am wrong — ^in fact becomes a principal in the second 
degree. 

Sir H Curtis Bennett — If present she would become a principal 
in the second degree; if not present and had taken some previous 
part in the matter, thou she would be an accessoiy before the fact. 
It is really an academic question, the position of Mrs. Thoinj)Koii. 
Bui the fact remains that the prosecution desire to put this lelt.er 
and other letters of a similar sort, over dates which vaiy from 
November, 1921, until August, 1922, before the jury for the puq)Ose, 
not of showing that something which Mis Thompson did const it ute<l 
murder, but of firoviug, as they suggest, that she was guili.y of 
murder. Those loiters, in my submission, are the only evidence 
of murder (if they were evidence) as against Mrs Thompson at* all. 
The whole of the rest of the evidence relating to that* night of 3rd 
October and the early morning of 4th Octolicr is absolutely con- 
sistent with Mrs. I^hompson having been taken by surpiiso in the 
attack which was made upon her husband, and knowing nothing 
whatever aliout it at all. If the prosecution can show some act by 
Mrs. Thompson which has. to have light thrown upon it to show 
whether or not it is an innocent act or a guilty act, then thos< 
letters might be admissible; but before they become admissible 
they have got to show some such intent, and in my aubmisHioii the 
writing of those letters months before October is too distant from 
the date of the alleged crime, and cannot be said to be evidence as 
to what Mis. Thompson was doing upon 3rd October. 

Mr. Cecil Wihtelet — O n behalf of Bywaters I also wish to 
object. 

Mr. Justice Shearman — ^Tliere are some letters written by him. 

Mr. Cecil WmTELET — ^Tliere are only throe letters written by 
Bywaters, and I have no objections to their admissibility On IhV 
subject t.hat the letters written by Mrs. Thomjison which were found 
in the possession of Bywaters ought not to be admitted in evidence 
in this case, my grounds for making the submission are quite shortly 
these — ^The fact that they were in his possession is, of course, no 
answer by the prosecution until the prosecution can show that the 
contents of those letters really are relevant to the issue which is 
before the jury. Now, I do not suppose it is going to be suggests! 
that they are being put in on the question of identity. Your lordship 
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Will remember the decision in Thompson in the House of Lords. I 
do not suggest that is the ground on which it is suggested, because 
there is no question of identity; therefore the only possible ground 
on which they can be admitted is on the ground of felonious intent. 

Mr. JusTTCB SnsARUAN — ^Is your contention at present that they 
are not evidence against your client, or not evidence at all? 

Mr. Cecil Whitblet — They are not evidence against my client 
or at all, because the effect of those letters by Mrs. Thompson in 
January to May of this year is too remote for there to be any con- 
nection between what is said in those letters and the assault on the 
deceased man in the early morning of 4th October. 

The SoLioiTon -G eneral — ^My learned friend, Sir H. Curtis 
Bennett, has taken two objections, as I understand it. One of them 
is that the letters are not admissible because they are not evidence 
against his client, and the second objection is one which I should 
have thought vas more for the jury than your lordship — as to their 
weight 

Mr. Justice SnEARiirAN — ^That is for the jury. 

The Solioitoii-Genbral — ^The question is, are they adniissiblef 

Mr. Justice Shearman — First of all, are they admissible against 
the lady? 

The Solicitor-General — As legards Mrs Thompson, I .submit 
they are admissible because she is being charged as a princifial in 
the second degree, and tJiey are admissible to sliow that she gave the 
incitement without wdiieh we say the murder would not have been 
committed, and that is tbe way in which she is brought into the 
case. She is indicted, as the law permits, as a princi[)al in the 
murder, although she did not strike the blow. The crime is one 
where one hand struck tho blow, and we want to show by those 
letters that her mind conceived it and incited it ; the evidence of 
that is the letters that Mrs. Thompson wrote to tlie man who struck 
the blow. The case of The King v. Armstrong is, as your lonlship 
said, a very different case indeed There it was a question as to 
whether letters or evidence wliich showed a enmo against B had 
be^ contemplated was in any way evidence against A, and it was 
said that a certain foundation ought to be laid before you could 
bring evidence of the other matters. That is not tho case here. 
Those letters are evidence of the jmrticular crime which is charged, 
namely, that she prompte<l the crime and incited the crime, and she 
is therefore a pnncipal in (ho second degree. As against By waters, 
the letters are found in liis possession; Ihey arc evidence of motive, 

Mr. JusTTOH Shearman — ^You will, of course, prove that he 
received them. You say they are evidence against her; on what 
ground ? 

Tho SoLioiTOM -General — T say they are evidence against her 
because he received them; it is then a question as to whether we 
ought to attach any weight to thorn, but it is certain he received 
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B)rwaters and Thompson. 

them and that he kept them; it is evidence o-f motive and intention, 
and the letters may be necessary, and, indeed, in this case are 
necessary. 

Mr. JusTicas SHsiAiaLAjjir — think they are evidence of intention 
and motive. It is a very difficult question. 

Sir H. CuBTis Bennett — ^As I understand, the reason given 
for the admissibility of this evidence is that these letters show a 
direct incitement to this crime Now, the letters may upon the 
face of them show incitement to the crime of either poisoning or 
destroying Mr. Thompson by means of giving him glass. In my 
submission, there must be some nexus between those letters and 
what they contain and the killing as it took place. The killing 
which is alleged to have been murder took place by a stab, as is 
alleged, by Bywaters on Mr Thompson. Now, where is the con- 
nection between that act of murder and these letters which are 
written months beforehand? In my submission, there is no nexus 
between them at all, and the proper way to deal with these letters 
is to deal with them under an indictment which actually charges 
a direct incitement, to use my friend's words, to murder. Upon 
that indictment, clearly admissible; upon this indictment, in my 
submission, not. 

Mr. Justice Sheabman — I think these letters, letters such as 
the ones to which Sir Henry Curtis Bennett referred, are admissible 
as evidence of intention and evidence of motive, and I shall admit 
them. Objection can be taken in the proper way when they come 
up. Only one other matter. I do not think you can contest the 
letters showing the affectionate relations between the parties ajo 
not evidence of motive in so far as they show affection. 

Sir H. CuKTis Bennett — The letters, as I have pointed out, 
contain both. 

Mr. Justice Sheaeman — ^You cannot object to them in that way? 

Sir H. Curtis Bennett — ^I am objecting to them on that 
ground. 

(The jury returned into Court.) 


Opening Statement for the Crown. 

The Solicitor-General — May it please youi lordship, member® 
of the jury-— on 4th October, a liltlo after midnight, Percy Thompson 
was stabbed to death on his way home from Ilford station, near 
which he lived. He was in a dark part of a road, not ovor-woll lit 
at the best of times, when he was struck, first of all, apparently, 
from behind, and then in front, by some assailant. The only 
person present was his wife, Mrs. Thompson, who is now in the 
dock. She is charged with Bj^aters, who is said by the prose- 
cution to have been the assailant, with the murder of Percy 
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opening Statement for the Crown. 

The Solicitor-General 

Thompson. You -will be able to distinguish as to the relevancy of 
the evidence as between By waters and Mrs Thompson. I give you 
that warning befoie I come to the facts in order that you may 
the more closely, if possible, follow iho evidence which I shall open, 
and which shall bo given. I ask you to dismiss from your minds 
any suggestions that you may ha^^ e heard about the case in other 
places. 

The deceased man, Percy Thom}>son, aged thirty-two, was a 
shipping clerk, and had been engaged witlx the same firm for 
twelve or thirieon years He married in January, 1915, Miss 
Graydon, whose parents wore living at Manor Park There are 
no children of the marriage. Mr and Mrs. Thompson lived at two 
or threo different places after their marriage, and at the time of the 
incident that I am going to refer to they were residing at 41 Ken- 
sington (lariiens, Ilford, which they had bought in July, 1920. 
Mrs. Lester, who had occupieil the bouse previously, continued to 
live there as a lodger. Mrs Thompson was a little younger than 
her husliand — she is Iwciiiy-eight years old now — and, perhaps 
because there were no chiblren, oi for other reasrms, she was carry- 
ing on her employment, with a firm of wholesale milUners in Alders- 
gaie Street, lioing book-keeper and managei‘ess foi the firm, and a 
capable and induslrioim siu'vant. 

The ]>risoner iiywaleis is only twenty years of age. Ho 
was engag(*-d for some t.imc* in the servi(‘o of the P. ife 0. Gompany 
on tho Morea as a laundry steward, an<l his employment neces- 
sitattsl Ids absimce fr<Hti England for (usisidiHrablo [»erio<lH. When 
in this country he liviwl witli his mother, Mrs Bywaters, who at 
one time r<*si(Ied in Manor Park. At the time of the incident 
with wliic.li we are con(*ern<M| his mother had removed to Upper 
Norwood. Bywaters, whose ship came to Tilbury I)o(‘k, fouml it 
more conveni<*nt to live witli the C}rayd<mH at Manor l^ark, and in 
that way, no donbt., ho bewanie acquainted with Mrs. Thompson, 
lie had also boon at scliool with tho Graydons, Tho acquaintance 
of Bywaters with the Thompsons l>ecanio more intimate aftor a 
certain date in H)21. In Juno of that year ho accompanied them 
on a holiday to Shanklin, in tho Isle of Wight. lie returned with 
them to their house at Ilford, and continued to stay with thorn 
until some <lale in August, when an incident happened which 
made him dosiro to leave, and Mr. Thompson to direct that he 
should leave, the house. li, appeared that tho relatJous between 
Mr. and Mrs. Tiiompsou, formerly happy, ha<l become less happy, 
and there was a (juarrcl between them whi<'ih resulted in Bywaters 
leaving tluur house. On 2 1st Seplomber Bywalors left in his ship, 
returning in the autumn and <lc])arting again in November. 
About this time there were a mnnlw*r of letters writbui by Mrs. 
Thompson to Bywaters, tho origin of which may have been tho 
holiday in 1921. I say that because throughout Ihoscf letters there 
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Bywaters and Thompson. 

The Solicitor-General f 

is a constant return to a certain date — 27th June, 1921 — .mentioned 
by Mrs. Thompson as a date which marked a crisis or change in 
the relations between her and Bywaters Whether that was the 
origin of what happened afterwards or not is not necessary for 
you to decide. The fact of importance for the moment is that 
during his absence there was a passionate and ardent correspondence 
between these two persons which showed that they were engaged, 
or intended to engage, in an intrigue. Of course. Mis. Thompson 
still lived with her husband, but the letters, as I ha.ve said, were 
of a passionate natuie All these letters were found in the posses- 
sion of Bywaleis by the police, and taken from his pocket or from 
his room where he lived with his mother on the day or day after 
the murder, or found in a ditty box on the ship There is 
one letter which I wish to read. It bears no date, and it refers 
to one incident in connection with racing which enables the prose- 
cution to fix an approximate date It appears to have been written 
to Bywateis when he was some distance from the United Kingdom. 
It was written, as the prosecution know from the racing incident 
referred to, after the running of the November Ilandica]), which 
was on 26th November, 1921, and the internal evidence in tlie leliei 
shows that it was written before Christmas. In that letier (exhibit 
27) there appears the following: — 

‘ It IS the man who has no right, who gonorally comforts the woman 
who has wrongs * This is also right darliiit isn^t it? as things arc, but 
darlmt, ]t*s not always gomg to be is it’ You will have the right soon 
won’t you? Say yes 

There is a more significant passage in the letter, the first of 
many such, indicative of the intention or desire on the part of the 
writer to take active measures It is for you, members of the jury, 
to ©ay what this passage means — 

The time goes slowly enough m all conscience— I don’t 6(‘em to care who 
spends the money, as long as it helps mo to dance through the hours, i 
had the wrong Porridge to-day, but I dont suppose it will matter, I dont 
seem to care much either way. You’ll probably say I’m careless and I 
admit 1 am, but I dont care-^o you? 

The unexpectedness of the passage, the inappropriateness of 
that passage as it stands, is startling It will bo for you to say 
whether the line of thought that was in Mrs Thompson's mind 
was that the existence of her husband was a bar to the happiness 
she thought she could attain. 

I turn now to a letter of .*5id January (exhibit 13), in which 
Mrs. Thompson says — 

Immediately I have received a second letter, I have destroyed the first 
and when I got the third I destroyed the second and so on, now the only 
one I have is the “ Dear Edie ” one written to 41. 
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Let me here explain that 4.1 is llie number of the house in 
Kensington Gardens, Ilford, wheie Mi*s Thompson lived. I 
should add that she sometimes received letters at Aldersgate Street. 

The only one I have is the ‘ Dear Edio ’ one wiitten to 41, which 1 
am going to keep It may be useful, who knows*' . . . I*ve sur- 

rendered to him unconditionally now — do you understand me’ I think it 
the best way to disarm any suspicion, in fact he has several times asked 
me if I am happy now, and I’ve said * Yes quite * but you know that’s not 
the truth, dont you 

When she says surrendered to him she is undoubtedly 
referring to her husband. In another part of the letter she says, 
You won’t always be ‘ the man with no right,’ will you — ^tell me 
you won’t.” Some of the passages are indicative of notliing more 
than guilty passion between the parties, hut the letters are im- 
portant when you come to decide the question as to whether Mrs. 
Thompson had any reason to get rid of her husliand 

Bywaters was at home on 7th January, and left, again on the 
20th. While ho was at home no letters, so far as is known, passed 
between the paities Soon after he left the letters began again. 
I read now from the letter of 10th February (exhibit 15) — 

Darlint — ^You muft do something this time — ^I’m not really inipaiient — 
but opportunities come and go by — they have to— because I'm helpless and 
I think and think cind think — perhaps — it will never come again . . . 
On Wednesday we had words— in bed-^li you know darlint — over that same 
old subject and he said — ^it was all through you I’d altered , About 

2am he woke me up and asked for water as he felt ill 1 got it for him 
and asked him 'v^rhat the matter was and this is what he told me — whether 
its the truth J dont know or whether ho did it t<.> frighten mo, anyway it 
didn’t Ho said — someone he knows in town (not the man I previously 
told you about) had given him a prescription for a draught for imionmia 
and he’d had it made up and taken it and it made him ill He certainly 
looked ill and his eyes were glassy I’ye hunted for the said piescription 
everywhere and cant find it and asked him what ho had done with it and he 
said the chemist kept it 1 told Avis about* the incident only 1 told her as 
if it frightened and worried me as I thought perhaps it might be useful at 
some future time that I li.id told somebody. What do you think, darlint. 

The passage is perhaps dark, but light Is thrown on it by a 
later paragraph, which reads — 

It would be so easy darlint — if I had things— I do hope 1 shall. 

One of the foat*ures of the case is the number and character of 
the newspaper cuttings that have been found They are cuttings 
of a very great variety, 

Mr. Justice Shkaumatt — S ent to Bywaters? 

The Souoitoh-Obnukaxt— Y os. Along with l.he letter <lated lOth 
February there was a newspaper oulting rcfi'nring lo the poisoning 
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of a curate and his household by hyosoine. In the same letter there 
was another newspaper cutting headed '' Poisoned chocolates for 
University Chief. Deadly pow'der posted to Oxford Chancellor. 
Ground glass in box ” I ask you to notice the latter phrase. 
Another letter contained a cutting, Beautiful Dancer Drugged. 
Visit to Chinese Restaurant," giving an account of tho poisoning of 
a woman by cocaine who was suspected of having had cyanide of 
potassium administered to her I ask you carefully to note that in 
her letter of 22nd February (exhibit 16) she writes — 

I suppose it isnt possible for you to send it to me — not at all possible, 
1 do so chafe at wasting time darlint 

What 'Mt " refers to is entirely for you, and whether it has 
any significance I leave to your determination. You will distinguish 
between expressions of devotion and those which appear to indicate 
an intention to get rid of the husband That is the letter contain- 
ing the cutting about the death of a Beautiful Dancer." 

On 14th March she writes again, exhibit 20 — 

I ask you again to think out all the plans and methods for me I wait 
and wait so anxiously now — ^for the time when we*ll be with each other 
even though it is only once — for * one little hour.* 

With this letter there was enclosed a newspaper cutting which 
had reference to another poisoning case It will bo for you to say 
what she indicated In March Byw'atets returned to tliis country 
and sailed again at the end of the month. The letters then indi- 
cated the strength of tho desire and a greater determinataon on 
the part of Mrs Thompson to take action against her husband. On 
31st March, the day Bywaters sailed, when you might expect passion 
to be at its height, she wrote (exhibit 50) — 

After tonight I am going to die . . . not really . . . but put 
on the mask again darlint until the 26th May — doesn’t it seem years and 
years away^ It does to mo and I’ll hope and hope all the time that I’ll 
never have to wear the mask any more after this time. . , . This time 
really will be the last you will go away— like things are, won’t it’ We 
said it before darlint I know and we failed . . but there will be no 
failure this next time daidint, there mustn’t be— I’m lolling you— if things 
are the same again then I am going with you — wherever it is — ^if its to sea-- 
I am coming too and if it in to nowhere — ^I’m also coming darlint. You’ll 
never leave me behind again, never, unless things are different 

In that letter two possibilities are presenteil. I suggest that 
the phrase '' if things are tho same again " means ''if my husband 
is still alive, and I cannot bo with you except by leaving him, I 
will go with you." In the otlier case how wei^ ihings to bo different 
except by the destruction of her husband's life? 

The next letter is a long and ardent one, and it contains pas^ 
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sages of great importance. I refer to the letter of 1st April, ex 
hibit 17, where the following appeai‘s • — 

Don*t keep this piece. About the Maiconigram — do you mean one 
saying Yes or No, because 1 shant send it darlint Tm not going to try any 
more until you come back I made up my mmd about this last Thursday 
He was telling bis mother etc the circumstances of my ‘ Sunday morning 
escapade ’ and he puts great stress on the fact of the tea tasting bitter ‘ as 
if somethmg had been put in it ’ he says Now I think whatever else I try 
it in again will still taste bitter — ^he will recognise it and be more suspicious 
still and if the quantity is still not successful it will injure any chance 1 
may have of trying when you come home Do you understand’ I thought 
a lot about what you said of Dan Darlmt, don't trust him—I don't mean 
don’t tell him anything because I know you never would — What I mean is 
don't let him be suspicious of you regarding that — because if we were suc- 
cessful m the action — darlint circumstances may afterwards make us want 
many fnendsr—or helpers and we must have no enemies— or even people 
that know a little too much. Remember the saying * A little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing * Darlint well have no one to help us in the world 
now and we mustn’t make enemies unnecessarily Ho says — ^to his people — 
he fought and fought with himself to keep conscious — ‘ I’ll never die, 
except naturally — I’m like a cat with nine Jives ’ he said and detailed to 
them an occasion when he was young and nearly suffocated by gas fumes 1 
wish we had not got electric light— it would bo easy I’m going to try 
the glass again occasionally— when it is safe. I’ve got an electric light globe 
this time 

In the letter of 2*ltli Ajiril, exhibit 18, Mrs. Thompson writes — 

I used the “ liglit bulb ” three times, but the tliird time — ^lie found a 
piece — ^so I have given it up— until you come Jioine, 

That is the suggesl-iou carried into effect You aro not Ixiiug 
asked to say whether sho attempted to poison her husband; all you 
are asked to consider is whether Mrs. Thompson incited By- 

waters to kill her husband, and the letters aro important from that 
point of view. They are important to show that she so worked 
and preyed on the mind of this young man by her suggestions that, 
although it was his hand that struck the blow, it was her mind 
that oonoedved the crime. 

On Isi May she wrote to Byw^ateis at. Port Said, exhibit 10 — 

I don't think we'ro failures in other things and we musn’t be lu this. 
We musn’t give up as we said. No, we shall have to wait if wo fail 
again. Darlint, Fate can't always turn against us and if it is we must 
fight it — You and I aro strong now We must be .stronger. 

We must learn to be patient. . You said it was enough for 

an elephant. Perhaps it was. But you don’t allow for tlio taste making 

only a small quantity to bo taken It sounded like a reproach was it meant 
to be? Darlint I tried hard— you won't know how hard — ^bo<*ause you 
weren't thoro to see and I can’t toll you nil— but I did— I do want you to 
believe I did for both of us. . . .1 was buoyed up with the hope of 
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the ** light bulb and I used a lot — ^big pieces too — not powdered — and 
it has no eiffect — quite expected to be able to send that cable — ^but no— 
nothing has happened from it and now youi' letter tells me about the bitter 
taste again. Oh darlint, I do feel so down and unhappy. Wouldn’t the 
stufi make small pills coated together with soap and dipped in 
hquorice powder — ^like Beechams — ^try while you’re away Our Boy had 
to have his iliumb operated on because he had a piece of glass in it that’s 
what made me try that method agam — ^but I suppose as you say he is not 
normal 1 know 1 feel I shall never get him to take a sufficient quantity 
of anything bitter. No I haven’t forgotten the key I told you before 
... If ever we aie lucky enough to bo happy darling I’ll love you such 
A lot I always show you how much I love you for all you do for me 
All that lying and scheming and subterfuge to obtain one little 
Jiour in each day — when by right of nature and our love we should be 
together for all the twenty-four in every day 

What effect would letlcra of this soit have on a young man 
whose affeotiona she was engaging? On 18th May (exhibit she 
makos yet another of the almost innumerable suggest-ions to encom- 
pass her husband’s deatli. This time the suggestion comes from a 
Ixvok that members of the jury may possibly have read, written by 
ilobeit Uichens, “ Bella Donna.” She quotes the following from 
it: — 

It must be remembered that digitalm is a cumulative poison and that 
the same doso harmless if taken once^ yet frequently repeated, becomes 
deadly 

The letter goes on — Is it any use?” She refers (^onsLani.ly 
lo this b(x>k and the lesson it is to teach to I hem as a possible 
method of taldng her husband’s life. On 28rd May (exhibit 23) 
she says — 

I’d like you to read “ Bella Donna ” first you may Icurn aometliiag 
from it to help ns, then yofi can read The Fruitful Vine.” 

On Oth June Bywatei's went a>\ay anil did not retiira mi til <he 
following September. On 131h June she writes (exhibit 24) about 
an apparent illness of her husband — 

Darlmgeat Boy— I’m trying very hard— very very hard to B.B. » T know 
my pal wants me to. On Tliursday — ^ho was on the ottoman at the foot of 
the bed and said ho was dying and wanted to— he had another lu*art attack — 
thro mo. Darlint I had to laugh at this because I knew it couldn’t bo 
a heart attack. When ho saw this had no olToct on mo— ho got up and 
stormed— I said exactly what you told me to and ho replied that bo knew 
that’s what 1 wanted and ho wasnt going to give it to me— it would 
make things far loo easy for both of you (moaning you and mo). 

It may l)o suggested that there is nothing to show any want of 


* B.B. a^jparently means ** be brave.”— Kd. 
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harmony between Mr. and Mis. Thompson eacept natural quarrels. 
After reading that passage it does appear that theie was a bitter 
antagonism Theie is a postscript to Mrs. Thompson's letter of 
4th July (exhibit 26) — Have you studied bichloride of mercury, 
which I am told is a deadly poison There is another letter in 
which there is reference to a passage in “ Romance '' where she 
says — 

Then we were pals — ^this year we seem no further advanced. Why 
should you not send me something^ You still have your own way always. 
If 1 do not mind the risk why should you 

There is in that connection a more significant passage in which 
it appears that she was Lhe dominating mfiuonce in the crime. She 
was 28, and the man was only 20. The letter in question contains 
the following : — 

From then onwards everything has gone well with our lives : Darlint 
I should not mind if I could feel some day I could make up to you for 
some of the unhappiness I have cost you — foci it shall come right but 
there is no conviction in it, why cannot wo see into the luiuie 

I suggest that through the coiresijondence it become>s clear that 
it was Mrs Thompson who was urging By waters on to commit the 
Clime in some way or oLheir in oi'der to secure the haiiiiincss upon 
which her passion was set. lie may have been reluctant or not, 
but can you, members of the jury, have any doubt after hearing 
these letters that she was not reluctant? 1'he tame comes when 
apparently she is determined that there shall bo a culmination of 
the whole idea. It ayipeared that the man was cooling in his affec- 
tion, or passion, or his readiness to commit the crime. lie was 
approaching this couniiy and in a letter (exhibit 28) she says, 1 
think I am fearfully disappointed about you not getting in on 
Friday.” She also refers io it being 109 days wince she has seen 
him. Further on in lhat letter she says — 

Barlingest boy,— I dont quite understand yon about Pals.*' Tfou 
say “ Can wc be Pais only, Pcidi, ifc will make it easier *’ Do you 

mean for always^ because if you do, No, No, a thousand times. We can't 

be ** pals *' only for always darlmt its impoRsiblo physically and 
mentally . It must bo still " the hope of all ** or “ the finish of 
all.** If you still only mean for a certain time and you think it best, 
darlmt it shall bo so— I don’t sec how it will hv easier niysolf 
You sound very dospomlcnt when you say about ** Time jiasses and with it 
some of the pain — Fate ordained our lot to be hard ’* Docs some of the 
pain you feel pass with time? Perhaps it does -things seem so much 
easier to forgot with a man— his environment is always diffprenir— but with 

a woman it’s always tho isamo. Darlmt iny pain gets less and less bear- 

able— it hurts more and more every day, ev(‘ry hour really. . . . No, 1 
don’t think the man who mistook xnc for ** Romance ** wan decent darlmt, 
but 1 do think ho was quite genuine m mistaking mo, I don’t think it 
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was a ruse on his part Yes, darlint you are jealous of him — but I want 
you to be — ^he has the right by law to all that you have tho right to by 
nature and love — yes darhnt be jealous, so much that you will do some- 
thing desperate 

Bywaters’ ship ariives at Tilbury on 23r<l September, and she 
sends him a telegiam, Can you meet Peiili Broadway 4 p.m/^ 
That she was not content oven then to leave the man alonet appeals 
from another newspaper extinct dated 20th September, headed 

Chicken Broth death Rat poison consumed by fowl kills woman ” 
This was a refeionce to the dealJi of a w'oman who was said to have 
taken poison in chicken broth There is no doubt that Mrs. Thomp- 
son and Bywaters did meet on 2r)th Sejdenibcr and the death of Peicy 
Thompson took place on 4th October They met outside the premises 
where Mrs. Thompson was employed Bywaters -was seen by a Mrs. 
Vallender outside the premises and they weie soon afterwards in 
Fuller’s shop. It seems that on the ??unday or Monday before the 
crime Mrs Thomi)son wrote to Bywatei-s. The letter (exhibit 60) is 
undated, and it commences — 

Barlingest lover of mine, thank you, thank you, oh thank you tt 
thousand times loi Kiiday— it was Jovel;y- lis ahvuyr. luvoly to go out 
with you And then Saturday — ^yes I did fori happy . All Saturday 

evening I was thinking abtiut you . 1 tried so hnrd to find a way 

out of to-night darhngest but ho w«is Mif^picioiis and still is— -T Mipposo w’o 
must mako a study of this deceit for soiiio tune longer I imtc it. . . . 
Don’t forget what wo tallied in tho Toa Ro(nn, I’ll still iisk and try if 
you will — we only liavo 3^ years loft darhngest. 

That IS a rather ciyjdic reference to a peiiod that Mrs. Tla>in]»son 
mentions more than once. She speaks sortiotiines of four years; 
then fifteen months have passetl, and now she says there are three 
and three-quarter years. I ask — what did they talk about in I ho 
tearoom? I lait it that there was a long course of suggestion* 
resulting in a desire to escape from the position, and a fresh sugges- 
tion was made in the tearoom On 2nd October, in the inorning, 
Bywatcirs was rung up by a woman. Mrs. Bywalers answeied the 
telephone and Bywators was summoned to it. fl© loft Oie house that 
inorning, and w-as seen with Mrs Thompson in the aft-enioon. On 
3rd October Bywators was again rung up on the teleplione. Ife left 
the house, w'earing a grey overcoat, and W'as seen with Mrs. I'liompson 
at Fuller’s between four o’clock and 5.16, at which hour they left the 
shop together. He spent the evening at Oio Oraydons’ house while 
Mr. and Mrs. Thompson wont to a theatre with a Mr. an<l Mrs. 
Laxton, Mr. Laxton being an uncle of Mrs. Thompson. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson went back to Ilford after tlie jierfonnanoo. (Tho Solicitor- 
General described tho circumstances of tho attack on Mr. Thompson 
and pointed out that there were no signs of a struggle.) Other 
theatre-goers wore attracted to the spot and hcanl Mrs. Thompson 
exclaim, Oh, my God, will you help me? My husband is dying.’’ 
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Refming to the occasion when at Ilfon’d police station Mrs- 
Thompson saw Bywaters, the SoHoitor-General said — She was much 
agitated and exclaimed My God, what can I do? Why did he do 
it? I did not want him to do it I must tell the tinith. I saw my 
husband strugghng with Freddy Bywaters.’^ Bywatei’s at first de- 
clared that he knew nothing about the mattei, but when told that 
Mrs. Thompson was being charged with him, he said Why Mrs. 
Thompson? She was not aware of my movements. I met Mr. and 
Mrs Thompson in the road I said to him, ' You have got to separate 
from your wife ’ lie said, ^ No ’ 1 said, ^ Yes.’ We struggled, 

and I tool: my knife from my pocket We fought and he got the 
worst of it She must have been spollboimd as I never saw her move. 
The 1 oason I fought Thompson is because he never acted like a man 
to his wufe I could not go on seeing her live like she did. I did 
not intend to kill but only to injure him ” 

A post-nioitom examination showed that theie w^ciic piacticaily 
no traces of any poison There was a trace of morphine, but the 
presence of that might bo due to other reasons, and it has no signifi- 
cance in the case Nor was there any trace of glass in the body. 

(The Solicitor-Genei'al read the statements by the accused.) I 
suggest to you, members of the jury, that you will have to consider 
whether the hand that struck the blow was moved, was incited, to 
the crime by Mrs. Thompson It is no answer that tho whole of 
the incitement, should come from Mrs. Thompson. It may be that 
tho passion of Iho young man may have led him in that direction, 
Thea*e is the undoubted evidence in the letters upon which you caa 
find that there was a preconcerted meeting between Mrs. Thompson 
and By waters at tho place; but supposing you were not wholly 
satisfied that there was a conspiracy made to effect the murder afc 
this place and time, if you are satisfied that Mrs. Thompson incited 
the murder and that, incited and directed by her controlling hand. 
Bywaters committed the murder, then it will be my duty to ask you, 
after hearing the evidence, to find her who incited and proposed the 
munler as guilty as Bywatei’S who committed it. 

Evidence for the Prosecution- 

John Ambhosb Henry Laxton, examined by Mr. Travers 
Humphreys — I live at South Tottenham. The deceased Percy 
Thompson was my nephew by marriage. From time to time I met 
him and his wife, the prisoner Thompson. On Tuesday, Srd 
October, I met them both by arrangement at the Criterion Theatre ; 
I think the arrangement was made by my wife about a week or a 
fortnight beforehand. After the performance was over we left 
Mr. and Mrs. Thompson at the Piccadilly Tube station, about 
quarter to eleven or eleven o’clock. They were going to Liverpool 
Street, and went down a different lift from what we did. 

0 
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Cross-examined by Sir H Curtis Bennett — I had gone on 
several occasions before to the theatre with Mr. and Mrs Thompson. 
So far as I could see, they appeared to bo on good teims. The 
party upon the particular evening to which I have spoken was an 
ordinary happy theatre party, and when Mr. and Mrs Thompson 
left us at the tube station they appeared to be upon their usual 
terms. 

Egbert Taylor, examined by Mr Eoland Oliver — I am a 
l>olice constable of the K Division, and am accustomed to making 
plans I have prepared a plan of the neighbourhood of Belgrave 
Road and Kensington Gardens, Ilford, which is now produc<Ml 1 
have shown by dots the actual scene of the crime, nearly half-way 
between Endsleigh Gardens and Kensington Gardens. I also show 
the street lamps in the neighbourhood. The place where the ac< ual 
killing was done is a dark part of the road at night. The spol I 
have maiked on the plan as the scene of killing is only 54 yards 
from Thompson's house, 41 Kensington Gardens At this point 
the pavement is 7 feet wide, and the roadway is 26 feet wide. 

Dora Fxnoii Pittard, examined by Mr. Travers IJumpiiuuyh — 
I live at 59 Endsleigh Gaidens, Ilford A few minutes before mid- 
night on 3rd October I arrived with some friends of mine at Ilford 
station, and I proceeded to walk home by Belgrade Road. When 
I was between De Vere Gardens and Endsleigh Gaidens I saw a 
woman running towards me — ^tlie prisoner, Airs Thonipson She 
cried out, ‘‘ Oh, my God* Will you help nio; my husband is dl, 
he is bleeding.^’ 1 asked her whete he was, and she said ho was 
on the pavement. I took Mrs. Thompson to the house of Dr. 
Maudsley, at the corner of Courtland Avenue, and then 1 wont 
back to Kensington Gardens, Mrs. Thompson being just in front of 
me. Finding a man lying on the pavement., I asked Mrs. Thompson 
what had happened to her husband, and she said, Oh, don't ask 
me, I don^t know. Somebody flow past, an<l when I t.urned i.o 
speak to him blood was pouring out of his mouth.*’ Mrs. Thonijison 
was very agitated and incoherent. 

Cross-examined by Sir H. Curtis Bennett — ^When I first saw 
Mrs. Thompson she was running hard in my diiection 

It was quite clear to you that at that time she was in a 
hysterical condition? — ^Tes, she was very agitated. 

It was quite obvious to you that what she wanted was to get 
help for her husband? — ^Yes, I suppose go. 

Perot Edward Clevelt, examined by Mr. Travbrb ITuMPirnHYs 
—I live at 62 Mayfair Avenue, Ilford. I was one of the juirty 
which included the last witness, Miss Pittard. While walking 
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through Belgrav© Road w© met the prisoner, Mrs. Thompson, who 
seemed to come out of the darkness, as it were She spoke about 
her husband having fallen down, that he was ill, and she wanted 
help, and eh© asked where we could find a doctor. W© went to Dr. 
Maudsley's house, and, on returning, we found the deceased lying 
on the pavement with his back piopped up against the wall I 
asked Mrs. Thompson how it had hapjiened, and she said she could 
not say — Something blushed past,'^ or ‘‘ flew past,'' or words to 
that efiect, and h© fell down." 

Cross-examined by Sir H Curtis Bennett — When Mrs. 
Thompson first came up, was not the first thing she said, “ Do you 
know a doctor, do you know a doctoi ? " — No, I think the first thing 
was that she asked foi help She asked for a doctor, and said that 
her husband had fallen down. On the way back from Dr Mauds- 
Joy’s Mrs. Thompson ran on in fiont of us to get back to her 
husband When we got there w© found her kneeling down with 
him 

When you asked her what had happened, was she in a very 
agitated condition? — ^Yes, she was ceitainly very excited and 
agitated. 

And hysterical and incoherent in her statements? — ^Yes. 

John Webber, examined by Mr. Roland Oliver — I am a sales 
manager, and live at 69 D© Vere Gardens, Ilford. About 12 30 
in the morning of 4th October, just as I was about to retire to 
bed, I heard a woman's voice saying, Oh, don't; oh, don't," in 
a most piteous manner. On hearing that I went out into the 
street, and I saw two ladies and a gentleman coming towards me 
in the direction of Dr Maudsley's ho-use. On© of the ladies was 
running in front of the other two After they had passed me 1 
saw a match being struck, and 1 went up to the place and found a 
man sitting against tho wall. Mrs. Thompson was there alone 
with him, and I asked her if the man had had a fall, but she said 
she did not know. I asked her if I could be of any assistance to 
him, and she said, Don't touch him, don't touch him, a lady and 
a gentleman have gone off for a doctor." After that Dr. Maudsley 
came with Miss Pittard and Mr. Clevely. I helped the doctor to 
undress the man. I heard the doctor ask Mrs. Thompson if he had 
been ill, and where they had com© from. She told him that he had 
not been ill, and that th^ had corao from the Criterion Theatre. 

Cross-examined by Sir H. Curtis Bennett — I have no doubt 
whatever that the voice I heard, Oh, don't; oh, don't," was the 
voice of Mrs. Thompson. It was about three or five minutes after- 
wards that I saw the three persons coming towards me. Mrs 
Thompson, who waa in front, was sobbing and running hard. 
When I went across to where Mr. Thompson was sitting on the 
pavement I found Mrs. Thompson there, evidently waiting for 
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assistance. I asked her if he had had a fall, and she said “ Yes — no 
— I don't know.'^ 

It was quite evident, was it not, that she was in a very agita:od 
state at that time^ — I should say she was almost hysterical 

Dr. Noel Maudsley, examined by Mr Travers IIuMpmtEYS — 
I live at 62 Courtland Avenue, Ilford, which is at the comer of 
Belgrave Road. I was called up by Miss Pittard in the early 
morning of 4th October, and I went to a spot about half-way 
between Kensington Gardens and Endsleigh Gardens. I there saw 
a juau lying on the pavement, with Mrs Thompson standing 
by his side. I stiuck a match and made an examination of the 
man. 1 hrst examine<l his jiulse, and found that ho was dead. 1 
should think about five or eight minutes would elapse from the 
time I was first called to the time 1 actually got to the body. When 
I examined the man I should say ho had been dead somowhoro about 
ten minutes. Mrs. Thompson was in a confused condition, hys- 
terical and agitated I asked her if her husband had been taken 
ill coming home in the train or coming along the load, and she 
said no. When J told her that her husband was dead she said, 
Why did you not come sooner and save hiin^ " I saw no 
wounds; there were no bleeding points to observe, but tlio blood 
was welling out of his mouth I did not see any indi<‘atio«s of a 
struggle having taken place. 

Cross-examined by Mr Ceciij WhitbtjEy — I never directed my 
attention at all to the wounds from which this man was Hufforiiig ; 
I made no examination. 

Walter Grimes, examined by Mr. Travers IIumpiireys — I am 
a sergeant of the K Division of the Metropolitan Police. About 
Sam. on 4th October I went to Mrs. Thompson’s house and asked 
her if she could explain to mo what had happened on the road home 
from the station She said, ‘‘ I don’t know, I can’t say; I only 
know that my husband suddenly dropped down an<l screamed out, 
* Oh.’ I then rushod across the road and saw a lady and gentle- 
man, and asked them if they would help me, and they went with 
me to the doctor,” Later on in the morning I asked her if she was 
carrying a knife iii her handliag at the time, and she replied, 
No.” 1 then asked her if she or her husband saw or spoke to 
any person when they wore coming through Bolgrave Road, ami 
she replied, No, I did not notice any one.” 

Cross-examined by Sir 11. Cortis Bennett — I was along with 
Sergeant Mow when 1.his conversation took place with Mrs. Thomp- 
son at three o’clock in the morning. At that time she appeared to 
bo very; distressed and inclined to bo hysterical. Sergeant Mow 
asked her, Can jm account for the cuts on your Iiusband’s neck?” 
Mrs. Thompson said, No. We wore walking along; my husband 
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Baid, ‘ Oh ' 1 said, * Bear up/ thinking he had one of his attacks. 

He then tell on me and walked a little fuithor; he then fell up 
against the wall, and then on to the ground. Sergeant Mew then 
asked her if her husband carried a knife. 

Walter Mew, esamined by Mr Tracers Humphreys — I am a 
police sergeant. I went to Belgrave Road shortly after 1 a.m. on 
4th Octobei Mis Thompson was there beside the body of Jier 
husband. After the body was removed by some other officers I went 
with her to her home, 41 Kensington Gardens, which was quite 
close by. On the way there she said, Will he come back? and 
I replied, Yes.’’ She then said, They w'lll blame me for this ” 
At three o’clock on that same morning I returned to 41 Kensington 
Gardens and saw Mis. Thomf)son again 1 asked her, Can you 
.)C(‘ 0 unt for the cuts on your husband’s neck? ” She replied, No 
Wo were walking along and my husband said, Oh.’ I said, ' Bear 
up,’ thinking he had one of his attacks He then fell on me, and 
walked a little further. He then fell up against the wall, and llion 
on to the giound ” I asked her, ‘‘ Did he have a knife? ” An<l 
she replied, No, I did not see a knife or anything.” I noticed 
that her coat and her clothes and face had signs of blood on them, 
which would be natuial if sJio had been holding up her husband or 
anybody else who was bleeding. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cecil Wiiitrley — I went to the mortuary 
to which the body was taken, and I saw the clothes taken off the 
deceased man’s body He was wealing a blue suit There w'as a hip 
pocket on the right-hand side of the trousers. 

Ciofis-examined by Sir IT. Cuims BEtcjsnfiTT — ^Tlie upper part of 
Mr. Thompson’s clothing was saturated with blood The blood 
which I saw on the clothes of Mrs. Thompson w^as quite consistent 
w’ith her having assisted her husband and having propped him up 
against the wall in the position in which he was found. 

By Mr. Justice Shearman — ^When she said, Will he come 
back,” 1 thought she meant would they bring her husband’s body 
back. 

Oross-eonamin/itiM eofitmved — do not think she realised at tlie 
time that her husband was dead. 

Richard J]a3j.,idat Thompson, examined by Mr Travbbs 
Humphreys — I live at 49 Seymour Gardens, Ilford. The deceased, 
Percy Thompson, was my brother. He w^as thiriy-t.wo years of age 
at the time of his death. I last saw him alive on the night of 2nd 
October. At that time he appeared to be in gootl health. His wife 
and he had been living at 41 Kensington Gardens, Ilford, for some- 
thing over two years. I was called in the early moniing of 4th 
October to go to 41 Kensington Gardens, and I got there between 
quarter to two and two o’clock. I had been told that my brother 
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had had a seizure and was dead. When I got to the house I found 
my sister-in-law there; she was in a very agitated condition. I 
asked her if she could give me a rough idea of what had happonc^d 
and how my hi’other had met wuth his death. She stated lhat lie 
was walking along and suddenly camo over queer, fell against tlio 
wall, and slid down saying Oh She told me that her liusband 
had been complaining of jiains in his leg on the way from ih'j 
station. She went to get the neaiest doctor, and on her way sho 
met a lady and gentleman, and asked them to ol)tain assiKlance foj 
her I understood then that they wont with her to thoi doctoi's, 
and lie was rather a long time coming, and she complained about, 
it. When the doctor a.nive<l her husband was dead I uiiderstooil 
her to say that the doctor said ho had died from hicinorrhago f 
do not think I asked hor any other questions* 

Cross-examined by Mr. CJisojii WmTELMr — Ky siKt.er-in-law wax 
a Miss Graydon; T have know'n her for many yeais. My lirothor araJ 
his wife frequont.ly visited the Graydons at 231 Shakes]iearo Cresconl. 
I think they usually w’ent there on a Friday. I have iiovor mt-l the 
prisoner By^vaLors at the Graydons’ house. 

Cross-examined by Sir 11. Cuhtls Bennett — ^My brother joincnl 
the London Scottish in 1916, and ■was discharge<l because he wa*^ 
suffering from heart trouble and was totally untit for scrvici'-. 

Ctiul examiiuxl by Mr. Travers UuMPiiuErs — T am a 

police constable. At 12.30 a.m. on 4th October I, with the assistanco 
of another constable, took the b(Kly of the deceased man Thompson 
to the Ilford mortuary and assisted to undress the bo<ly I did not 
find a knife or any other weapon in the jiosscssion of the <lcceasr<l 
man. Except for the cuts in the clothing caused by a knifes I did 
not find that the clothing had been toni at all. 

Dr. Percy James DuouonT, examinecl by the Solicitor -Gbneiut, 
— I am divisional surgeon to the Ilford Police Division, On Htli 
October I made, hy direction of the Coroner, a post-moilem examina 
tion of the body of Percy Thompson. I found on the bwly, on the 
left side below the ribs, four slight cuts on the skin. I also found 
on the front of the chin two slight cuts parallel to one anolher* 
two slight cuts on the right side of the lower jaw, and on tiie inner 
side of the right arm, at the elbow, there was a cut 3| inches long 
I then found a stab iu the back of the neck 2 inches deep and in^^he^. 
wide; that was above the clothing. Then there was a stab at the 
back of the neck slightly to the right 2J inches dee]) and 1^ int‘ho{> 
wide, passing upwards towards the right oar. 

By Mr. Justice Shearman — ^These were two se[)at*aio stabs. 

Emmimtion cmimued — The insult of the second stab was 
that there was about half a pint of blood in the sf.omach which had 
come from the artoiy in the neck, the carotid arteiy, which had 
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been severed I should say that the wounds at the back and round 
the neck required a consideiable force. Those at the front were 
superficial, and did not require so much force. I came to the con- 
clusion from the bloodstains that the assailant was on the footpath 
when the blows were stiuck With regaid to the slight wound at 
the front, the assailant must have been in front and then got round 
to the back with the deeper ones. The stab that cut his carotid 
artery is more likely to have been struck from the back than from 
the front It would have been possible for the man to walk after 
the blow that severed the aitery was struck, but not for very long. 
I do not think he would be able to speak very much. I should think 
that the man would die in about a couple of minutes after the severe 
slab was deliveied The wounds which I saw could have been inflicted 
by the knife which is now produced. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cbotl Wiutbley — In my opinion, the 
wound on the neck, the fatal wound, was leceived from behind. 

But it is doubtful? — It IS doubtful I am quite clear that the 
fatal TOund was the last blow that was inflicted. 

Mrs. LiLiAisr Btwathkh, examined by Mr. Rolaijd Oliver — ^I am a 
widow, and reside at 11 Wcslow Street, Upper Norwood The 
prisoner Byv^aters is my son. He was twenty on 27th June of this 
year. For some years past ho has been employed as a ship's writer 
by the P. & 0 Company. When the ship was in port and his duties 
did not necessitate his staying with the ship ho used to live with me. 
Once in the summer of last year he stayed away for about a fortnight, 
lie told me that he had been staying with Mr and Mrs. Thompson 
at Ilford, and that he had gone with them to the Isle of Wight for 
a holiday. I believe this w’^as in July of last year, but I could not 
say for certain. For the last year or more he has been on the P. & 
O. ship '' Morea " When she was in port she was generally at 
Tilbury, and my son always stayed with me except on the one 
occasion I have spoken to. I lielieve he sometimes slept on board. 
I know the Graydoii boys through their going to school with my son. 
I believe that he once stayed for a short, time with the Graydons 
at Manor Park, but I could not say for certain I know Mrs 
Graydon slightly, and have been in her company onco or twice at the 
outside. The last time I saw her before this affair was early this 
year, but I did not speak to her then. 

Coming to the last time that my son came home from sea, the 
Morea " got in on 23rd September, and my son I'cmaineS with the 
ship, working there for some days, but sleeping at home. I think 
he stopped working on the ship on Friday, 29m September. That 
day he just went up to town, as far as I know, and came back homo 
to sleep some time after nine o'clock in the evening. On the 
Saturday morning he went up to town and came back to tea. On 
Sunday, 1st October, he stayed at home all day. On the Monday 
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morning he went up to town. Before he went out there was a 
telephone message. I answered the telephone and spoke to a woman. 
I do not know whose voice it was. As the result of speaking to that 
woman my son came downstairs from his bedroom and sjioke through 
the telephone. He went up Lo town just after eleven o’clock, I 
think, and he came back at night with the 11.5 tram from Victoria 
I had Iteen in town myself that day, and I came back in the same 
train. Our station is Gijjsy Hill. On the Tuesday ilic leloi»hoi»e 
i*ang just before nine o’clock, and my son answerc<l it I do iiol know 
whether it was a man or a woman who rang up. My son left the 
house a little before twelve I went to bed about half-i>ast ten lhat 
evening; my eon had not returned then Later on llio IVonf-dcjor 
bell rang I could not say what lime it was; I lliink I 'vvas sleeping 
when the bell rang I called out, ‘‘ Is that, you, Mick?” and be 
answered, Yes, Mum.” Next morning I saicl to bun, “ You weie 
Into last night, were you not? ” and he said, “ Yes ” 1 asked him, 
''Did you go to sleofi in Ibo train? ” and he said, " Yes, and went 
on to Norwoo<l Junction,” two or three stations funbtM* douu tin Imo. 
Jlo did not say how ho bad got back fi*om there. On tin* inni day, 
Wedne-sday the 4lli, I went, up lo London with my son, tmd lofi Inip at 
the corner of Choapside, just past Nicholson’s, lielwven half puMi two 
and throe o’clock in the aftonioou. That was tke hist time I saw 
him before he was in custody About eleven o’clock lhat cvi^>ing 
I saw Inspector Page wlien I got lioine, and I lock him to ni} son’s 
bedroom. I saw him lake eoxno loiters out of a sail case, and mIso 
two pieces of paper out of my son’s coat. 

By Mr. Justtob Sxh3aiima.n — I ]>eJieve the last (rain to oin slalion 
leaves Victoria at Ion minutes past t. waive, but 1 could not say for 
certain. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cmojl WniTBLRT — My husliand was a 
sliip’s clerk also. Ife joined the Army in Dei'ombor, 1914, an<i was 
killed in the war. xifter my liusband was killeti I stailwl a millnn^r’s 
business in Upper Norwood My boy has been with me always except 
at Ihe time he has been at sea and the time he was st,ayiug with 
the Thom]JSonfi. When ho was at school he got a a]>lon<lid charactc'r, 
every report was marked " Excellent.” After leaving sihool he 
went to some shipping agente in Leadenhall Street, and remained 
with them for about nine months. lie left there with an ex<‘.ellunt 
character, and went to another firm of shipping agents, with whom 
he remained until Februaiy, 1918, when he joined the luercliant 
service as a writer. Since then he has been at sea most of the tini<s 
W'ith intervals of about a fortnight, and his certificale of discharge 
at the end of each voyage shows that his character for ability was very 
good and for general conduct also very good. He has been practically 
all over the world. I have two daughters as well as my son. When 
ho came back the Iasi time his ship arrived on 28rd September, and 
he came straight back that day lo mv house at Westow llill. 
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Although he was working on the ship until 29th September, he always 
slept at home. On Satuixiay, 30th, he came home to lea about 
four o’clock, and he did not go out again until about eleven o’clock 
on the Monday morning I was not aware until I heard recently 
that he visited the Graydons’ house on the evening of 2nd October, 
nor was I aware that he visited the Graydons again on the Tue<^day 
evening. On the following day, 4th October, he was with me in 
London until after two o’clock, wdien he left me at St Paiil’a 
Ohui'chyard 

Has he always been an excellent son^ — One of the best that a 
mother could have. 

William Eustace Gpatdon, examined by Mr. Tbavijus 
Humphreys — I reside at 231 Shakespeare Crescent, Manor Park. The 
female prisoner is my daughter She w^as married to Mr. 1'hompson 
on 16th January, 1916, and she wall he iwoiity-nine years of age on 
Christmas Day Theie are no children of tho marriage She has 
been living for the last tw^o years at 41 Keiish'gton Gardens, Ilfoid, 
and I saw both her and lier husband there from time to tnno I 
have known tho prisoner Jl 3 wvaters for two and a lialf or three 
years to tho best of my recollection. When he was at home between 
his voyages lie used to come to our house from time to time, and 
he stayed for a ])eriod wntli iin while he was waiting for a ship. I 
think that woald be in t.lie summer of 1921. When he returned 
from his voyage on 23r<l September of this year he visited us on 
several occasions Ho was at our house on Monday, 2nd October, 
about 6.46 or seven o’clock in the oveiimg, and loft about ten, or 
possibly a little later Ilo came aliout tho same time on Tuesday, 
3rd, and left about the same time. I remember my uumamed 
daughter. Avis, saying in the foui'se of that evening and in the 
presence of Bywatei-s tliat the Thompsons had gone to a theatre, but 
he made no comment. I saw Bywators again at our house next 
evening, the 4ih, about sevon o’clock, lie had a copy of the 
Evening News^ and he asl?ed mo if I had seen the paper. I said, 
No.” Then he said, Tliis is a terriblo thing if it is tine ” I 
surmised w^hat he was referring to, and said, I am afraid it. is 
only too true ” 

Did you know at that time that Mr Thompson had been killed 
by somebody? — T knew Mr. I'hompson w’as dead. While Bywaters 
was at my house (hat evening some police officers came and took him 
away. 

Cross-exanuned by Mr, Cecil Wiiithley — My daughter and her 
husband were w'oekly visitors at our houHO; they practically always 
came on a Friday. Bywaters was know’ii to me and my family for 
some considerable time, and he was a fretpiont visitor at our house. 
He came back from his last voyage on 23rd September, but he <lid 
not come to see us until Monday, 2nd Oci ober, when ho came round 
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about 7 30 in the evening It is quite probable that he would stay 
talking to me and my family until about 10 or 10 30 — pei'haps not 
quite so late. My son Newenham was there, but ho may have gone 
out during the evening Bywalers spoke to me that evening about 
some tobacco that I had agreed to get for him lie came again 
about siwen o’clock m tho evening of IHiosrlay, 3rd Oidobor, and ho 
remained until ten or thereabouts. During the ^^ho^e time he w'as 
talking to mo and to my wife and my daughter Avis I cannot 
recollect Mrs Thomjison’s name coming up during that conversation 
I have no j*e(‘ollection of any comment being made ujion tbo tobacco 
pouch that he had. I was not present m the room (luring the whole 
time that he was tlicre, and it is possible that something may have 
been said about tho toha(^co pouch when I \v*a.s not in the room. 

Was ho exactly tlic ^aine on (hat evening as h<-^ liad always lieen 
on pievious evomngs^ — (Jluilo. 

Nothing unsual about liim^ — Nothing vhat(‘ver 
Cross-examined by Sir If Cuirns lliiiNNK'n — I knew my sou-in 
f(»r a1>oufc seven years before liis inarriago 
During tlio whole of the time you kru‘vv liim had he coinjilained 
of heajrt attacks^ — lie had complained of \aii(ms altacks, generally 
his heart. I have never s(‘en him myself in a licart allack. 

1 eho^v you an enclosure (exhibit I5a), which in a letter 
written by your daughi.e^r to Byv\aters It is a culling from file Dnifi/ 
f^hetch of Olh Febniary, 11)22, and it is h<*aded ‘‘ ()urali‘\s liouseholil 
4 )f lhr(K‘. iMysteiy of his death sull uns(tved. Wife and doctor. 
Woman asked to leave (lie (^ouil during man’s cviden<‘e.” Have 
you got tliat? — Yos, 1 h<m' that tliat report refers (o a i)r. I’reston 
Wallis, who was my docior since about H)00. 

From JJ)0() until 1015, when your daught<‘r got marri<*d, Dr. 
Vreston Wallis would have been her doc.tor'/ — He would, Exhibit 
15b is apparently a continuation of thei sann^ report — ** PoisotuMl 
curate. Kesmned irupicst today following analyst’H investigation.” 
llywat(‘rs l>ved f<«* some tinie at. Manor i’ark, uf> to IDIG or ther(‘- 
ubouts. T could not say wiiether Dr. Preston Wallis was also tho 
Bywaters’ dodor. Exhibit No. 24, which is now shown me, is in my 
daiighlcr’s handwriting, and is dated l3Lh June, H)22 - 

I rang Avis yostcrdiy and she said ho camo down then^ in a rago 
and told Dad evorything— about all the rows wo have had over you— but 
skA did not Tneiition lie said anything uhoui the fin.L n^al oik' on August 1st 
—so I rupposo ho kept that luick to Hint his own ('nds. Dad said it was 
a disgraceful thing that you should coino between husband and wife and I 
ought to be asiiaruod Darlint I told you this is how they would look at 
it— they dont understand and they never will 4iiiy of tlunn, 

^Phompson novor camo to mo and mndo any <*omf»laint as to th© 
conduct of Bywators with my daughter; (hut is tlm juinwit 
imagination — 
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Dad was going to talk to me Avis said — but I went down and nothing 
whatever was said by any of them I told Avis I shd tell them off i? 
they said anything to me I didn’t go whining to my people when he did 
things I didn’t approve of and I didn’t e?..pect him to — ^but however nothing 
was said at all Dad said to them ‘ What a scandal if it should get in the 
papers ” so evidently he suggested drastic measures to them. 

There ifi no truth whatever in those two paragraphs. As a matter 
of fact, I had no idea that my daughter and her husband were not 
on good terms Whenever 1 saw Ihem together they always appeared 
to be quite happy and fond of each other 

Re-examined by the SoLiciTOR-GENBiuXi — I cannot remember any 
particular theatre being mentioned when my daughter mentioned the 
fact that the Thompsons had gone fco tlie theatre or were going to the 
theatre on the night of 3rd October It would not bo necessary or 
convemonb for Dywaten’s to go through Ilford in order to get from 
my house in Manor Park to Uiiper Norwood 

By Mr Justtce SaEAnvAis" — ^Tlie ordinaiy way would be by the 
Distnet Railway from East JJam to ^^ic.loiia 

Re-examinathm contnnted — ^lliore is no route that I know of that 
would take him through or i»ear Bolgravo Hoad in order to get to 
Upper Norwood I had no knowledge of J)r. Eainoll, the Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxfonl University. He is quite a s< ranger to me. 

By Mr Jctstiob SnuAmiAN — I had never heard of any trouble 
about Bywaters coming between Thompson and my daughter. 

Ernest Foster, oxannnal by Mr Travers HuMpniiETS — I am a 
detective constable In tlio evening of dth October I went to Mr. 
Craydon’s house in Manor l*ark, and I there saw the prisoner 
Bywaters. I said lo him, Wo are police oflicers Is your name 
Frederick Bywators? ami he said, Ves I said, ‘‘ I wish you to 
accompany us to Ilford police station for Iho ]uirposo of being inter 
viewed m coimection with tho Ilford murdci JIo made no rejjly, 
and I conveyed him to Ilford police station, wdioic* he was detainod. 

Crosa-examinfvl by Mr. CBOin WniTEnEY — Sergeant Williams, 
IMr. Graydon, and, I think, Mr. Ncwenliam Graydon wore present in 
the room when I said I wanted Bywaters to go to the Ilford police 
station. It is possible that Bywaiei’s may have said, “ Certainly,^’ 
hut I did not hear him. I did not hoai him say Cort.ainly, I will 
do anything T can to help you '' 

By Mr Justice Shearman — At any rate, ho went quietly? — ^Yes 

Mrs. Fanitt Marta Lestkh, cxammwl by Mr. Travers lIuMurmETS 
— I live at 41 Kensington Gardena, Ilford. I lived at that house 
before Mr. and Mi’s. Thompson came about two years ago. Mr. 
Thompson bought the house, and I liecame their tenant of part of 
the house, Mr. and Mrs. Thomyison occupying the two rooms ujistaiin 
and eome rooms downstairs. Both Mr. and Mrs. Thomiison usckI to 
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go to their business in London, leaving about quarter-past eight in 
the morning. Generally Mrs. Thompson came back to the house 
first, about quarter to seven, or i)erhaps befoie that. Sometimes 
Mr Thompson was veay late m getting home, about leu or elcvoii 
I remember their going for a holiday to the Isle of Wight m June 
of last yeai*. When they came back from their holiday they brought 
the prisoner By waters with them, and he remained foi some time, 
but I could not say whether it w'as as a paying guest. lie left on 
the Tuesday after the August Bank Holiday. Mi- Thompson had 
his breakfast in bed that, morning, and Bywaiors and Mrs Ihompson 
had their brealcfast downstaim Bywators went away for good after 
Mr. and Mrs. Thompson had gone out. Airs. Thompson showed me 
her arm; it was black from the shoulder to the elbow. When fi>ho 
fihowofl me her arm I asked her what \va.s wrong, and she said, 

Mr Thompson and Mr By waters were linving a few words and 1 
inteifei'cd, and he pushed mo on one sale — shoved mo up against the 
table.” I think Byw^aters left the house within a day or so after 
that, and hei did not come hack again. 

By Mr. Jcjstxob Siieauman — ^ifo came back to the house onco 
again on a Sal,urday afternoon, but 1 could not say when, and ho 
saw both Ml*, and Mrs. Thompson. 

Examination coniunK'd — I would not say (hat Mr and Mrs 
Thompson were on veiy good terms at any time. I used to hoar 
them having very high words at times. 1 remember »Saturday, 
i‘IOili Set>tembor Mr. and Mis Thompson vrent away togellio»i 
in the morning and Airs Thom]>son returnoil about half-past Urn. 
She stayed in for a time and then went out again. Sho eamo back 
in the middle of the day and cooke<i Mr. Thompson’s dinner. Ho 
came homo to dinner. On Sunday, 1st October, Mrs. I’lnmijifon was 
in (luring the day and cooked their dinner. They wont out. together 
with some frtends, I think, in the aft/ernoon. On Monday morning, 
2nd, they both went away the same as usual and they came back 
about seven o’clock On Tuesday they Isilh went away ns usual, 
and (he nest lime I saw Mi's. Thom})son was when she was brought 
back after midnight. Wlien slie vras brought back she only said 
that they would not let her go with him, or they would not lei. her 
bring him liomc*! — liiey had taken him away from Jior and if they 
would lot her go to him she would make him bettor. TIkj Thomp- 
sons’ looms ai'o lightcsl by olectric light. They did not keep a 
servant; Mrs. Thompson cooked the fcKxl. A servant came on this 
day, 4th October, for the first t ime. 

Cross-examined by Mr Cecjil Wxittiolrt — I am quite clear tiiat 
Mrs. ^rhompaon came back about twenty minutes past tt**!! on the 
Saturday forenoon aflor having gone out with her husband- She 
remained in the houso for about twenty minutcis and she was back 
again at one o’clock. From that time lo the Monday morning die 
and her husband wore togcihor as far as I know. 
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Cross-esamined hj Sir H. Cuitiis Bennett — Mrs. Thompson 
complained to me that the housevvoik was too much for her, and she 
told me that slie was going to get a servant The servant actually 
arrived to take up her situation on the evening after the death of 
Mr Thompson. When Mrs. Thompson was brought back to the 
house in the early morning of 4th Octobei* she was in a veiy pros- 
trate condition. 

As far as you could foim au opinion did you oome to the 
oonclusion that she did not I’calise that her husband was dead^ — 
Yes, she said so. 

You did come to the conclusion that she did not realise that 
her husband \vas dead^ — ^Yes The words she used were They 
have taken him away fiom me; if they w’ould let me go to him I 
could make him belter ’’ 

It looked clearly as if she thought he was still alive ^ — ^Yes. I 
novel prupaied any of tlie food for Mr and Mrs Thompson Mrs. 
Thomjison prepared all the meals that they had at home. 

Frank Edward Myhjll, examnie<l by Mr. Travers Humphreys — 
I am employed as a cleik under tlio Board of Trade in the Geneial 
Register of Shipping and Seamen, Toweiiull. I produce exhibit 32, 
a certificuto relating to the British ship Oiwieto,^^ and exhibit 33, 
a similar certificate rehitiug to tlio British ship Moiea.’^ Ex- 
hibit 34 is a log of tlio OiTioto and exhibit 35 is a certified ex- 
tract showing the ports of call on the voyage. Exhibit 36 is a sjKJcial 
log of the Moroa. '' on a journey between 9lh September, 1921, 
and 29th October, 1921, and oxbibii 37 is an extract showing the 
ports of call Jilxhibits 38 and 39 are the log and extract showing 
the ports of call on the voyage which started on 11th November, 
1921, and finished on Cih Januaiy, 1922. Exhibits 40 and 41 are 
the log of the Morca and a certified extract showing the ports 
of call on the voyage which started on 20th January, 1922, and 
ended on Kith March; exhibits 42 and 43 relate to a voyage of the 
Morea beginning on 3 1st March and ending on 26th May, 1922 ; 
exhibits 44 and 46 relate to a voyage of the same ship beginning on 
9th June, 1922, and ending on 23rd September. Exhibit 46 shows 
the beginning and end of those various voyages and also the rating 
of the prisoner Bywators. On the lii'st voyage he was rated as 
mess room steward; on the next a wnier; the next a writer; and 
the last a laundry steward. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cboxl WniTETiEr — ^Bywaters was for three 
fortnights in London this year. The records show on each voyage his 
ability and conduct as very good. 

Mrs. Maria Fanny Lbster, recalled, further cross-examinc<l by 
Sir H. Curtis Bennett — My husband died in the beginning of May 
of this year. Up to (hat time I pwpared porridge for my husband’s 
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breakfast, and Mr. Thompson used to take a plate of liorri^lgt^ out 
of it as I made enough for two. Mr. Thompson had a gas lire put 
in the di’awing room. 

Re-exanuiied by Mi. Cecel YvniTELET — Somelimos Mis. Tiijsnp- 
son would have the porridge as well as her husband. 

Arthur Newbury, examined by Mr 'JYwiv.fiiis lJUHniiiiijr« — T 
am chief dork in the purseis’ dopariment of the P. t'k 0. Steamshiij 
Company I have seen the piisoiier J3y\vatois After ilu ariival 
of the steamshii) '' ASorea at Tilbury on 2.‘h*(I February of uiis 
year, he, as shiji’s wunler, had to be in atteiidancci during the 
but he would not sleep on board while Iho ship was in dock ite 
loft the ship on 28th September and his leave started from Jie 
morning of the 2l)lh. lie w’as due on board on 5 th October, bia. 
he would not bo sujiposed to sleep on board until tho night b'fore 
tho ship left duek. Slie left on J^llh Ocloboi* 

I-Ierbert (^\rlton, oxaiiuncd by Mr RoLiiSiD Oliver — I (*arry 
on linsincRs uinlor tho name of Carlton Prior as a wliolousale milliner 
at 168 Aldorsgate Street. Tlie prisoner Mrs Thom]ison was lu t'le 
ouiploymont of my firm. I should think she has been with me for 
about ciglit or ten years Sho acted as book-keeper and nuumg<T'^s, 
and sho was a very capable woman During tho tiinei wh<‘ was with 
ino she was earning a w'oek, and then I gave her a bonus at 
holiday and Christmas times. Her hours woio from !l to 5, and on 
Saturdays from 9 to 12 15 I have soon (he pi'isoner ]>ywa(*’'m on 
two occasions, tho lirsb time being when he was uiih l^Irs ^riiompson 
in our showroom about oight.eon months ago The next time T siuv 
him was on the Friday before the death of Mi*. Thompson, i saw 
him in tho porchw'ay of oiu‘ house about half-past four or qiiai'ler 
to five. I w’as downstairs ni tho basement; Mrs Thomfison callwl 
down about ten raiiiutes to five that she was leaving, and 1 allowed 
her to go. I was aw’-aro that she W'as married and that her name 
was Mrs. Thompson, but in business slio us(*d her maiden naino'. 
Miss Graydon. In fact, sho was m our employ before sho w'as married. 
Sho did not, como lo work on Saturday, »30th Sojit.omlior, as sho find 
asked for tho day off and 1 gave it. to her. Sho cam(‘ on Moialay, 
2nd October, and Tuesday, ‘Ird October, and loft at tlio onhnary 
tirao. 1 did not sco her again untjl after slic w'as in cust.ody *1 
have seen ono or two registered lettoi*s for Mrs. Thompson addivssc^l 
to my firm. I could not say whether tliey eame from abroiid. f 
handed them to her I am quite familiar with Mrs. Thompson’s 
handwriting, and I have had an opjK>rtunii.y of examining tho original 
exhibits in ibis case. Exhibit 65 is a list of (ho doeumonfcs which 
aro in her handwriting. 

Cross-oxamincsi by Sir H. Curtis RBNNErr — Tliere w’ns no 
question at all of Mrs. Thompson leaving my omploymoni. Sho wa« 
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the sort of lady who with her business capacity would probably be 
able to get employment anywhere quite easily. 

Mrs. Lilian Vallbndbr, examined by Mr. Roland Oliver — I 
work at Carlton Piior’s and I know the prisoner, Mrs Thompson. 
I also know the prisoner Bywaters. The. first time I met him was 
at Shanklin in the Isle of Wight in June, 1921 He was staying 
there with Mr and Mrs Thompson and Mi’S Thompson’s sxsier 
The next time I saw him was last summei near our premises in 
Aldorsgate Street, about five o’clock in the evening I saw him 
again that week in Aldeisgate Street. I did not see him after that 
until Monday, 2Dth September. Mrs. Thompson told me that he 
was outside, and I went across the road to Fulleis’ shop and had 
coffee with him. This w^ould be about five o’clock. Mrs. Thompson 
came ower afterwards and I left the two of them m Fullers I saw 
him again on 29ih September in Fullers but Mrs Tliompson was 
not with him. When I came back to the office she w^as dressed 
ready to leave 
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Second Day— Thursday, 7th December, 1922. 

Edith Aotie Brown, examined by Mr. Eoland Oliver — I am 
employed at Fullers, Limited, confectioners, 42 Aldersgate Street, 
which IS just about opposite Carlton & Prior's. I know both the 
prisoners by sight, and 1 have seen them together in our teashop. 
On 29th September By waters caiiio to our shop alone, and was 
joine<l by the witness Miss Vallonder, and later by Mrs. Thompson 
I next saw Bywaters at our shop on Monday, 2ud October; Mrs. 
Thomx)son was not there on that day On Tuesday, 3rd, I saw 
them both togctlier in our shop. They left together al)Out quarter- 
past five. One day a w’oman brought Bywators a noie; I think it 
wjifl on the Friday, but T cannot be certain. 

Cross-examined by ■Nfr Cecil Wihtelicy — There used to bo two 
employees at Fiilleis' shop; now there aie three The busiest time 
is between twelvo an<l two. Wo do not have very many customers 
m at toa-timc 

Amelia Aucusta Lee, examined by Mr. Eoland Oliveu — I am 
a waitress at Fulloi’s, in Aldei'sgate Street. I remember tho 
prisoner Bywators, but noi, the female prisoner. I nnnomber seeing 
the male piisoner in the tearoom duiing a week in tho early part 
of the year. 1 also saw him in tho tearoom on the Friday previous 
to the Ilford imnvloi. Ife came into tho shop alone, and then 
later on ho 'svas joined by Miss Vallender. 1 saw him again on 
tho following Monday along with a lady I also saw him on the 
Tues<ltty. After he bad been in for about an hour a lady came an<l 
joined him — not tho satno lady who hail ooiTco witli him on tlio Mon- 
day. I should think that this would be between four and five 
o'clock. They went out together. 

Eosk Jaoobh, examine<l by Mr. Eoland Oliver — I am em- 
ployed at Carlton & Prior’s, in Aldersgate Street, and I know the 
prisoner Mrs. Thompson. I also know tho prisoner Bywators. I 
have seen him twice in our jilaco at Aldersgato Street. (Being 
referred to oxhiliit No. 9) — That is a note written in my presence 
by Mrs. Thompson on the firm's paper, ** Come in for me in half 
an hour. — Poidi." Mrs. Thompson asked me to lake that note over 
to Bywafcers, who was sitting in Fullers' l.oaroom, an<l I did so. 
As far as I can roinomlior, this was between four and half-past 
lour o'clock, and it was on Friilay, 29th September, although the 
note is dated 30tli September, After Mrs. Thompson was arrested 
I found exhibit No. 11, a box, on her <loflk. It was locked when I 
found it. It was opened by Inspector Jfall in my presence, and it 
contained some letters and cards which he took possession of. 
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Charles Higgins, examined by Mr Roland Oliver — I am a 
porter employed by Carlton & Prior. (Shown exhibit No. 10 — 

Wait till one; he's come, Peidi ") — I remember Mrs. Thompson, 
on Monday, the day befoie the crime, asking me to take that note 
to a man in a blue overcoat who would be outside Aldersgate Street 
station There was another note about quaiter of an hour after- 
wards. 

Mis Lilian By waters, recalled, fuiiher ci oss-examined by Mr. 
Cecil Whitelbt — I lemember m August, 1921, my son coming home 
and having a conversation with me about Mrs. Thompson. He 
told me that Mrs. Thomi)Son led a very unhappy life with her 
husband, and he asked me if I could tell him how she could get a 
separation from her husband I said I could not tell him how to 
get a separation, but that thei e was no law to compel her to live 
with a man if she was unhappy with him. 

By the Solicitor-General — I believe that was after my son 
had been living with Mr. and Mrs. Thomi)son 

Frank Page, examined by Mr. Travers Humphreys — I am a 
detective mspcclor at New Scotland Yard On iLh October I went 
to 11 Westow Street, Norwood, the house of Mrs By waters, the 
mother of the piisonor By waters I saw her in the evening, and in 
her presence I searched the bedroom occupied by the prisoner By- 
waters. In a case in the bedroom I found the two notes (exhibits 
9 and 10) In a suitcase in the bedroom I found some letters from 
Mrs. Thompson (exhibits 28, 47, 64, 68, and 60) I also found the 
tel^ram (exhibit 68). Exhibit 69 appears to he the original tele- 
gram of which 68 is a delivered copy. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cecil Wiiitblby — I do not know how 
many of Mrs Thomi^son's letters were found in the possession of 
Bywaters 

Alfred Soholes, examined by Mr. Travers Humphreys — I am 
a detective inspector of police employed by the Port of London 
Authority. On 12th October I went to the s.s. ** Morea,'^ which 
was then lying at Tilbury Docks. 1 went into a cabin and took a 
locked box (exhibit No. 8), which I eventually handed over to Ser- 
geant James. That box was opened in my presence It contained 
a number of letters which were taken away by Sergeant James It 
also contained a photograph of Mrs. Thompson 

Percy Jambs, examined by Mr. Travers Humphreys — On 121h 
October I received some keys from Inspector Hall. With ono of 
those keys I opened the bo-x which is exhibit 8, locked it again, 
took it away, and handed it to Inspector Hall. 
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John Hancock, examined by Mr Travers Humphreys — I am 
a detective constable. I leceived a number of letters from Inspector 
HaJil, which I examined and had copied There weie also a number 
of newspaper cuttings in some of the letters On 9th October I 
found a knife (exhibit No. 1) in a drain on the north side of 
Seymour Gardens, Ilford, about 260 yards from Kensington Gar- 
dens, Ilford. I handed it to Inspector Hall. I did not find any 
sheath. It is an English knife I received three letters fiom 
the witness Miss Jacobs (exhibits 14, 30, and 61) These letteis 
are signed by Bywaters. I searched the house at 41 Kensington 
Gardens, and I found a bottle (exhibit 61) in a small drawer in 
Mr. and Mrs Thompson's bedroom It has a label, ‘‘ Aromatic 
tincture of opium. I handed the bottle to Mr. Webster, the 
analyst. 

Cross-examined by Sir H. Curtis Bennett — Altogether I found 
62 letters, including telegrams, and of these 32 have been put in 
as exhibits in this case In the dili’erent letters there were some 
60 enclosures, cuttings from newspapeis, referring to a variety 
of subjects. Of those cuttings about ten referred to cases which 
were more or less in the public eye at Ihe time I have with me 
a list of the names of the cuttings It includes the following : — 


The Poisoned Curate. 

Curate’s Household of Three. 
Helping the Doctor. 

The Poisoned Curate. 

Women who Hate all Men. 

Do Men like Red Haired Women ’ 
Drugs for Brother in Hospital. 

Event of the Season. 

Two Women. 

Battle of Calves and Ankles. 

Patient killed by Over-dose. 

Girl’s Drug Injection. 

Fuel Control and Love-making. 
Holiday Death Pact. 

My Sweet Offer. 

Flat Mystery. 

Their Married Life. 

Rather the Devil for a Father. 
Defence in Disputed Baby Case. 
Crimes against Love. 

Chicken Broth Death. 

Poisoned Chocolates. 

The Best Wines 


Do Women Dislike the Truth i 
Does Courtship Cost too Much ’ 
Do Women Fail as Friends ? 
Advent of Loveless Women. 
University Mystery. 

False Friendship 
An Ideal Love Letter. 

Women on the Rack. 

Women who Always Act. 

Girl’s Death Biddle. 

Men and Marriage. 

Masterful men. 

Winning Her ; Winning Him. 
Asking W twice. 

July Marriages. 

The Wedding Season. 

Keeping Her. 

What does She Do with Him ? 
Do not Marry a Genius. 
Dangerous Women. 

Woman the Consoler. 

The Ideal Dance Partner, 
that 1 have drunk. 


The little bottle which has been produced, containing aromatic 
tincture of opium, was found by me in the small drawer in the 
chest of drawers in the bedroom which was occupied by both Mr, 
U 
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and Mrs. Thompson I did not see any of Mr. Thompson’s collars 
and ties in that drawei It contained envelopes, notepaper, 
photographs, and gloves I could not say whether it was his 
drawer or her drawer. 

Riohabd SellaPvS, esamined by Mr Tbavbrs Humphrbts — I am 
a divisional detective inspector of police, K Division At 11 a.m. 
on 4th October I saw Mrs Thompson at her house, 41 Kensington 
Gardens, Ilford I said to hei, ‘‘I am an inspector of police I 
understand you were with your husband early this morning in 
Belgrave Road. I am satisfied he was assaulted and stabbed several 
times.” She said, “ We were coming along Belgrave Road, and 
just past the coiner of Endsleigh Gaidens, when I heard him call 
out, ‘ Oh-er,’ and he fell up against me. I put out my ai*m» to 
save him, and found blood, which I thought was coming from his 
mouth I tried to help him up He staggeied for several yards 
towards Kensington Gaidens, and then fell against the wall and 
slid down ; he did not speak to me. I cannot say if I spoke to 
him I felt him, and found his clothing “wet wiih blood. He 
never moved after he fell. We had no quairel on the way; we 
were quite happy together Immediately I saw blood I ran across 
the road to a doctor’s. I appealed io a lady and gentleman who 
were passing, and the gentleman also went to the doctor’s. The 
doctor came, and told n)e my husband was dead. Just before he 
fell down I was walking on his light-hand side, on the inside of 
the pavement, nearest the wall We were side by side. I did not 
see anybody about at the time. My husband and I were talking 
about going to a dance ” At that time Mrs. Thompson was in an 
agitated condition. About 7 pm. on the same day I saw the 
prisoner By waters at the Ilford j)olice station, and took possession 
of the overcoat he was wearing, which is the one now produced. I 
saw Mrs Thompson again a little later in the same evening, after 
she had made her first statement to me, and I afterwards took her 
to the Ilford police station. I spoke to her again on the next 
day, 6th October, and asked her if she would give me any further 
information regarding her husband’s assailant. She said, ” I will 
toll you if I possibly can,” and she made a voluntary statement 
which was typewritten, read, and signed (exhibit No. 3), That 
statement is as follows : — 

Edith Jessie Thompson, 41 Kensington Gardens, Ilford, age 28, 
married, states — 

My husband’s name is Percy Thompson. He is a shipping clerk 
employed by Messrs 0 J Parker & Co, Peel House, Eastcheap, EG. 

I am employed by Carlton & Prior, millinery manufacturers, 168 Alders* 
gate Street, E C , as a book-keeper. We have been married six years and 
have no family. We wore married in the beginning of the year 1916. In that 
year my husband joined the London Scottish Regiment, he was discharged 
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as medically unfit a few months later and did no foreign service. I have 
always been on affectionate terms with my husband I remember Tuesday, 
3rd October, 1922 We both went to our respective businesses that day I 
met my husband by appointment at a quarter to six, in Aldersgate Street, 
that day, we went to the Criterion Theatre, wo there met my uncle and 
aunt, Mr. and Mrs. J Laxton, we left the Theatre about 11 pm, we 
all four went to the Piccadilly Circus Tube, we there separated, my husband 
and I went to Liverpool Street, and we caught the 11 30 train to Ilford, we 
arrived at Ilford about 12 o’clock, we then proceeded along York Road, 
Belgrave Road and when we got between De Vere and Endsleigh Gaidons, 
(we were walking on the right hand side) my husband suddenly went into 
the roadway, I went aftei him, and he fell up against me, and called out 
** oo-er ” Ho was staggering, he was blooding, and I thought that the 
blood was coming fiom his mouth I cannot remember whether I saw 
anyone else theie or not T know there was none there when he staggered 
up against me I got hold of my husband with both hands and assisted 
him to get up against the wall He stood there for about a minute or two 
and then slid down on to the footway, he never spoke, I fell on the ground 
with him I cannot remember if I shouted out or not I got up off the 
ground and ran along to Couriland Avenue, with the intention of calling 
Dr. Maudsley, but on the way I met a lady and a gentleman and I said to 
them something to this effect, “ Can I get a doctor or help me, my husband 
is ill *’ The gentleman said, “ I will go for the doctor *' Dr IMaudsley 
arrived shortly after, although it seemed a long time The doctor examined 
my husband and said that he was dead An ambulance was sent for 
and the body was removed I was accompanied to my home by two 
Police Officers 

I know Freddie Bywaters, I have known him for several years, we 
were at school together, at least I wasn’t but my two bi-others wore He 
is residing with his widowed mother at 11 Westow St., Norwood He is a 
ship’s writer and periodically goes away to sea He has been for a very 
long time on visiting terms with my family In June, 1921, Bywators 
came to reside with my husbind and myself at No 41 Kensington Gardens. 
He came as a paymg guest 1 think he paid 25s or 27s 6d per week. Ho 
was with us up to the beginning of August, 1921. I remember August 
Bank Holiday, 1921. My husband and 1 quarrelled about something, he 
struck me. I knocked a chair over. Freddie came in and interfered 
on my behalf I left the room and I do not know what transpired between 
them As far as my recollection goes, Freddie left on the following 
Friday, but before he left my husband and he were friends again. We have 
been m the habit of corresponding with one another His letters to me 
and mine to him were couched in affectionate terms I am not in possession 
of any letters he writes to me. I have destroyed all as is customary with 
me with all my correspondence The letters shown to me by Inspector Hall 
and addressed to Mr F Bywaters are some of the letters that I wrote to 
Freddie, "and were written to him without my husband’s consent. Wlieu 
he was at home in England, we were in the habit of going out occasionally 
together without my husband’s knowledge 

This statement has been read over to me It is voluntary and it is 
true (Sgd.) Edith Thompson. 

'After making that statement, Mrs. Thompson and I left the 
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room; I took her to the matron's room In doing so we passed 
the library, where Bywateis was detained. She saw him as she 
passed, and she said, ‘‘ Oh, God; oh, God, what can I do? Why 
did he do it? 1 did not want hm to do it " She further said 
almost immediately after, I must tell the truth " She was a 
little hysterical, and I said, You lealise whut you are saying; 
what you might say may be used in evidence " She then proceeded 
to make a statement, winch again was written down and signed 
(exhibit No 4) It is as follow's : — 

When we got near Bndsleigh Gardens a man rushed out fiom the 
Gardens and knocked mo away and pushed me away from my husband 1 
was dazed for a moment When I recovered I saw my husband scuffling 
with a man The man whom I know as "Fioddie By waters was running 
away He was wearing a blue overco.it and a gi’ey liat I know it was 
him although I did not see his face 

A.fter taking Bywater^’ coat from him, it was examined bv Ih 
Drought, and after he had examineil it I said to Bywaters, “ We 
shall detain you and rolain possession of your overcoat " lie 
said, “ Why, I know nothing about it " lie commenced to speak 
further, and I said, ** If you wish to make a statement, it will bo 
better to put it in writing " I cautioned him, and he made a 
statement which he signed in my presence (exhibit No. 5). 

4th October, 1922 

FaBOERiCK Edward Frvncis Bywaters, 11 Weslow Street, Uppei 
Norwood, aged 20, Laundiy Stewaid^ states — 

I have known Mr Percy Thompson for about four years and liis wife 
Edith, for about 7 years J\Ir Thompson is a shipinng clerk ; his wife is ii 
a millinery business, and they reside at 41 Kensington Gardens, Ilford. 1 
stayed with them from June 18th, 1921, to tho 1st August, 1921. Th< 
first week that 1 was there, 1 was there as their guest and the remaining; 
weeks I paid 25s per week. The cause of iny leaving was that Mr 
Thompson quarrelled with Mrs. Thompson and threw her across the room 
I thought it was a very unmanly thing to do and I interfered We hud v 
quarrel and he asked me to leave, and 1 left I had always been exceedingly 
good friends with Mrs. Tliompson. I was also on visiting terms with the 
mother of Mrs Thompson, a Mrs Gray don, who resides with her husbanc 
and family at 231 Shakespeare Crescent, Manor Park. After I left Mrs 
'Chompson I went back to reside with my mother at my present address 
On the 7th September, 1921, I got a position as writer on board the s s 
** Morea ” 1 sailed on the 9th September and returned to England th( 

end of the following month Shortly after I came back from the voyage 
called on Mr. and Mrs. Thompson at their address. Mrs Thompsor 
received me quite friendly, Mr. Thompson a little coldly, but we parted ai 
friends. The same evening 1 called on Mrs. Graydon and I there agaii 
saw Mr and Mrs. Thompson, who were visiting her I have never calle< 
upon Mr and Mrs. Thompson since that time 1 have met them once o 
twice at !Mrs Graydon’s since, the last time being in Juno last Sinc' 
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that dale 1 have never seen Mr Thompson. I have met Mrs Thompson 
on several occasions since and always by appointment. They were verbal 
appointments. On Monday last I met her by appointment at 12 30 at 
Aldersgate Street We wexit to lunch at the Queen Anne’s Restaurant^ 
Cheapside After lunch she returned to business and I have not seen 

her since Mr Thompson was not aware of all our meetings, but 

some of them he was I have known for a very long time past that she 
had led a very unhappy life with him This is also known to members of 
Mrs. Thompson’s family I have written to her on two occasions 1 
signed the letters Freddie and I addressed her as Dear Edie ” On the 
evening of Monday, 2nd Octobei , I called on Mis Graydon and stayed there 
till about 10 o’clock I never mentioned the fact that I had lunched with 
Mrs Thompson that day, and as far as I know Mr Thompson was not 
aware of it I left my home yesterday morning about a quainter to twelve 
1 was dressed in the same clothes that 1 am now wearing 1 went up West 
and remained there until the evening I was alone and never met anyone 
that I knew I then went to Mrs Graydon’s, arriving there about 7 1 

left about 11 o’clock, my impression is that it had gone 11 Before leaving 
I remember Mrs Graydon ’e daughter Avis saying that Percy (Mr Thompson) 
had ’phoned her up, and I gathered from the observations she made that 
be was takmg his wife to a theatre that night and that there was other 
members of the family going When I left the house I went through 
Browning Road, into Sibley Grove, to East Ham Railway Station 1 
booked to Victoria which is my usual custom 1 caught a tram at 1130 
p m and 1 arrived at Victoria about 12 30 a ni I then discovered that the 
last tram to Gypsy Hill had gone ; it leaves at 12 10 a m I had a few 
pounds in money with me but I decided to walk I wont by way of Vaux- 
hall Road, and Vauxhall Biidge, Kenmngton, Brixton, turning to the left 
into Dulwich, and then on to the Crystal Palace, and from there to niy 
address at Upper Norwood, arriving there about 3am 1 never noticed 
either ’bus or tram going in my direction On arriving home I let myself 
in with a latchkey and went straight to my bediwun, ]\ly mother called out 
to me She said, “Is that you, Mick^ ” I replied, “Yes,” and then 
went to bed 1 got up about 9am and about 12 1 left home with my 
mother I left my mother in Paternoster Row about lialf past two. 1 
stayed in the City till about 5 I then went by train from Mark Lane ir> 
East Ham, and fi-om there went on to Mrs Graydon’s, arriving there 
about six. The first time that I learned that Mr Thompson had been 
killed was when I bought a newspaper in Mark Lane before I got into the 
train to go to Bast Ham. 1 am never m the habit of carrying a knife. 
In fact 1 have never had one I never met a single person that I knew from 
the time that I left Mrs Graydon’s house until I arrived home Mrs. 
Thompson has written to me two or three tunes I might have received 
one letter from her at home. The others I have received on board ship. 1 
have destroyed these letters She used to address me as “ Dear Freddie," 
and signed herself “ Peidi." I occupy the back bedroom on the top 
floor at my address, and that is where I keep all my clothing. When I 
said that 1 was dressed m precisely the same clothing yesterday as X am 
to-day, 1 meant it to include my undergarments, with the exception of my 
collar and handkerchief, which are at home. 

This statement has been read over to me, is voluntary and is true. 

(Sgd) Frbdhriok E, F. Bywatbrs 
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Having made some further inquiries, I again saw Bywaters on 
the evening of 6th Octobei‘, and said to him, “ I am going to 
chaige you and Mrs Thompson with the wilful murder of Percy 
Thompson.’^ He said, “ Why her? Mrs Thompson was not aware 
of my movements ” I said, ‘‘ If you wish to say anything, I will 
take it down in wilting.^’ I again cautioned him. He made a 
statement, which I read to him, and which he signed It is exhibit 

6, and it is dated 5th Octobei — 

Frederick Bx waters states — 

I wish to make a voluntary statement Mrs Edith Thompson was 
not aware ol* my movenieuLs on Tuesday night, 3rd October I left Manor 
Park at 11 p ni and proceeded to Ilford 1 waited for Mrs Thompson 
and her husband Wlien near Endsleigh Gardens I pushed her to one side, 
also pushing liim fuithei up the street I said to him, “ You have got 
to separale fiom your wife *’ He said, “ No ** I said, “ You will have 
to ** We struggled I took my knife from my pocket and we fought and 
he got the worst of it Airs Thompson must have been spellbound for 1 
SAW nothing of her during the fight I rnn away through Endsleigh 
Gardens, through Wanstead, Leytonsionc, Stratford , got a taxi at Stratford 
to Aldgate, walked from there to Eenchurch Street, got another taxi to 
Thornton Heath Then walked to XTpper Norwood, arriving home about 
3 am The reason 1 fought with Thompson was because he never acted 
like a man to his wife He always seemed several degrees lower than a 
snake I loved her and I could not go on seeing her leading that life 1 
did not intend to kill him I only me<ant to injure him I gave him an 
opportunity of standing up to me as a man but* he wouldn't I have had 
the knife some tune ; it was a sheath knife I threw it down a dram when 
I was running through Endsleigh Gardens 

Later the two prisoners were charged w'llh the raurdei of Percy 
Thompson When the charge whs maile Thompson made no reply, 
while Rywalers said, ‘‘It is wrong, i1 is wrong.*' On 12th October 
I recehed a fhtty box (exliihil No 8), from Sergeant Jamee. The 
prifjoner By waters gave me the k<y which opened the box. I received 
from Inspector Pago, of Now Scotland Yaid, and also fiom Sergeant 
Hancock a number ot loUcis Inspector Hall also handed to me 
three letters written by Byivatovs. I liave seen Bywaters write, 
and to the best ot* my belief exhibits Nos. 14, 30, and 31 aie in hi« 
liandwntiiig 

Cross-examined by Mr (*E(il AVHrrwnKY — By waters was taken 
to the Ilford police station on the evening of 4th October 

Wei*6 you in sole charge of tins case, or was there any other 
officer eonceined^ — Supeiintemlent Wensley came clown, but 1 wa» 
jjractically in sole chaigc of it fie was not present with me at 
every interview I had with Byw^ateiv He was pi'esent with me when 
Bywaters gave the long statement (exhibit No. 5) lie was not 
present when I took the statement No. 6- When By waters was 
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brought to the station in the evening of the 4th Superintendent Wensley 
and I vere theie, and \7e both saw him We wei© in the company of 
Bywaters that evening for about an hour and a half. Practically 
the whole of that period was occupied by the taking of the statement. 
There was a typist present in the room 

You do not suggest that this was a statement dictated by 
Bywatens? — Practically lie vvislied io make a statement, and I 
said we would take it down in writing 

No questions asked ^ — ^Yes 

Is it not clear from the statement itself that questions weie put 
to him and his answers are mcoi’porated in that statement? — Not 
wholly, practically Both Superintendent Wonsley and I asked the 
questions We left Bywaters about nine o’clock I do not think 
either of us saw him again that evening; I do not remember sw^ng 
him I believe he slept in the library that. e\eniug On the next 
day, 5th October, about 3 p m , I took a statement from Mrs 
Thompson (exhibit No 3). The second statement of Mrs Thompson 
(exhibit No 4) was taken about half-past four or (luailer to five. 

Was it before those tyo statements lhat Mrs Thompson saw 
Bywaters and said, Why did he do it; I did not want him to do 
it’’** — ^Yes, after she was retuniing from the room where she was 
taken Superintendent Wensley was not ]>resGnt when slio said 
that No steps weio taken by the ])ohf‘e to jnevent Mrs Thompson 
and Bywaters seeing each otliei 

It was after Mrs Thompson had seen Bywa1ei*s, and after she 
had made the statement (exhibit No 4) that you went liack into 
Bywaters’ room and the statement (exhibit No. 6) was taken? — Yes. 
I wrote it dowm myself. Before that statement was taken I told him 
til at I was going to chai’ge him and Mrs. Thompson with this crime. 

By Mr Justice Shearman — Did you know by lhat time tliat he 
had seen that she was there too^ — ^Yes. 

You told us that she caught sight of him, but iiobcxly has <x>Id 
us that he caught sight of her. Do you know if he did ? — I could 
not say, because my attention was centred on her. 

Grom-exqLminatloiv^ tontimied — I certainly think that Bywalerw 
did see Mrs Thompson, but I cannot say positively. 

No doubt they had seen one another, aiid tlit‘ very (irsl (hiiig 
he said, directly you said that both of them were going Io lie charged, 
was, Why her^ Mrs Thompson was not aware of ray movA- 
inonts ”? — ^Yes. 

And when you charged them both together that evening Bywaters 
said, It is wrong ; it is wrong ” ? — ^Yes 

Crossrexamined by Sir TI. Curtis Bbnnei’t — I first of all saw 
Mrs Thompson at 11 a.m. on 4th October, the morning that Mr. 
Thompson died, and at that time she made a statement which I noted 
in my notebook. At that time she had no knowledge, as far as I 
know, that any inquiries were being made as regards Bywaters. 
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Sh© did not say anything about anybody having knocked her or 
pushed her aside. After making that statement I asked her to come 
to the police office, and she was kept there from twelve o’clock on the 
4th until the afternoon of the 5th, when I took from her the 
long statement (exhibit No 3) 

At that time, as far as you know, she had no knowledge that 
By waters was at the station^ — I could not say, but 1 should no< 
think so. 

Nobody had told her as far as you knovv ? — No, but 1 gleaned 
that she did on account of the letters 

What^ — gleaned that she did on account of the letters The 
letters were on the table where we took the statement, and she must 
have known on account of Bywaters’ letters 

By Mr Justtce Shearman — S he identified her own letters to 
Bywateis 

Cross-extumnation contniued — She identihed them in the slate- 
mont (exhibit No 3). That statement took about an hour and a half 
After the statement was laken she had to pass the room whor»3 
By waters was being detained in older to get to thei matron’s lOom 

Directly she saw By waters theie she said tins, Oh, God, oh, 
God, what can I do? Why did he do it? 1 did not want him to 
do it and then almost immediately afterwards, “ I must tell the 
truth ” ? — ^Yes 

And then it was that, having said I must tel! the tiuth,” 
you cautioned her, and then she said, When wo got near Endsleigh 
Gardens a man rushed out from the gardens and knocked me away, 
pushed me away, Pi ora my husband. When 1 recovered I saw my 
husband scuffling wiih a man The man, who I know as Freildh^ 
Bywaters, was ininiiing away He was wearing a blue overcoat and 
a grey hat. I knew it was him, although I did not see his face.” 
That is nght? — Coneot 

So that directly she had in fact seen Bj^wators was at the station 

made this secoml statement? — ^Yes. 

Leonard WilxjIams, examined by Mr. Roland Oliveiii — I am a 
detective of K Division. On 6th Octolier I took the prisoner Eywaters 
and certain pioporty from Ilford to Stratford Police Coui*t When 
at the Court he said, pointing to the property, '' Have you a knife 
there? ” I said, “ No.” He said, '' Have they found it? ” I said, 
I do not think so.” He said, I told them I ran up Endsleigli 
Gardens, but coming to think of it after I did it I ran forward along 
Belgrave Road towards Wanstead Park, turning up a road to the 
right. I am not sure whether it was Kensington Gardens where 
they lived or the next road. I then crossed over to the left side of 
the road, and just before I got to the top of Cranbrook Road end 
I put the knife down a drain; it should be easily found.” 
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Henry Wh^liam Forster, examined by Mr Roland Oliver — I 
am a director ol Osborne <fc Co , tool merchants, 165-166 Aldersgate 
Street. (Shown knife, exhibit No. 1). We sell at our shop knives 
identical with that, the piice being 6s We call them hunting knive»s, 
and they ai*e sold in leather sheaths 

Cross-examined by Mr Cecil Wiutelet — ^We have carried on 
business in Aldersgate Street for about seventeen years, and during 
all that time we have been selling knives similar to that 

Charles Caldwell Taylor, examined by Mr. Roland Oliver — 
I am a detective seigeant of the Salford Police. I attended tlie 
Manchester November Handicap on 26th November, 1921. A hoi’se 
called ** Welsh Woman ’’ was iiinning on that date 

John Webster, examined by Mr Travers Humphreys — I am 
senior official analyst to the Home Office On llth October I 
I'eceived Bywaters’ overcoat (exhibit No 20), and examined Ji lot 
the presence of blood. I found a large number of stains of human 
blood on the nght and loft sleeves of the coat, I also examined the 
knife (exhibit No 1), and found that there wei'c several aieas whndi 
gave reactions for blood both on the handle and on the blade. Th^^ 
traces weie not sufficient for me to say whether it uas liuman blo<Hl 
or not. On Ith November I iecei%ed from Dr Spilsbiiiy sonnt 
bottles and jars containing some of the organs of the deoeasoil 
Mr. Thompson. In the livei and kidneys I found a small trace of 
an alkaloid giving a leaction for morphine The bottle labelled 
“ aromatic tincture of opium ” (exhibit No 61) contains morphine. 
It would be used as a sedative for killing pain, and it is a thing that 
anybody might properly have m use. Assuming that the deceased 
used it a day or two before his death, it is possible that a minute 
trace would be found. 

I want to ask you with regard to some matters which are 
mentioned in the letters Is h;^oscine a poison*^ — ^Yes 

Cocaine, potassium cyanide, sodium aiitimoiiyl tartarate, 
bichloride of merciity, and digitalin — aie these all poisons? — ^Yes. 

Cross-examined by Sii* 11 Curtis Bennett — ^zVromatic tincture 
of oi»ium is quite an ordinary thing. Tp till twelve months ago it 
could 1)0 purchased at any chemist’s, but now it is necsessaiy to have 
a medical presciiption. It is something akin to chloro<lyne If a 
person suffered with the heart, chlorodyne or tinctuie of opium would 
produce relief Chlorodyne contains traces of morphine 

Dr Bernard Henry Spilsbury, examkied by the Solicitod- 
Gbnbral — am senior pathologist to the Home Office. I made a 
poet-moi*tem examination of the exliumeil body of Percy Thompson 
on 3rd November. Dr. Drought, a divisional police surgeon, was 
present The body was that of a well-nourished man. I found cuts 
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in the neck and in the throat The skull and the coverings of the 
blood vessels were normal, but the heart was. slightly enlarged So 
far as 1 could tell at the time, the other organs of the b^y were 
healthy. 

By Mr Jusiiob Shejarmak — The cuts which I found were stabs, 
with the exception of one on the right arm, which was a cut. 

Bxaimnutioii conthiuf'd — 1 did not fiii<l any signs of poisoning, 
nor did 1 find any scajs in the nitestiiies I am aware that glass 
has been mentioned in this case and in the letters as possibly being 
administered to Peicy ''Lliompsoti. If glass had been administered I 
would not necessaiily e\pe<‘t to tind indications in the oigans. The 
administration of glass, broken or ground, would produce different 
results Laige fragments of glass if given might pioduce injury 
by cutting the vail of t.he gullet, oi the stomach, or the intestines, 
and if those injuries did not prove fatal a scar or scais might l>e 
found on tJie vails aflerwaids. If given in a powdered foim the 
immediate elfoct ot the jjowder would be to pioduce iiinumeiable 
minute Iiijuiies to the delicate membranes lining the stomach and 
iiiteRtines, in all probability setting u]) an acute illness; but if that 
did not occui*, oi if ivcovery followed, the glass would disappear 
entirely from the system, with the possible exception of that small 
portion known as the appendix in which it might lodge and remain 
for a long time 

In this case did you Ihid any indicataons of powdered glass in 
the alidomeii? — ^No, there wore none. I found no indication of the 
prewenoe of glass either in huge pieces or in powderenl paiticles. 

Is the negative lesult of your examination consistent with glass 
having been a<lniimstere<12 — Some time previously, yes It is pos- 
sible that glass in large pieces could have passed through the system 
without such injury as to leave any signs behind It would j>ass 
away in the food and in the excrement. What I found as the 
n-egative result of my examination is csonsistent also with paiticles 
of glass having been passed through the system As to other poisons, 
I would not expect iiecessanly to find indications of poisons if they 
had been administered some considerable lime liefore. Some poisons 
would leave no trac^es at any time even if death occurred shoilily 
after administration. Others would produce effects which would 
last for a few days, and in the case of a few poisons a few weeks, 
but after the end of that time there a»*e very few ]>o5sons which 
would leave any indicntioais, exce]>l. poisons which wtsi’e 
con'osive or winch were markedly iriilant poisons. Neither hyo«- 
cine or cocanio is markenlly irritant. Cyanide of potassium is an 
irritant ; it would either kill quickly or recovery would occur within 
a short time Flodium antimony! tart mate is an imtant [loison, 
and I think it probably would be difficult to detect any traces after 
ten days or a foi-imght Bichloride of merciuy is an intense irri- 
tant poison and it might show traces for a v<m*v long lime; in 
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the kidneys and bowel there might be evidence of it after certainly 
some weeks and possibly some months after its administration. 
Digitalm has no irritant eiffect. 

By Mr. Justice Sheahmaw — ^Used in small quantities it is a 
stimulant 

Examination continued — Morphine would not leave any traces. 

Cross-examined by Sir H. Curtis Bennett — Does it all come 
to this that tlieie has been no trace w-hatever in the post-mortem of 
any glass having been administered, either in laige pieces or pow- 
dered? — ^That is so. 

And as far as poisons aie concenied, there is no trace what- 
ever of any poison ever having been administered, except of mor- 
jihine, -which I have dealt with? — ^That is so 

No trace of any jioison being piesent and no changes suggestive 
of previous attempts to poison? — ^Quite Glass if taken would pass 
Ihrough the gullet into the slomach, and then through the duodenum, 
and so on Ihrough the intestines to the ciecum Off the caecum is 
the appendix 

On its journey through those parts of the body would not a 
large piece of glass tend to cut oi make a scar? — It would tend to 
cut or to pieice the wall The scai* would come afterwards. 

You would find a scar lemaining afterwards, would you not? — 
You might do so 1 made a veiy careful examination to see if 
there was any scar an;^’whero, and I could not find any. Tliero is no 
outlet from the appendix except the one opening into the bowel 
I made a caieful examination of the ap|)endix and found no trace at 
all of glass of any sort, powdered or otherwise. If any of the 
poisons mentioned in my examination had been given in appi*cciable 
doses, illness would have resulted, the degree of illness depending 
upon the amount There are not many of ihe j^oisons which have 
been put to me lo-day which would leave any permanent effect at 
all Some, of course, would leave a trace for a time. 

x4.t any rate thei’e was no trace, either post-mortem or by 
analysis, of any poison -ever haviiig been given? — ^No. 

Mr Travers Humptirets — I have been consulting my learned 
friends in oider to see if they desire us to call the remainder of tho 
witnesses, Edgar Erlwards, Robert Gilliam, William Mould, Henry 
Palmer and Deteotive-Inspectot Tlixon. 

The SotjIOitor-General — ^That will be the case for the Crown. 

[The letters, oxhiliits Nos 49, 12, 62, 27, 13, 15, 16, 20, 50, 
17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 51, 23, 66, 67, 68, 24, 53, 25, 69, 26, 52, 63, 
54, 28, 66, 47, 48, 58, 69, 9, 60, 10, 64, 14, 30, 31 were read.]* 

Sir H Curtis Bennett — ^The jury, of course, will understand 
that in addition to those lotlei*s there aie 33 other ones on which 
the prosecution do not rely and which are not put in. 

* See Appendix. 
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Fbedheick Edwabd Francis Btwatbrs (prisoner on oath), 
oxamined by Mr. Cecil WuiTELEy — ^^Vhcu I ai rived fiom my last 
Toyage 1 went to stay with my nioiliei ill. Vu'Stow Streel, 2soiNWM.d 
My motliei had been living tlierc about two and a half years, and 
Xirevious to that she was living in Manor Baik Tlie Oiaydoiis wore 
also living in Manor Park I met the Graydon boys at school aral 
got to know the family iii that way 1 have been on good terms 
ever since with the Graydon family Bel ween 2()lh Felauary and 
4th June last year I wms away on a voyage to Austialia. I amvwi 

at Tilbuiy on 4l.li June, and I went/ foi a holiilay to the Isle of 

Wiglit Ml and Mrs Tliompson and Avis Graydon were also taking 
a holiday there, and we mot friends, klr. and klrs. Vallcnder, who 
has bism a witness in tins ease I was in llie Ihle of Wight for om» 
week. On I8l,li June I wi'iit to stay with the Thompsons at 41 
Kensington (Jardoiis, on kfr Thompson’s invitation, and I Hiay*’<l 
with thorn in tlnai lionse mini oili AmrnsI 

How <lid you come to leave? — ^'I'liere vva . a (piurrol on 1st 
August, tlio Pank Holiday, botwireii Mr. Tliompwon mid his wife 
over a very trivial matter; it was a pin that oaiised liie troubh* 
Mr. Thompson threw his wif<‘ aeioss the morning uxuii and on her 

passage across the room she oimu'IuiihmI n chair. I was standing 

outside and hoard the bang and ran inside. 

By Mr. Justici? SniflAiiMAN—Then you del not ht‘ur I In* ipiarrel 
I thought you said you heaid (he ipiairel'^ -The (jiiarrel slarte<l in 
the gaiden. 

Bxaminaliim contuiued — ^Mrs, Thompson, who was sewing, 
said, I want a pin,” and f said, ** I will go and gel. you one.” 
I went, inside and got the pin, and wlnui I came oidside again inio 
the garden they v\ero arguing. I’lio argurntmt dropfied for (h(*t l.inie 
being and we went inside to tea. Thompson eanio in and (•reatc<l 
further t.rouble, and (hen tluTc w'us a sfiugglo. 

Had you Ikh'u t.iikuig Mrs, I’hornpson about? — No. 

You liad been out wil.h lier? — ^Wilh Mr. Thomfison. As the 
result of the row I l<*ft at Mr. Thompson's reipuvsl/ and my own in- 
clination I was m liOinlon between Htli August- and 0th St^ptember. 

Just tell us a(. once, Bywaters, weni you (.nkiiig Mrs- Thompson 
out during that time ? — I was mooting her cx'casioTuilly. 

What was Ihe stai-o of your feelings to her and hers to you? — 
We were friends. T think her Iiusb/'ind know (hat w<» were meeting. 

Had yon then falhm in love with her? — [ was hmd of hor. I 
had never inonti(ni(*d it to h(»r, though. 

When was it first that you wer<» in lovo with one anothor?- 
Well, I supfioso it was just before T we-ni luvay in S<»j)t<*ml)<^r. T 
was away from 9(h HoptemlxT U* 20th OctolxT, and during that* 
time I got loUers from Mrs, Thompson and I roplied to t,hem. 
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I do not want to go into any detail, but were you wilting 
one another love letters ^ — ^Yes When I came back on 29th October 

I remained in London for just a foitnight, until 11th Novemlior 
During that time I saw Mi's Thompson practically eveiy day. 

I ought to have asked you this before: before you left in 
August did you have any conversation with Mr. Thompson lu t.hM’» 
presence of Mrs Thomj>son as to separation or divorce^ — Yi's, or 
this day of the trouble, 1st August, there was a conversation b<»- 
tween the thi*ee of us about a separation. Mr Thompson said to 
his wife, '' We will come to an agreement and have a separalion,” 
and she said, Yea, I should like that, but you make a siateinen?/ 
and then whine back to me and retract that statement; you ha\M 
done that befoi’e.'' When I came back in October Mrs. Thompson 
and I spoke about the desirability of hei* getting a separation fmm 
her husband I said to her, Can you not come to any amicable 
understanding oi* agieemeiit with your husbaii<l to get a so] »a ration," 
and she replied, ** I keep on asking, but it seems no good at all.''* 
On that visit home in the end of October and the beginning 4 >f 
November I went to Kensington Gardens on a Ratuiday iificnioon 
and made a request to him that he should have a scnparalion. I 
had taken Mrs. Th^pson out previously; apparently lie hnd (htev 
waiting at the station for her and he had seen the two <4* us 14 ^ 
get her. lie made a statement to Mis. Iliompson, '' ile is not a 
man or else he would ask my permission to take you oiit,^^ an<l slu^ 
repeated that statement to me the following day. In conNC<|U(^nct' 
of that I went and saw Mr Thoni])son, and as he had said that \ 
had run away from him, I told him that I did not see luni at the 
station. Mrs Thompson was jiresent part of the time. 

At that time was anything discuissed between you and Mr, 
Thompson about a separation oi divorce? — ^Tes, that, was the tlimiu* 
of the conversation. I said, Why do you not come to an amicabhi 
^r^ment; either have a separation or you can get adivonns*^ and 
hawed about it Tie was undecided arnl said. 
Yes — No^I don’t see it concenis you.” I said, Yon ari^ 
making Edie’shfo a hell. You know slie is not happy with you.” 
Fe replied. Well, I have got her and 1 will keeji her,’’ Rveiitiuillv 
1 extracted a promise from him that he would not knock her uImmiI 
any more and that he would not beat her, but 1 could get no under 
standing with regard to a separation or divorce \ moi, him again 

Graydons. I left with my ship on 
11th November and I was away until 7th January. 

Look now at the letter (exhibit (5'2) and at. Ihis passage -- 

think about last night was that compact wo made. ShaU 
we have to carry it thro? Don’t let us dailint. 

What was the compact? — Suicide 

Who suggested that?— Mrs. Thomiison liad suggestwl it. 
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Did you ever make any agreement tlxat you should (‘ommit 
fiuicide? — ^Well, I suggested it as a way of (‘aiming her, I nit 1 never 
intended to carry it out. 

Then the letter goes on — 

I’d like to live and he happy — not for a little while, but for all 
the while you still love me Death seemed hovrihJe last night — whem you 
think about it darlmt, it does seem a horrible thing to (he, when you have 
nevei been happy really hapjiy for one little minute. 

I am going to ask you at once, Bywalers, at »iiiy time iliero 
any agreement between you and Mrs. Tliornpsoa to poison iier 
husband ^ — K'cvei , tlieie was never such an agivement 

Was there any agrtH^inont that any violeiu*e sliouhl )>t* used 
against her linsbancP — No, the gieatest ^i(>Ien(*o was sejmj’alion. 

As far as you could loll, leading these letiors-^ did ^\ou ever 
beli(3ve in your own mind that she hciself had ever gi\en any p(>iHon 
to her husband? — No, it iKiver entered iny head at all. She had 
been reading books 

Had you sonic quinmt* on boaid? — \cs, 1 iised it myself It 
was in the form of 5 gram tabloids, while 

Did you ever give any of that <|uinine (O' Mrs. Thompson? — I 
did 

Apart from that (pn‘nin<\ dal you e\cr give Ihm* any oilier drug? 
—No, I did not. 

Did you ever giv(‘ h(*i any poison of any sort (vr dtsscriiition? — 
No, nothing at all Tin* t|umiiu‘ has a inosl hilUa In l(% v(rv iin- 
pleasant 'I’heiv svcic- other iwo Icllcrs wlmh 1 go*! hebno I canit* 
ba(ik on 7th .lamiary, one* of tluun being (‘.vliihit wiili winch 
Mrs Thomjison (.mclosed a number of cuttings. 1'hal, was a habit i>f 
hers — ^instead of soiiding a iiew^spaper sIm» woiiM S(‘nd (‘Ul tings that 
api»eared to bo inUMVsthig Th(‘ <*tiltings wck* with icgard u> cases 
of all «orts whi(*h I w'as interested in reading I got. hack fiom my 
voyage on 7th .lammry, and I was on until tho ^Olh. Dining 
that fortnight I saw Mrs. Thonipsr^i fn*(|uently, and the- (iuestion 
of getting a s(»paration or a divortv was disiaissed hclwci'ii us. Sh(» 
still complaino<i of being ill trentivl; she said, 'I’hings are just the 
aam-e; they get no better.’’ She said that the cliam-es of gidting a 
wii-paration were v<*iy small, that Thompson would never agree to 
it. I was away again from tiu'* 20th January to 17lh March. During 
that time I got the letter (exhibit No. 15) — 

Darlint— you muflt do aomothiiig thin time -Tm not milly impatient— 
but opportunities come and go by'-they have to--bccttufie l^m hidplesH and 
I think and think and think — perhaps- -H will never come again. 

I hardly know wliat t.hat refers to. 

“ You must do something.” Wliat was it she had been wanting 
you to do? — ^^Pako her away. 
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It is suggested by the prosecution that that means that you 
■were going to do something in connection with her husband. Is 
there anything in that^ — It is entirely wrong. 

Did she ask you more than once to take her aw'ay^ — Oh, yes 

Tell us about it Was it a genuine demand by her or not? — 
Well, she appeared to want to go away, but she used to get ver^ 
hysterical. She was of a highly strung nature. 

By Mr. Justiob Shearmaij — D id she ask you to take her away 
or not^ — Oh, yes 

E anamination continued — ^When she said, '' Tiy and help me, 
in "what ■way was it she had asked you to help her? — In regard to 
getting a separation. 

On 14th March she writes you the letter (exhibit No. 20) m 
which theie is the following passage. — 

I am not going to talk to yon any more — ^I can’t and I don’t think I’tg 
shirked have Except dailint to ask you again to think out all the 
plans and methods for me and wait and wait so anxiously now — for the 
time when we will be with each other — even tho* it’s only once 

What "weie the plans and methods which she had asked you t<^ 
think out? — Going away together, or the separation. 

Was there any discussion as to what she was to do abroad^ — 
She would go abroad to a millinery business. My ■wages weio about 
£4 a week. I was visiting various countiies and various cutios, and 
Mrs. Thompson was w'riiing to me at these various countries an<l 
vanous jilaces I was to make inquiries as to the ])ros|)ccts of lior 
obtaining situations in these places. Bombay was inenlionod, also 
Australia, where there might be an opening for her. t^he also 

mentioned Marseilles to me I came back on 17th March, and was 

at home for a fortnight. It would be at that time Llial I gave Mrs. 
Thompson the quinine. I was seeing her constantly then. WIkui i 

went away on 31si March she wrote me the letter (exhibit 50) in 

which she said — 

This time really will ho the last you will go away— like things aro won’t 
it? We said it before darlint I know and we failed — hut there will i)0 no 
failure this next time darlint, there mustn’t i»e 

What failure ” had there been? — The failure to get- a separa 
tion — ^failure to take her abioad. 

'' You will never leave me behind again, never, unless Ihings 
are different.’’ What docs that mean? — ^That means unU’ss she couli 
get a separation I would not go to sea any more alone. I would not 
leave her again unless 1 look her with me — go wi(h me, you see. 

In Mrs. Thompson’s letter, dated 1st April (exhibit 17), sIm 
talks about an electric light bulb. Did you pay any attcidion to that 
at all? — ^No. I think she was iiyitig to put herself in the samo plaeo 
as Bella Donna in the book ** Bella Donna ” 
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Did you attach any importance to it at all? — ^No, I thought it 
was mere melodrama 

Then in the letter of 24ih April (exhibit 18) she says, 1 
used the ' light bulb ’ three times Then look at the letter of Isl 
May (exhibit 19), We shall have to wait if we fail again ** What 
does that mean? — ^Another attempt to get a separation. 

Look at this passage — 

We’ll wait eh darlint, and you’ll try aud get some money and then we 
can go away and not worry about anybody or anything You said it was 
enough for an elephant. Perhaps it was But you don’t allow for the 
taste making only a small quantity to be taken. It sounded like a reproach 
was it meant to be? 

Just tell what the reference to the elephant and the quinine 
Thirty grains of quinine taken by Mrs Thompson. I told her it 
waw enough for an elephant. I used to take 10 grains when I was 
bad with malaria 

Look now at the letter of 18th May (exhibit 22), whi<*h starts 
with a quotation from Bella Donna Did you attach any im- 
portance to that? — ^That it came fioni a book, that is all; it is a 
quotation I arrived homo on 2f)th May 

After the date of aniving home <iid you i)ay any attention at 
all to what she had said in these letters to you received on that voyage 
between March and May? — No, nothing at all 1 was at home for 
a fortnight between 26th May and 0th June, and I was seeing Mrs. 
Thompson constantly then. We were always iliscussing the question 
of a separation or divorce. I went away on 0th dune, and did not 
come back until 23rd September. During t-lie whole of that time I 
waa getting the various letters which have been jircnlucwl. 

Did you con-espond with her as much on this voyage as you 
had done previously? — No, I did not. The reason was I thouglit 
that if I ceased to correspond with her her life would not be so hard. 
The references in the various letters about my not writing to her 
just rerfer to the fact that I had not written mu<!h from various ports. 
The letters which I did write to her were similar to the three which 
have been produced (exhibits 14, 30, and 31). 

Did you ever write a letter suggesting violence or poison? — ^No, 
never. 

Look at Mrs. Thompson's letter of 23rd May (exhibit 23) — 

I’ll try to be patient darling. You talk about that cage you are 
that's how I feel — only worse if it can bo «o. 

Had you written to her telling her to be patient? — Yes; oh, yes. 

Loolc at the letter of 13th Juno (exhibit 24) — 

Darlingest Boy, I'm trying very hard— very very hard to B.B. 


K 
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Does that mean be brave ? — ^That means be brave. I had written 
her a letter and told her to be brave. 

Then it goes on — 

When he saw this had no effect on me he got up and stormed — 
eaid exactly what you told me to and he replied that he knew that's 
what I wanted and he wasn’t going to give it to mo—ii would make things 
far too easy for both of you (meaning you and me) especially for you he 
said. 

What had you told her to tell him? — separation, and if she could 
not get a separation suggest a divorce, and she would provide him 
with the evidence — she would go to that extent. I told her to say 
that, and that is what she is referring to. In the letter of 20th 
June (exhibit 25) she says, I wish you had taken me with you, 
darlint '' There was a suggestion that we should go away the 
following year, 1923, and I had partly made arraiigemonts in 
Australia. When she says, ‘'When you are not near, darlint, I 
wish we had taken the easiest way,*' she is refernng to suicide, as 
that was the easiest way out of it. Later on in the letter she says, 
" What an utterly absurd thing to say to me, ' Don't be loo dis- 
appointed.' " I had written to her saying that I had started to 
make arrangements in Australia, or that I was going to make arrange- 
ments, but she could not expect too much yet, and was not to be too 
much disappointed. 

Come now to the letter of 4th July (exhibit 26)-^ 

In one part of it [she is referring to a letter to youj you say you are 
going to still write to me because it will help, in another part you say— 
perhaps I shan't write to you from some ports— -because I want to help you. 

You had written to her to that effect? — ^Yes, that I was not going to 
write. 

Why arn't you sending me something— I wanted you to— you never do 
what I ask you darlint — ^you still have your own way always— If I don't 
mind the risk why should you? Whatever happens cannot be any more than 
this existence— looking forward to nothing and gainmg only ashes and dust 
and bitterness. 

What was it she had asked you to send her? — ^More letters. 

Where did the risk come with regard to these letters ? — ^The nsk 
was people seeing them; she did not want any one to see them; that 
was all. There was always the dijQBiculty as to where these letters 
should be sent to. 

Look at letter of 14th July (ecdiibit 52), where she says — 

You do say silly things to me — * try a little bit every day not to think 
about me.’ 

Is that what you had been telling her to do? — ^That is what 1 said. 
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Sometimes I think and think until my biam goes round and round 
* Shall 1 always be able to keep you ’ Eight years is such a long time. 

What was she leferring to there? — Her age aud mine She was 
eight years older than me, and she felt it. 

Look at esdnbit 63, which was wiiiten on 28th August — 

Darlmgeat boy, to-day is the 27th and it*s on a Sunday, so I am writing 
this in the bathroom, I iiwaya like to send you greetings on the day — not 
tho day before or the day after. 

What was that the anniversary of? — ^The 27lh June, 1921, my birth- 
day. 

By Mr Justice Shearman — ^But this is August? — ^Tes, it was 

EtmminaUo'ti continued — I will read the rest of the letter — 

Fourteen whole months have gone by now, darlint, it*8 so terribly long 

Was it tho day in the month that it was an anniversary of? — 
yes, the 27th is the anniversary. 

Neither you nor I thought we should have to wait all that long time, 
did we^ Altho’ I said 1 would wait five years— and 1 will darlintr-it*s only 
three years and ton months now. 

What was the waiting five years? — On 27th Juno, 1921, Mrs 
Thompson told mo she was unhappy, and I said, Let me be a 
pal to you, let mo help you if I can This was after wo had 
come back fiom the Isle of Wight, and while I was staying in 
Thompson’s house. Mrs. Thompson and I had been having an 
argument, and she suddenly burst into t.oars, and I advised her to 
wait, not to give up hope, and not commit suiiddo. 

But what was to happen at tho end of the live years? — Well, 
there was hardly anything definite It was just an arrangement to 
put off anything — her committing suicide. I extracted a promise 
from her to wait five years, so that she should not commit suici<le. 

During that five years was there to* bo any suggestion of a 
separation or a divorce? — ^Yes, five years io try and get it. 

And if theio was no divorce or separation in five years, what 
then did she suggest? — ^Either going away entirely, the two of us 
going away, or suicide. 

Look now at the letter of 12th Sopi ember (exhibit 54). This is 
one of tho last letters she wrote to you before you got home — 

I*V6 got nothing to talk to you about — can’t think about anytliing 
at all— I can’t even look forward to seeing you. ... I don’t hear from 
you much You don’t talk to mo by letter and li(dp mo and 1 don’t ovon 
know if I am going to see you 

Will you tell us how she came to write that? — 1 had coased 
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corresponding with her. I had said I would not see her when I 
came to England, as it would not be so hard for her to bear ; her 
life would be easier, perhaps, if I did not see her or coiiespond 
with her. I was doing that for her sake, as I wanted to help her. 
In the letter (exhibit 28), she says — 

You say * can we be pals only, Peidi, it will make it easier * 

I had suggested that to her. Further on in the same letter she says — 
Have you lost heart and given up hope^ Toll me if you have darlint. 

That was the result of the letter I had written. I arrived in this 
country on 23rd September, and Mrs. Thompson wired to mo to 
meet her. 

At that date had there been any agreement that any act of 
violence should be done to her husband either by her or by you? — 
No, nothing at all. 

In these letters that have been read, was there anything wliicb 
incited you to do any act of violence to Mr. Thompson? — Nothing 
whatever. 

Had it any effect on your mind at all, so far as Mr, Thompson 
was concerned ^ — ^No, I never considered them much. 

The Court adjourned. 
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Third Day— Friday, 8th December, 1922, 

Fkbdbriok Edward Fraisjcis Btwatbrs, recalled, further 
examined by Mr. Cecil Whitblbt — My ship arrived at Gravesend 
on Saturday, 23rd September, and I went to my mother's that 
evening, and continued to reside there I first Hiet Mrs. Thompson 
after my return on Monday, the 2r)lh, I also met her on the 
next three days at quarter to six in the evening at Fenchurch 
Street station, and I left her at quarter fo seven. Those were the 
only times I was with her during those days On Friday, 29th, 

I met Mrs Thompson about luid-day and took her to lunch, and 
then she went back to her business 1 went to Fullers' tcashop 
between three and four that afternoon, arul 1 got the letter which 
Miss Jacobs handed to me 1 was in the teashop when Mrs. 
Vallender came m Latoi on Mis. Thompson came in. 1 left 
her that evening in Ilford about quarter to seven, and then 1 went 
home to my mother's On the Saturday morning, aboul. nine 
o'clock, 1 look her foi a walk in Wanstcad Park, and left her in 
the park about one o'clock 1 went home 1o my mother's about 
tea-time, and I stayed thoro for the lest of fho day, and l‘(>r the 
whole of the Sunday until the Monday. On the Monday morning 
Mrs Thompson telephoned to me (which was quite a usual thing 
when I was at home), and I took her for lunch After lunch she 
went back to her work, and in (ho afternoon I went to Fullers* 
teashop. That was the day on which Uiggins gave me exhibit 10, 
Wait till one, he's come. — ^l^eidi." Mrs. Thompson came into 
the teashop, and 1 left her at about quarter to seven, the usual 
time. I then went to Mr. Graydon's, 231 Shakespeare Orescent, 
Manor Park. I had been thcie on tlio previous Monday with a 
message from Mr (^Iraydon's son in Australia. I was on very 
friendly terms with that family. On that Monday evening I 
stayed with them up till about 10.30. That evening I asked Mr. 
Graydon if he would get me some tobacco, and lie said that he would 

Up to that time had there been any agreement between you 
and Mrs Thompson with reference to her husband in any way 7 — 
Only the usual agreement of trying to get a separation or divorce. 

Had the position been changed in any way from what it had 
been on your previous leave? — ^No, nothing at all; if anything, we 
were both trying to got more resigned to it. 

Come now to Tuesday, 3rd Oetolicr. Had you a knife in your 
possession? — ^Yes, I had a knife with a leathern sheath, which I 
bought in November, 1921, and which 1 look wilh mo when I went 
abroad. I always carried it in my overcoat pocket, and it was in 
my pocket on 3r(l Ocfcolier. Mrs. Thompson ielephonod to m© aa 
usual that morning, and I took her to lunch at the Queen Anno 
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Restaurant, Cheapside. After lunch she went back to her business, 
and in the afternoon I went to Fullers' teashop. Mrs. Thompson 
joined me there at about ten minutes past five; she came to the 
door, and I got up and went outside with her, and left her at 
Aldersgate Street station about half-past five The conversation I 
had with her was making arrangements for the following day. 
She asked me if I would be in town the following day as usual. 

Was that the arrangement that was come to between you? — 
Yes. She said she was going to a theatre with Percy and her 
uncle and aunt from Stamford Uill, and Miss Avis Graydon was 
supposed to go too, and she added, ‘‘ I wish I was going with you." 
After leaving her at Aldersgate Street station I went to Mr, Gray- 
don's house at Manor Park, and arrived there between six and 
half-past six. I went there in order to get the tobacco that wo 
had spoken about, and I remained till eleven o'clock, sitting in 
the same room all the time. Mr and Mrs. Graydon, Newenham 
Graydon, and Avis were in the room with me at different times 
I had a pouch with me which Mrs Thompson had given me as a 
present on the Monday, Both Mrs. and Miss Graydon noticed it. 
Mrs. Graydon said to me, You have got a new pouch, Freddy. 
Was it a present? " and I said, Yes." She said, Froni a 
girl, I expect? " and I said, Yes." She said, " I expect the 
same girl gave you that as gave you the watch? " (I had got a 
present of a watch from Mrs Thompson two voyages previously.) 
I said, '' Yes, the same girl gave it me," and she said, " I know 
who it is, hut I am not going to say. Never mind, we won't argue 
abcu*. it. She is one of the best." I said, " There is none tetter." 

Bywaters, I know it is difficult, but I want you to tell us in 
your own way what your feelings were towards Mrs. Thomjwon? — 
After that conversation, which happened just before I left, I was 
naturahy thinking of Mrs. Thompson. I was thinking how unhappy 
she was, and I wished I could help her in some manner. That was 
the trend of my thoughts all the way to East Ham station. Wlien 
I arrived at East Ham station I thought, I don't want to go homo; 
I feel too miserable. I want to see Mrs. Thompson; I want to seo 
if I can help her."^ I turned round from East Ham station and 
walked in the direction of Ilford. I knew Mr. and Mrs. Thompson 
would be together, and I thought perhaps if I were to sec them I 
might be able to make things a bit better. I had spoken to Mr 
Thompson about this on two previous occasions only, in August and 
September of the previous year 

What was your object in going to Ilford? — I went to see 
Thompson to come to an amicable understanding for a separation 
or divorce. 

Until that moment, had you had any intention of going to 
Ilford at all that nig^hl ? — Oh, no. It kind of came across me all 
of a sudden. I arrived at Ilford station and crossed over the 
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railway bridge, turning down York Road into Belgrave Road 
When I got into Belgrave Road I walked for some time, and some 
distance ahead I saw Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, theii backs turned 
to me. They were walking along Belgrave Road towards Kensing- 
ton Gardens, and Mis. Thompson was on the inside of the pavement. 
I overtook them, and pushed Mrs. Thompson with my right hand 
like that (describing) With my left hand I held Thompson, and 
caught him by the back of his coat and pushed him along the street, 
swinging him round After I swung him round I said to him, 
** Why don’t you get a divorce or separation, you cad? ” 

Where were youi hands when you said that ? — By my side ; I 
had let go of him. JIo said, I know that is what you want, 
but I am not going to give it you , it would make it too pleasant 
for both of you ” I said, You take a delight in making Edie's 
life a hell.” Then he said, ” I’ve got her, I’ll keep her, and I’ll 
shoot you.” As he said that he punched me in the chest with his 
loft fist, and I said, ” Oh, will you? ” and drew a knife and put it 
in his arm. 

Did he do anything before you took the knife out? — ^Yes, he 
punched me with his left hand and said, ” I’ll shoot you,” going 
at the same time like that with his right hand (describing). 

Why did you draw your knife? — Because 1 thought 1 was going 
to be killed. After I put my knife into his aim there was a 
struggle All the time struggling, I thought he was going to kill 
me, I thought he was going to shoot me if he had an opportunity, 
and I tried to stop him. 

We know of the wounds ho received Have you any recollection 
at all as to how the wounds at the back of the neck occur! ed? — I 
have not any exact recollection, but all I can say is I had the knifo 
in my left hand, and they got there som(*how. 

During all this time after you had brushed Mrs. Thompson away 
did you see her again? — I did not 8lio might have boon 10 miles 
away for all I saw of her. After the struggle I suppose I ran away. 
I don’t remember it definitely, but that is what hap]>cncHl. 

At that time did you realise that he was doa<l?— No, he was 
standing up when I left him I then made my way homo. Next day 
I did some shopping witli my mother, and came to London with her 
In the afternoon I went to the city, and afterwards I went to visit 
Mr and Miss Avis Graydon at Manor Park, as there had Iwon an 
arrangement made on the Tuesday that she should come out. with 
me that night. 

With Mrs. Thompson? — No, not with Mrs. Thompson. 1 bought 
a copy of the Bvening News at Mark Lane slat ion (the station for 
Manor Park), and I road there an account of what hail ha]>pemNl. 

Was that the first knowledge you had that Mr, Thompson was 
dead? — It was. I could hardly believe it then. I have heard tho 
evidence that Mr Graydon has given in this Court;; it is quite tnie. 
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The police officers came and asked me to go to Ilford police station, 
and I 'went. I saw Supenntendent Wensley, Inspector Hall, and 
a typist in the police station that evening, and I signed my first 
statement (exhibit 5) in their presence. 

Did you yourself dictate that statement’ — No, I did not; I was 
asked to oblige Superintendent Wensley. 

Was it done in the form of questions and answers ’ — Ves 

You say nothing in that statement as to the meeling wnth Mis 
Thompson by the wall? — ^No. 

That is right, is it not’ — ^That is correct. I did not know whal 
happened really. I knew Mrs. Thompson was in custody, and I 
wanted to help her I was kept at the police station all night, and 
the following evening I signed the statement (exhibit No 0) 
Before signing that statement I had been taken to Mrs Thomf>son. 
I was taken from the library to the C.I.D office. 

You were taken past her? — ^No, in Jier presence ^ 

Where was it? — In the C I.D office I aftei^wards made the 
statement (exhibit No. 6). 

Did you hear what Mrs. 'Thompson said’ — No. I saw hei 
Btatement. 

By Mr Justtcb Shkabman — ^D o you moan her written state- 
ment (exhibit No. 4) ? — ^Yes 

Exammattem continutd — I have no idea what hajjpenol i/O the 
sheath of my knife The knife was found live days afterwards. 

Cross-examined by the SoTiiciTon-GENBRAL — ^I<>om February, 
1921, to June, 1921, I was with the Orvieto.'* From June until 
September I was at home. When I came home in Juno, 1921, I was 
eighteen years of age. 

Had your acquaintance with Mrs. Thomjison before that boon 
simply as a fnend of her brother? — J w^as a friend of Mrs. Thompson 
as well. 

A friend of the family without any particular affection for her? 
— Oh, no, that is not so. Mrs. Thompson and I were always very 
good friends 

Was it on the holiday which you spent with her and her husband 
at Shanklin when you first fell in lovo with her? — ^No. 

Did she declare any particular affection for you? — She did not. 

Nor you for her? — ^No. 

Are you sure of that ? — ^I am j»ofiitive. 

Did you and her husband remain perfectly good friends durinir 
that holiday?— Yes. ^ 


/ This is an example ^ the confusion arising from the bad aoonstics of the 
Uentral urimuial Ckturt. The witness* moaning as to his seeing of Mrs. Thomn- 
son was never made clear to the Court.-— JSd* * 
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When do you say you first felt or declared your affection for her! 
— 1 first told her just before I went away in Septombor, 1921. That 
was after I had left her husband’s house. 

Do you suggest that that was tho first time you and she had 
declared yourselves to each other? — ^Yes, as mutual affection. 

As being in love with each other ^ — Yes 

Did it go as far as that ai that tune? — Yes. 

Look at Mrs Thompson's letter to you of 20th Juno, 1922 
(exhibit No. 25), and turn to tho fomth paragraph. Was 2()th 
June, 1921, spent with tho Thompsons at Shariklin? — No We were 
not at Shanklm then. Wo wcie at Kensington Gardens. 

Look at the fourth paragraph — 

It*s Friday now cl«u'lint iiwirly time to go, I am wondering if yoa 
remember what your ant-wer wrs to mo in reply to my * What’s the 
matter ’ to-night of last year I remember quite well * yon know what’s 
the matter, I love you * . . but you didn’t then darlint, because you 

do now and it’s difioront now, isn’t it? From then onwards everything 
has gone wrong with our hver. — £ don’t moan to say it was right before— at 
least mine wasn’t right — ^Imt J was quite indifferent to it being cither right 
or wrong and you darlint — you hadn’t any of the troubles— or tho worries 
you have now — you wore quite free in mmd and body 

Was that a true or an iiniiuc sLatomont, that a year ago, in Jnms 
1921, you and she had declared your love for each other? — ^^I'hat is 
not right 

That is unlnie? — ^I’hai i« uni rue 

Can you suggest how (his w(mian, who wius in love with you, 
had invented an imaginary lH*ginning for Ihis amazing passion? — 
I don’t quite understand you 

By Mr. JusTiois SfiBAHMAN — come down to tho simpler ques- 
tion — did you on that day say, " 1 love you ”? — No. 

Grom-eticamimtion contmved — Look at Mrs. Thompson’s loiter 
of 11th August, 1921 (exhibit 49) — 

Darlingest, — ^Will you please take theso Ictti^rs back now? I hove no- 
where to keep them, except a small carh box, X have just bought and I want 
that for my own letters only and I feel scared to death in case anybody 
else should road them. All tho wishes I can x>c**<sibly send for the very 
best of luck to-day, from Peidi 

That letter was in fact written a few days after you had loft their 
house at Kensington Gardens? — ^That is so. 

Does that satisfy you that your oviilonco is wrong ns to tho date 
you told her you loved her? — No. 

Then on 20th August, 3021 (exhibit 12), eho writes — 

Come and see mo Monday lunch time, please darlint. Ho suspocta. 
Peidi. 
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Do you remember vrh&n you met her? — I suppose I went on tho 
Monday, but I don’t remember. 

Do you remember then as to whether you and Mrs Thompson 
had conversations as to suspicions of her husband about you? — Ho 
was naturally jealous of Mrs. Thompson’s friends. 

Did you and Mrs. Thompson have conversations about the time, 
or just after, you left her husband’s house as to her husband being 
suspicious of you? — No. 

Did you and Mrs. Thompson at that time desire that she should 
be separated from her husband? — Oh, yes. 

Was she anxious for it ? — Yes 

I think in your evidence-in-chief you said that you and Mr. and 
Mrs. Thompson discussed a separation? — ^They discussed it; J 
Lstened. 

Were you involved in that conversation as the lover of Mrs. 
Thompson? — ^No. 

I may take it you did not declare yourself at any time in Ihcj 
conversation? — Oh, no. 

Were you anxious to declare yourself, or were you anxious to 
prevent the husband from being suspicious? — I had not (Lose feelings 
then. 

Then I may lake it that at that time you had no inlentnm of 
taking Mrs. Thompson away with you, or no thought of it? — I had 
thought of helping Mrs. Thompson; I should like to help ht‘r to Ih 4 
more happy. 

Had you any thought at that time of going away with hor, 
taking her to live with you ? — ^No. 

Had you thought of that before you departed on your voyage in 
September, 1921? — ^Yes. 

Had you suggested that to her? — Not exactly that I had sug- 
gested she should get a divorce or separation, and, failing ihai, wo 
should go away together That was just a few days before J leH in 
September, 1921. I saw Mr. Thompson again after the inlerview 
at which he and his wife discussed separation — I saw him while I 
was in the house, and I saw him again when I caiuo home in 
November. 

Up till that time in November, so far as you know, had the 
husband any suspicions of you? — ^No. 

Were you and he perfectly good friends? — No, I cannot say that 
we were good friends. 

Were you on friendly terms? — W& were acquaintances. 

When you met him in November did you moot ns friends and 
part as friends? — ^A.s acquaintances. Wo shook hands when we went; 
we were not bosom chums. 

Did you mention the question of a separation to him again on 
that occasion in November? — ^Yes. 

Was he angry about it? — ^No, I cannot say he was 
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Was he pleased about it? — ^Well, he was not exactly pleased. 

Did he turn you out of the house? — Oh, no. 

He discussed it in an amicable way? — ^Yes. 

Did you then tell him that you were in love with his v/ife? — ^No 

Did you suggest any grounds upon which either she or he wai: 
to obtain a divoice? — No. 

Was divorce mentioned^ — Dn^orce or soparahou 'was meulioned 

Were you not at this time attempting to keep back from him all 
8usi)icion as to your lelatioiis witii Mis. Thompson? — No, I was 
not attempting to keep it back. 

Did you ever toll him up to that time? — No. 

Had you and Mis. Thompson at that time spoken about suicide? 
—Yes 

Do you rememlicr when that p»^oposal was abandoned? — 
Abandoned? 

Yes. Was li abandoned? — Yes, tlic pact of suicide was 
abandoned. 

It is referred to in exliibiL No 02, the letter of ISth November, 
1921 — 

All I could think about last night was that (*oTnpa(‘t we made. Khali 
we have to carry it thro*? 

Was that pac.t of suiiude abandoned after that letter? — I never 
really consideied it seriously. 

May wo take it from Hint time fonvurd there was no more 
thought of tlio suicide pac.l ? — Oh yes, there was; it was meutioncid. 

But not really cnteilaiiKul by you? — No 

Do you say frf>ni that timt* for wan! t.ho rwiiy kl<‘a m your mind 
or hers was di voice or separation? — Or suichle on her part. 

But the suicides I put to you, aftor that letter was not seriously 
entertaiiiGd ? — Not by nus bnt by her it, was. 

Exce]»t for the suiiihle on her part you say that you or she 
only contemfilated sctpaiathwi or divorce? — That i« true, or me to 
take her away. 

Was the removal of h(^r husband ever mentioned by her to 
you? — ^No. 

Never? — ^Never, 

Did it over O(»our to you that that was a way in which you and 
she might come together? — No 

Did her letters suggest it to you? — No. 

Did you tell your learned counsel that you tx*ail her letters as 
melodrama? — Some, 

What was it you umlorstnnd as melodrama? — She had a vivid 
way of declaring herself ; she wrould read a book and imaghio luir- 
self as the charactor in the l)<K>k. 

Do you moan that you read her reforonc,os to poison as melo* 
drama? — Some as melo^lrama; some as general knowledge. 
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General knowledge? — ^Yes. 

I don't understand that What did you understand when ehe 
mentioned a particular poison? — ^To what are you referring? 

Are you aware, or do you lemember, that she mentioned several 
times a poison in her letters ? — ^Yes 

Did that suggest to you a dose of poison might kill her hus- 
band? — ^No. 

It did not occur to you? — ^No. 

Did you not read those letters as meaning that the idea was 
in her mind? — ^No. 

Did she ever make an actual proposal to you that you and she 
might go off together? — ^Yes. 

When did she first make it? — suppose it was about the Novem- 
ber when I came home. 

Did you agree to the proposal or did you reject it? — said, 
Wait and see what happens." 

What were you going to wait for? — To see if she could get a 
separation or divorce. 

And how long were you going to wait? — ^A period of five years. 

Did you ever mean to do anything to make a divorce possible? — 
No. 

You had no intention of taking any action? — ^No. 

Will you turn to the letter of 1st April, exhibit No. 17. I 
thought a lot about what you said of Dan?" — I had told Mrs. 
Thompson about a friend of mine named Dan. 

That is all you had told her? — told her of some of his business 
that he had told me I had not told him anything about myself 
and Ml’S. Thompson. 

Then will you follow while I lead — 

Darlint, don’t trust him— I don’t mean don’t tell him anything beoause 
I know you never would — ^what I mean is don’t let him bo suspicious of you 
regarding that — ^because if we were successful in the action — darhiit cir- 
cumstances may afterwards make us want many friends— or helpers and we 
must have no enemies — or even people that know a little too much 
Bemember the saying * A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.* 

What was “ the action " that she there i-cfers to? — Suicide, as far as 
I remember. 

But, Bywaters, read it again. What does the action " 
mean? — Mrs. Thompson had proposed to me that she did not want 
ixx make my life as unhappy as hers. She said she would fioonor 
kill herself. 

Do you really suggest that the action " means suicide? — An 
far as I remember, yes, it means suicide. 

Are you quite clear it does not moan crime? — ^I am positive of 

that. 

I am coming back to that letter. Look now at exhibit No. SO. 
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This is writt-en before 31sl Match and you had been home for about 
a fortnight at the end of January and again for a few days at the 
end of March? — ^Yes 

Read what Mrs. Thompson says iu that letter — 

This time really will be the last time you will go away — ^likc things 
are, won’t it’ We said it before darhni I know and wo failed — but there 
will be no failure tins next time darlmi, there mustn’t be. 

Had there been a failure? — 

What had you tried that. ha<l faih^l? — Sojiaiation or divorce 

Does it occur to you wliat. was the best way to get a divorce 
if that was all you wanted^ — ^Yes, I know the l>c.4t 'nay of getting a 
divorce. 

What was the best way of getting a divoiNjc for Mrs. Thomjison 
from her husband? — provide Mr Thomfison nilh the information 
he needed. 

Why did you not. try? — Because he would not accept. 

Did you provide him wil.li the information? — She had. 

Had she provid(‘<l liirii with the information to <‘nablo him to- 
get a divorce? — She saM she wouM provide him "With the informa- 
tion to got a divorce. 

Ifad she tn<‘<l i<v give him the infoimalion to ge<» a divorce? — 
She said she would do it. 

My questirjin %vus had she tried to got a divorce fnmi her hus- 
band? — Shei had suggested to him she wanted a divorce, and she 
would provide him with the inforinaticm he required if he wouW 
come to t.ormH. 

I suggest to you t.hat failure ” tliero refers to the same thing 
as ‘^action ’’ in the other letter — that Mrs Thompson had tried to 
poison her husband and had fuiliKl? — And I say that that is not true. 

What you say is that it. refers U> information or a statement 
she had thought of making to her husband to make him divorce* 
her? — Ym, or separation 

Wore you and she really anxiO'UH that, he shouki know that you 
and Mrs. 'llie'm]JHon wei'o lovi'-rs? — He <li(i know. 

From what time did ho know? — I <lo not know ho exactly knew 
we were lovers, lie know we woi’o fond of each other. 

Did you not do your lK‘st to keep it from him from start to* 

finish? — Oh no. 

Will you turn to the letter of 3rd January, 3922, exhibit No. 
13— 

Immediately 1 have recoivod a Kt‘coiid letter, 1 have destroyed the first 
and when 1 got the third 1 dosireyed the socend mid so on, now the only 

one I have is the Dear Kdio one wntlcu to 41, which l*m 'oing to* 

keep, it may be useful, who knows? ^ 
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Was that the letter of 1st December, exhibit 14, beginning 
Dear Edie ” and signed Youi*s very sincerely, Freddy **'/ — Yes 

Was that the customary way in which you -wioie to Mrs Thomp- 
son at that time? — ^No. 

Was that letter written in that form in order to disarm 
suspicion ? — No. 

Did you understand from the passage I have just road fi'om 
the letter of 3rd January that she was going to use (hat letter to 
disarm suspicion? — ^No 

Did you undei'stand what was meant when she said '' It may 
be useful — ^who knows ? — I do not know. 

Would the letter be any uso to get a divorce or separation? — 
I think that she is referiing to the latter 

I take it you would agree with me the lot(er would not. be useful 
for that purpose? — I do not agree with you. I novor said that. 

Ton do not follow mo. You agree willi mo that that letter 
which says “ Dear Edie,’’ and finishes Yours very sincerely 
would be of no use to enable either her or you to got a <livorco? — 
That letter was not meant to be a moans of got Ling a divorce. It 
was a letter conveying Christmas greetings. 

Did you xindcrstand what she meant when she said This letter 
may he useful; I will keep it?*^ — She may have k»‘pt this to show 
to her sister Avia ; that was one of the reasons that I wrote it. 

Then you did write it to blind somebody? — Oh yes. 

Did the subject of poisons ever occur in your couvorsationa with 
her when you wore at home? — Sometimes. 

In what connection? — General conversation; knowle<lgo. 

Who mentioned poisons? — If she had been reading anytliing 
and poison was mentioned, and any matter that she woiihl not under- 
stand, she would ask me what it meant. 

Did you know anything about poison? — 1 did not know very 
much. 

Did she appear to be interested in poison? — ^No, not particularly. 

Did it ever strike you it occufiied a prominent place in her 
mind? — ^No more than other things. 

Did you take an interest in poison? — was fond of chemistry 
when I was at school. 

But chemistry and poison are two different things?— Poisons 
deal with chemistiiy. Poisons come in chemistiy. 

Did you take any interest in poisons as poisons? — ^No. 

Did you keep up your interest which you say you had in 
chemistry? — No, I did not. She knew of that interest, though; 
her brother used to join me. 

Do you suggest then that the mention of poison in your con- 
versation and in your letters was due to the fact that she knew you 
were interested in chemistry? Is that your explanation? — No, my 
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explanation is this : if had been reading something and it occurred 
to her, if I had been in her presence she would have asked me what 
it was. If I was not there, she put it in wilting 

Do you remember a document which you wrote out containing 
the troy weights, exhibit 67? “ 60 milligrams = 1 grain, 18 grains = 

1 gramme, 30 grammes =1 oss.^^ Is that your handwriting? — ^Yea 
When did you write it? — I could not say. 

Why did you keep it? — ^Because it is useful m general know- 
ledge 

Had that any connection with the request she made to you to 
experiment with pills? — Oh no. 

Turn back to the letter of 1st April, exhibit No. 17, and listen 
to this paragraph — 

He was telling his Mother etc the circumstances of my * Sunday 
morning escapade ’ and he puts great stress on the fact of the tea tasting 
bitter ‘ as if something had been put in it * ho says. Now 1 think what- 
ever else T try it m again will .still taste bittor — ^he will recognise it and 
be more suspicious still and if the quantity i.s still not successful it wiU 
injure any chance I may have of trying when yon come home Do you 
understand? 

What did you understand about that passage? — That she had taken 
the quinine and it tasted bittor. 

Look at it again — 

He puts great stress on the fact of the tea tasting bitter * as if some- 
thing had been put in it * ho says 

To whom did it taste bitter? — ^Mrs. Thompson 
Do you suggest that, Byw^aters? — ! do. 

Do you suggest that is how you undcrslofKl the letter wken you 
received it? — I do. 

Now I think whatever else I try it in again will Btill taste bittor—he 
will recognise it and bo more suspicious still. 

Do you still adhere to what you say, that she is speaking of 
her taste? — Yos 

What did you un<lorstand him to be euspicious of? — That she 
was attempting to commit suicide. 

Did you understand her to mean that ehe wo-uld tell him that 
her tea tasted bitter and she was about to commit suicide? — 
Possibly she would. 

Is that your xindorstanding of that passage? — Tluit is 
Look at the letter of 1st May (exhibit 19) — 

I don*t think we*ro failures in other things and we mustn’t be in 

this. 

Did you understand what that, referred to? — Yes. 
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What? — ^Well, if you read further, ‘‘ We mustn't give up as 
we said." 

What was that? — Give up trying for a separation or divorce. 

We must le<arn to bo patient We must have each other darhnt It’s 
meant to be I know I feel it is because I love you such a lot — such a love 
was not meant to be in vain. It wdl come right I know one day, if not by 
our efforts some other way We’ll wait eh darlint, and you’ll try and get 
some money and then wc can go away and not woriy about anybody oi 
anything You said it was enough for an elephant 

Do you remember saying that? — ^Yes 

Did you say that m writing or in speech ? — In speech. 

Are you clear about that^ Did you say it in a letter or in a 
conversation when you were at home? — I really do not romenibor 
whether it was in conversation or in a letter. 

And what was it you said was enough for an elephant? — 
quinine I had given Mrs. Thompson. 

For what had you given her quinine? — She had been wanting 
me to get her something with which to commit suicide, as she did 
not want to make my life as unhappy as hers. To satisfy her 
craving I said I would get her something, and I gave her (juinnio. 

It is your suggestion that in May, 1922, you were lending 
your assistance to her desire to commit suicide? — Her suggestion. 

You say you gave her this quinine because she wan led some- 
thing with which to commit suicide. Is that right? — ^Yes, that is 
so. 

Did you give her quinine with that object? — I did. 

Were you therefore willing to help her to commit suicide? — 
No, I knew she could not hurt herself with quinine. 

You were playing with her ideas? — I was pulling her log. 

You said it was enough for an elephant. Perhaps it was. But you don’t 
allow for the taste making only a small quantity to be taken. It sounded 
like a reproach was it meant to be^ 

That is your explanation, that you were playing a joke upon 
her?— That is so. 

She goes on — 

Darlint I tried hard— you won’t know how hard— because yon weren’t 
there to see and I can’t tell you all— but I did— I do want you to believe 
I did for both of us. . . I was buoyed up with the hope of the 
’ light bulb ’ and I used a lot. 

Did you understand that as referring to a dose she herself 
took of broken glass? — ^Possibly, yes. She was trying to persuade 
me to give her something with which to commit suicide, and I 
refrained. I gave her this quinine go that she would not take 
anything herself, 
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But in the next passage that I have called your atten^lon to 
she refers to another specific — 

I was buoyed up with the hope of the ‘ light bulb ' and I used a lot — big 
pieces too 

Did you undei stand that to mean that she had taken glass? — 
I understood thal to he a he from her to me. 

You undei stood, even if it was a he, that what it w^as a lie 
about was what she had taken herself? — Oh, yes. 

By Mr Justice Shearman — ^Look at it. Was she lying about 
what W husband had taken or w'hafc she had taken herself? — I 
say she was lying about what she had taken herself. 

Gross-examinaUoft con Un ited — Look at t he next sentence — 

1 quite expected to be able to bend that cable 

Do you suggest that after she had t.aken the dose that would kill 
her she was expect ing to send you that cable? — No, I do not suggest 
that. 

What do you suggest ? — That she would have sent me a calilo i f 
she had been successful in getting a divorce or an agreement of 
separation 

By Mr Justice Shearman — Elad you arranged with her If 
anything happened she should cable you? — ^Yes, if she was success- 
ful in getting an agreement for separation. 

Cross-exa m %nation\ continued — 

I quite expected to be able to send that cable— but no— nothing lias 
happened from it 

That is the glass? — No. 

What was it? — The approach of Thompson to get this separa- 
tion. 

Now your letter tells me about tho bitter taste again Oh darlmt, I do 
feel so down and unhappy Wouldn't tho stuff make small pills coated 
together with soap and dipped in liquorice powder — like Beocliams — try 
while you are away 

Is that why you were interested in Troy weights ? — No. 

Our Boy had to have his thumb operate! on because ho had a piece 
of glass in it that's what made me try that method again— but I suppose 
as you say he is not normal. 

Who is ho ’’? Read tho next sentence if you aro in doubt — 

I know I feel I shall never get him to take a sufficient quantity ot 
anything bitter. 
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Have you any doubt that you understood that to mean the husband f 
— I did not understand that. 

To whom did you understand it referred? — Perhaps she had 
made a mistake in the words 

And meant ‘‘ me — ^Tes 

‘‘ I know I feel I shall never get ‘ myself ' to take a sufficient 
quantity of anything bitter '' Is that how you read it^ — ^That is 
right; she did not like the taste of quinine 

Was there any reason why she should be concerned as to leaving 
traces of what she was doing ^ Read the next sentence — 

Darhnt, two heads arc better than one is such a true saying You tell 
me not to leave fingei maxks on the box — do you know I did not think of tho 
box but I did think of the glass or cup whatever was uced I wish I wish 
oh I wish 1 could do something 

You understood that to mean at the time, ‘‘ I wish, I wish, oh, I 
wish I could kill myself Is that it* — ^Yes 

Turn now to Ihe letter of I8th May, 1922 (exhibit No. 22), 
the Bella Donna letter — 

* It must he remembered that digitalin is a cumulative poison, and that 
the same dose harmless if taken once, yet frequently lepcatcd, boconics 
deadly.’ Darlingcat boy, the above passage I’ve just coine airor.i in a 
book I am reading “ Bella Donna ” by Robert Hichons Is it any use’ 

Did you answei her question? — ^No, I did not answer it 

Did you attach any importance to the question? — I thought 
it was another manner in which she was trying to got something 
with which to commit suicide 

You were devotedly attached to Mrs. Thompson at this time? 
— ^Yes. 

Did it excite no apprehension in your mind when she made 
these repeated proposals to you to commit suicide? — I told her if 
flhe really wanted it I would get it for her; I would get her some- 
thing to' commit suicide. 

Did you understand this was a proposal that digitalin should 
help her to commit suicide? — ^Yes, I understood her to mean that 
would be more pleasant than quinine or the glass. 

What was the object of having the cumulative poison if she 
was going to commit suicide? — I did not see the object of having 
a cumulative poison, but it was not unpleasant 

Did she expect you to help her to commit suicide, do you know! 
— I do not know that she really did oxpefit it, but she o-ften 
mentioned it. 

In the long letter I have already referred you to (exhibit 19) 
ehe says — 

Do experiment with the pills while you are away— please darlint. No, 
we two— -two halves— have not come to the end of our tether. Don’t let us. 

Do you still suggest that was suicide? — ^Yes. 
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Look at the letter of 4th July (exhibit No 26), ‘‘ Have you 
studied bichloride of mercuiy^ Had you studied it? — 1 had 
not. 

Did you study it ^ — I did not. 

Did the question surprise you? — ^No. 

Did you refer to it in your correspondence? — I did not. 

Did you connect it again with suicido^ — ^No. 

What did you connect it wilh^ — A, general or common or 
garden question. 

Did you still think at that tune that she was pi*eten<lii»g or 
contemplating to commit suicide^ — No, noL appaicntly then 

Just follow. In May she was writing letters to you which you 
say you imdci stood mount suicide 9 — Ye^ 

In July she was wilting to you about poison when you were in 
Freeman lie, in Ausiialia? — ^Yes. 

Did you understand her (o have abandoned suicide or to be 
still Ihinking of it^ — I did not underKl.an<l her to mean anyihing 
excepi, thnt was a question I expect sho had read iliat somewhere, 
and did not know what it was, and asked me if I know. 

Did you ever rebuke her about ihe suicide talk? — ^Woll, I tried 
to pacify her. 

When you were in Aust.ralia, did you tell her that you had 
made arrangements, or had begun to make an angemeni s, for living 
in Aust.ralia with her^ — ^Yes. 

That was at this t.ime, on this trip? — ^Tos. 

Was it the arrangoincnt which you began to make in Aus- 
tralia with a view to her running away frcun lier husband ? — ^Tes, 
failing separation or divorce. 

Look at the letter of 24th 'A])ril (exhibit No. 18), whitJt 
apparently reached you at Aden on 7th May — 

I used the ‘ light bulb * tbroe times but the third time—ho found a 
piece— -so I’ve given it up— -until you come home. 

What did you understand by that passage? — She had been lying 
to me again 

She had been what.? — ^Ijying to me, lying. 

What did you understand t.he lie was?— It was melodrama on 
her part, trying to persuade me that ahe had taken broken glass. 

'' I used the ' light bulb ’ three times but the third time — ^I»o 
found a piece.'' You understood she meant her husband had 
detected her in an attemjit to commit suicide? — ^Yos 

‘‘ So I have given it up until you come homo." Do you sug- 
gest that she was going to wait for your arrival homo in order 
that you might co-operate with her in committing suicide? — I might 
give her something more, some quinine. 

That would be a strange idea to you, Bywators, if that is right? 
— ^Yes; I do not know her idea. 
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In any conversation, did you ever speak about the risks you 
and she were running? Did she tell you she was running a 
risk? — ^Yes. 

Can you tell me what risk she was running^ — Whenever she 
mentioned to her husband separation oi divorce theie was always 
trouble. 

What was the lisk? — Of her being unhappy, her life being 
made more unhappy 

Did she say, “ I am prepared to run a risk if you are ’*?— 
If I would let her, if I was agreeable. 

The risk she was running? — Of being knocked about. 

Did she tell you in her letters that, so far as she could make her 
husband believe it, her husband thought she was a happy woman 
again, or something of that sort? — ^No, she told me in her letters 
that was the only way she could obtain a little peace. 

Now I come to September Were you anxious to break off or lo 
alter the relations between you and Mrs Thompson? — I thought il 
I did not see her, or did not coiTespond with her, her life would 
not seem so hard 

You thought if you did not write to her it would make her life 
easy? — ^Yes 

You got the letter (exhibit No 28 ) some time about September 
Look at this passage — 

Darlingest Boy, — don’t quite understand you about * Pals * You 
say * Can we be Pals only, Peidi, it will mako it easier ’ 

Had you said that? — Yes. 

Meaning no longer lovers ? — ^If we could stifle our feelings would 
it be easier for her. 

Do you mean for always’ because if you do. No, no, a thousand times 
We can’t be ‘ pals ’ only for always darlint — ^its impossible piiysioally and 
mentally. Last time we had a long talk— I said ’ Go away this time and 
forget all about me, foiget you ever know me, it will be easieiv-and better 
for you * Do you remember— and you refused, so now I’m refusing darliu<>— 
it must be stdl ’ the hope of all ’ or * the finish of all ’ 

By Mr. Justicb Shearman — ^Y ou understand this lellcr as on- 
treating you still to be her lover? — ^No, li was not entreating; it was 
stating facts; that was all. 

Oross-examinMion continued — 

If you still only mean for a certain time and you think it best, darlint 
it shall be so — I don’t see how it will be easier myself — but it shall be as 
you say and wish, we won’t be our natural selves tho’ 1 know — we’ll bo 
putting a kerb on ourselves the whole time— like an iron band that won’t 
expand. Please don’t let what I have written deter you from any 
decision darhnt— I don’t want to do that — ^truly I’d like to do what you 
think best I don’t sleep much bettor now — ^tbo nights seem so long— 1 
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sleep for an hour and lie awake for 2 and go to sleep again for another 
hour — ^right thro* the nigbt. A doctor can*t do me any good darlint — 
no good at all — even the most clover in the land — unless that doctor is yon 
and it can’t be, so I’m not going to waste any more money on them X 
want you for my doctor — my pal — my lover — ^my everything — just all and 
the whole woild would bo changed 

Then at the end of the Jetlor — 

Yes, darlint, you are jealous of him 

vVho was him*’? Did you understand liiin ro be the husband? — 
Yes. I understood the husband, Imt I made the statement first 
Mrs. Tliompson related to* me he had taken a laxly out to tea, and 1 
made the remaik, All people’s tastes are alike Do you think by 
this lliat I am jealous of liim'^ ” 

“ Yes, darlinl, yon ai'e jealous of him ” — Yes. 

But I want you to bei — he ha« the right liy law to all ibat yon 
have the right to by nature and love — jm darlint be jealous, so 
much that you will do soui* Ibi hj^ dr \\ti ndr -Ihd I was noi 3 (‘alouH. 

She was appealing to you to be joalous and do somoiliiug 
desperate? — No. Desperate ” was to tako her away — that is how 

T read it. 

Why did you not take her away? — ^Financial reasons 

Tfad you at tliai time ovoi thought of marrying her? — No 

liad you ever asked her to go with you? — There hail been 
suggestions. 

Did you ever ask her as a man to a woman to go away with yon 
and leave her husband ^ — 1 don’t know that I had asked; it was 
more of a mutual kiiul of arrangement. 

You had never made a definite kind of arrangement? — ^No, ftlie 
would not tako it; she would prefer a divonjc or KO])aration. 

Exhibit No. o5 is an undated letter — 

Darlmt Pal, please try and use — pour inoi, niid don’t buy a pouch, 
je vais, pour vous— one of these days. 

Was that the note which was given to you wlion she gave you the 
pouch ? — No. 

Was the pouch given to you on 1st Oclolxjr? — ^Yes. 

What does this letter refer to? — refers to a pipe. 

Was it wiitteu after you had gone homo? — I had it when I was 
in England, yes. 

With it <lid the next document come, a cuiting from the Dadt/ 
ISketch of 20th SopI ember, 1922 — ** Chicken Broth Death. Rat 
poison consumed by fowl kills woman ”? — Yes. 

At that time you were able to read English newspaper* for 
yourself? — No, not when this was written. 

I thought you said it was given to* yon, or handed to you, af(er 
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you reached England^ — said I leceived it when I was in England. 
I received it in Plymouth on my homew ard jounaey When I reached 
Tilbury I received the telegi‘am of 25th September (exlnlnt 58), 
'' Must catch 6 49 Fenchurch reply if can manage ’’ 

You met Mrs. Thompson fiom time to time without her husband's 
knowledge? — ^Yes 

Did you speak to her of the risk that you and she were running! 
— ^Not any nsk that I was running. 

Look at the letter vritten on 1st October (exhibit No 60) at 
the end — 

Don’t forget what we talked in the Tea Room, I’ll etill riik and try 
if you will — we only have 33 years left dailingest 

What did you understand the lisk was that she was propareil to 
run? — The risk of being knocked about wdieii she was asking for 
separation or divorce 

What was the nsk that you were to run, I will Riill lisk and 
try if you will If you* will let me ’’ 

How was she going to run the nsk of being knocked about by 
telling her husband sho was going with you^ — ^No, by ashing for a 
divorce or separation. 

Then you did in fact meet her and never went near her husband ? 
— kept away; I did not want furlhor tiouble. 

You met her at Fullers in the aflernoon of 3rd Oclo})er?“- Yes. 

Did you have any conversation about her husband? — No. 

Did you not refer to him^ — Only that she was going t.o tho 
theatre. 

She did tell you that she was going to the theatre? — Yes. 

And sho told you which theatre? — ^Yes. 

After you left her I understand you went straight U> ihe 
Graydons? — ^Yes 

Were you carrying youi* knife when you went there? — was. 

Did you caiTy that knife everywhere while in England? — ^Ye» 

Did you ever use it for anything? — Cutting siring or cutting 
things handy 

Is that the pui^jose for which you canied it? — I liought tliai — 
it may be handy at any time. 

A knife of that size and character? — ^Yee, handy at sea. 

Handy at sea, buh was it handy at home? — ^Ye«. 

As you told us, you knew before you went to the Graydons (hat 
they were going to the theatre? — ^Yes. 

When you made your statement of 4th Octolier (exhibit 5) did 
you say this — 

Before leaving, I remember Mrs. Gray don’s daughter Avis saying that 
Percy (Mr. Thompson) had phoned her up, and I gathered from the 
observations she made that he was taking his wife to a theatre that night, 
and that there were other members of the family going. 
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You meant by that that you had heard for fiipt time that at the 
Graydons^ — I did not say that 

Did you mean fchafc^ — No, 1 meant vdiat I say. 

Do you agree with ino that the meaimig of thal ^jaragraili i.i 
that you gathered it for the first iime fiom con versa! loa? — >lo. 

Just befoi'e that say in your statemeni — 

I left my home yc*steidci,> noi^an^ about quarter to twehc 1 wa.» 
dreaded in the same clothes that I am now ^\eallllJ; I ^ent up weal 
and remamofl there till the evening’ I "w.iS alo'u* and aever mc4. .anyone 
that 1 know 

That was untrue^ — Thui was uuUu^ 1 ohjoclcd to a lot of Supi^rin 
tendent Wousley’s ^luestions — f rcsenlid his (fucstioiis 

You mean by icsentcd his qiiesiious thai you told a 
hood? — ^Yes, I w'anied io lielp Mrs ThoTii[)sou. 

Did you tell falsehocxls in Older lo shield yourself in that slato 
meiifc ] — No. 

It was your one idea to shield Mi-i. Tiioiuf ison — ^^iliat is so. 

Why did you not sti(‘k to your first slat«'nu*ni ? Why did yon 
alt«r your slatomcnt ? — I %vas lold Mrs. Thompson wonlil be release*! 
if I made that statement. 

And you made the second stalemenl ^ — I ilid. 

Was the second statement any more lru<‘. lliau I he first — Yes. 

Did you say nuytlimg as io your ni(»el ing Mrs Thompson m your 
second sUitemeiil? — I don’t know. What <inl 1 s»q> ^ 

Mis. Kdiih 'Plionipsou was not aware of my movements on 
Tuesday night, Ilrd October.” At any rate, whetlior you inteude<l 
it or not, you did not correct >our [iievnwis slatcmem; that you ha*l 
not seen her on that day^ — No. 

Why did you not put into, your st.aUjmiint of 5th October any- 
thing about the incident of the attack which yo-u have I old u» to-day? 
Had you forgotten that? — No. When I saw Mrs. Tliompson she was 
60 ill 1 thought she was going to die, and I thmiglit the sooner that 
I got it down the quicker slie would bo reU‘a.scd an<l could go homo 
with her mother. 

So you omitted that }»art of your sl^wy which was (joncerned wii.h 
the threat to shoot an<l the struggle? — I did. That waa my main 
object; I wanted to help her 

Can you suggest how it helped her, to Ki-mit that important fact ? 
— She would have been release*!. I did not tmuhle about details or 
anything like that. I h«ul cpiesfeions pul to me and 1 said, “ Yes, 
you say it.” 

You said Yes ” io anything suggested? — Pra^itieally anything. 

May I say that that sialemeni there was no more true in sub- 
stance than the other statement w'as, or that you did not cai^» 
whether it was true? — yes, it. is true; part of it I said myself, 
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Was it true, as you said in your statement, that you waited for 
Mrs Thompson and her husband? — ^No. That was untrue. 1 had 
that put to me. 

What you actually did was to catch them up? — Yes, I overt < -jk 
them. 

Are you a right-handed or a left-handed man^ — ^Right. 

Did you stnko the first blow from behind? — I struck the iii<it 
blow in front, his right arm. 

Did the struggle take place at one spot, or ^\as he moving 
forward ^ could not say whether we moved. I do not imagine we 
stood still. 

Did you say you remembered stnking one ])low at his throat? — 
I did not say that 

Do you remember stnking a blow at his throat? — I do not. 

And you do not remember anything, do you say, after you puslnii 
Mrs Thompson away? — I remember pushing Thompson up the street, 
and the conversation between us, and the subsequent, events 

Did you not discuss in the tearoom that afLernoon the possibility 
of meeting them that night? — ^We did not stay in the tearoom. 
She did not come into the tearoom; I left it to join lier. 

Did you not discuss with her something des])e!'iih'''- 1 did not. 

Did you not refer to her husband except m connect u>n with the 
theatre party? — ^That is the only way we iehrivd to him. 

Did she tell you she had abandoned all Idea of suicide? — No. 

Did she make any reference to poison, or force, or violence? — 
She did not 

And your stoiy is that you went out from the Clraydons never 
intending to use violence to Mr Thompson^ — I iievoi» intended to 
see them when I first went out * 

You formed the idea on your way from the station at West IJarn? 
— ^East Ham. 

Is this true in your second stalement, I only meant to in jure 
him ’*? — It is hardly time. I meant to stop him from killing mo. 

“ I did not intend to kill him; I only meant to injure hira.’^ 
Was that true, that you went there to injure him? — No, it is not, 

" I gave him the opportunity of standing up to mo as a man, 
but he would not.'’ Was that true? — When T said that I referred to 
a back occasion, not to this occasion. 

Did you on this occasion give him an opportunity of standing up 
to you as a man? — No, I did not suggest any violence or fisticuffs a( 
all. 

Do you mean to suggest that he made the first assault upon you ? 
— ^Yes, he did. 

And that you then drew your knife? — I did 


^ He ha<l m fact arranged to go and get some oigarcUeB wlncii Mr. <)lraydoii 
had promised to have ready for him on the evening of the Urd.— Jfid, 
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Is it the fact that you never saw any revolver or any gun at 
that moment? — I never saw it, no. 

Did you continue to stab him in the expectation of seeing one at 
any moment ? — I did not know I was stabbing him I tried to stop 
him from shooting mo; that is all. 


Re-exammed by Mr Cecil 'Whiteley — Although I never saw a 
revolver I believed that he had one, otherwise I would not have diawn 
my knife I was in fear of my life 

At any time have you had any intention to muider Mr 
Thompson? — I have not. 

Your attention has been diiected to the fiist statement which 
you made (exhibit 5) Did you ever suggest in this statement or any 
other that the first time you heard about the theatre was at the 
Iriaydons? — ^No I did not suggest tiuit I did not wish Siijienn- 
tendent Wensley lo know that Mis Tliomjisoii and I were meeting 
each other. 

Were you thinking of anybody else oxc‘ept Mrs Thompson when 
that statement (exhibit 5) was takcui f*‘om you? — Xo 

Look at tbe letter of llth jVngnjii (oxlnbil 49), Darlingost, 
will you please take those letters bai‘k now? 1 vant you to tell 

the Court what those loiters were? — ^^Pbose loiters are now in the 
jiossession of the police They are letters written to mo by a Indy in 
A.ustralia which T had given to Mrs Thompson to read. 

Are the tv*o lottois written by you (exhibits MO and 31) in 
similar terms to all the other letters ivliicli you wrote to Mis. 
Thompson when you wore abroad? — ^Not all the lotlcis — some. 

Love letters? — Xi'h, 

Did you ever in any letter to Mrs. Thompson say anything with 
regard to giving jioisou to her husband, or anything of that sort? — 

I did not 

Mr. Whiteley— ' '^ hat is our case 


Evidence for the Prisoner Thompson. 

Mrs. Edith Jessie Thompson (]>risoner on oath), osamine<l by 
Mr. Waltbk Frami*t(>n — I vas mariied to Percy Thompson on IHlh 
February, 1915. At the time of my marriage and for some years 
before I was employed by Messrs. Carlton k Prior, and I continuoil 
in that employment after my marriage. 

Was your marriage a happy one? — Xo, not yinrt icularly so. I 
think I was never really happy wdih my husband, but for perhaps 
Wo years it was better than it had been. 

After a lapse of two years were there cjonstant differences and 
troubles between you?— There wore. My husband and I very often 
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discussed the question of separation, long before June of 1921. I had 
known the fanuly of Bywaters for sonae years befoj*e 1921 I cannot 
say that my husband knew them well, but he knew them, he had 
met them often In June, 1921, I went with my husband and some 
friends to the Isle of Wight for a holiday The prisoner Bywators 
accompanied us, at the invitation of my husband. We lemained 
there a week, and then we returned to our house in Ilford, along with 
Bywaters, who remained there, living with my husband and myself, 
until 5th August 

Dming that holiday in the Isle of Wight, and while By waters 
was at your house, had you conceived an aft'ection for him? — No 
The 1st of August of that year was a Monday. I had some trouble 
with my husband that day; 1 think it originated over a pin, but 
eventually it was brought Lo a head by my sistor not ai>pearing at 
tea when she said she would I wanted to wait for her, but my 
husband objected, and saad a lot of things to me about my famil,y 
that I resented. JJe then struck mo several times, and eventually 
threw me across the room. Bywaters was in the garden at this time, 
and in the course of the disturbance he came into the room and 
stopped my husband Later on that day there was a discussion about 
a sepai’ation I cannot remember exactly what was saj<l, except thal 
I wanted a separation, and Bywateis entrealod my husband to 
separate from me, but ho said what he usually said, that ho w'ould not 
At first he said lie would, and then I said to him, '' You always tel! 
iiiO that when I mention the subject, an<l later, wlion it actually 
comes, you i*ofuso to grant it to me.’’ I do not roiuembei any further 
discussion with my husband about separation between the Monday, 
Isfc August, and the Friday, when Bywaters left. I occasionally saw 
Bywaters after he left ilie house 

Have you at any time from your marnago until the death of 
your husband ever done anything to injui’e him iihysically? — Never. 

Have you e\er been in possession of poison? — Not- to my 
knowledge 

Have you ever administered any poison to your husband? — ^No. 

Have you ever given him ground glass in his food or in any 
form ? — ^Never. 

Have you evei broken up an electric light bulb and given him 
that ?— N eve i* . 

Come now to the letters Look first at llio letter dated 11th 
August, 1921 (exhibit 49) — 

Darlingest, — Will you please take these letters back now? I have 
nowhere to keep them except a small cash box, I have just bought and I 
want that for my own letters only and 1 feel scared to death in case anybody 
eke should read them. 

What were those letters? — ^They were letters written to him, I under- 
fitand, by a girl in Australia 
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What sort of letters were they that woie written by the lady in 
Australia to Bywaters? Were they what would he called love lettcis? 
— ^You would hardly call them love letteis — personal letters They 
were not letters of mine. I do not think 1 had corresponded with 
Bywaters before this date, but I really cannot remember 

The next letter I w’ant you to look at is the one datCMl 2tJoh 
August, 1921 (exhibit 12) — 

Come and soc me Mond.iy lancli time, please darluib Ue suspects 

What did you menu hy “ he svsp«‘ots — T mean! lhai. my hiisbaiuL 
fiuspected I had seen Bywater.s ; I think it w as on the Friday previoue 
to that date. I usually saw him on l^’ndiiys, and I continued to see 
him imtil he saded on 9th Sepi ember Sie came l>ack in the end of 
October, and 1 ‘emained in lliis country until Iltli iSfovembor. After 
he sailed I coi responded wilh Inm, and an»on^ other letters I tvTole 
exhibit (>2, ^vdiich is undaled. 

All I could think about last riftht \va«. that; com pad we made. Shall 
we have to carry it thro’*'^ Don’t let u.> di'rlnil l*d like to live and be 
happy — not for a littlo while, ?mt for all the while you dill love mo. 
Death seemed horrible last night — when you 1b ink about it daiHnt. it does 
seem a horrible tbirc' to die, when you l»ave nevei beiiii bajipy leally 
happy for one little mimite 

What conifUKd w^cro you rofonniig to in lhai, Icttoi* l.o Bywaters? — 
The compaoli of suicide We had discnsitcd Ibo (jiiestion of suicide 
some time previous lo the writing of tins letter; 1 cannot stato 
when. 

What was said about it? — That nolbing was worih living for, 
and that it would bo far easier to be dead. 

Had you discussed any particular moan i of <»ommiHing suicide^ — 
I believe wo ha<l 

After By waters had sail<Ml on that voyage did you send hun from 
time to time cuttings out of the pajmrs? — F <hd. lliey wore gent'-rally 
cuttings of sensational matters afipearing a1 tiio time. Amongst the 
cuttings that I sent tlieio was an account of an iuquost ujion a girl, 
Freda Kempion, who had died through taking an overdose of cocaine. 

In your letter of Hth March, 1922 (exhibit 20), you say — 

Enclosed are some cuttings that may bo mtorosting. I think the * red 
hair ’ one is true in parts — you toll me wlncli parts darlint . The Kcinpton 
cutting may be intGrcstiug if it’s to F>c tlio saiuo method. 

What were you leferring to there? — ^Our compact of suicide. 

Look at the letter (exhibit 27) where you say — 

I had the wrong Torridge to-day, hnt I don’t suppose it will matter, 
I don’t seem to care much either way. You’ll probably say I’m careless and 
1 admit I am, but 1 don’t care^o you? 

What were you referring to? — I really cannot explain. 
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The suggestion here is that you had from time to time put 
things into your husband’s porridge, glass, for instance? — I had 
not done so 

Can you give us any explanation of what you had in your 
mind when you said you had the wrong porridge? — ^Except we had 
suggested or talked about that soit of thing and I had previously 
said, '' Oh yes, I will give him something one of these days ” 

By Mr Justice Sheauman — Do you mean that you had talked 
about poison? — I did noi. mean anything m particular 

Exannnation continved — liad iaiked about making my hus- 
band ill. 

How had you come to talk about making your husband ill? — 
We were discussing my unhappiness 

Did that include your husband’s treatment of you^ — Yes. 

Now you say you probably said that you wouhl give him some- 
thing? — I did. 

Did you ever give him anylhing? — Nothing whatever. My 
husband took porridge in the mornu'gs It was always picpared by 
Mrs. Lester, and never by me. 

Further on in that same letter (exhibit 27), you say — 

You know darlmt I am Beginning to ilnnk I h.ivr* gone wrong m 
the way I manage this affair I think peihaps it wonlcl have h{*cn b< it<*r 
had I acquiesced in everything he said and did or wanted to do At least 
it would have disarmed any suspicion he might have anti tliat would have 
been bettor if wo have to use drostic measures 

What wcj’e you nieaiuiig by the “ diastic measiuos ” you might* 
have to use? — ^Leaving England with Bywalers 

Look now at the lei ter of 3rd January, 1922 (exhibit l»3), whertj 
you say— 

Immediately I have received a tsecond letter, I have de.^troy(»d the first 
and when I got the third 1 destroyed the second and so on, now the only one 
I have IS the “ Dear Edie ” one written io 41, which 1 am going to keep, 
U may be useful, who knows? 

Why were you keeping thai letter? — I wniiiwl to show it 1o niy people 
if I were asked if I had heard from Mr Bywalers for Christmas. 
It was a letter wishing me all good wishes for Christmas and my 
people were certain to ask if I had heard from him. Otherwise I 
did not keej) Bywaters’ letters, it being a habit of mine to destroy 
letters that I had received. 

You go on to say — 

Darlmt, Vyq surrendered to him unconditionally now— do you und(‘r- 
stand me^ 1 think it the best way to disarm any suspicion, in fact he 
has several times asked me if I am happy now and Tve said “ Yes quite 
but you know that’s not the truth, don’t you. 
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Wliat IS the meaning of that paragraph^ — When I v;rote that letter 
I was expecting Mr. Bywalers home in a few days, and I knew if 
my husband had any suspicion he was coming home he would try 
to prevent me from seeing him 

Further on you say — 

Thanking you for tho&p greetings darhnt, but. you won’t always be ‘the 
man wilh no light * wDl you’ 

What does that refer lo? — T had hopes of obt-aining a divorce fiom 
my husband and thfit Bywalers w'ould marry me 

Turn now to your letter of lOth February (exhibit 15) — 

Darlint—You must do something this time — I’m not really impatient — 
but opportunities come and go by — they have to — bccauso I’m helplecs 
and 1 think and think and think — pcihaps — it will ncvei come again 

What did you mean by You must. <h> something this time ^*1 — I 
meant he must lind me some sort of situation or take me away 
altogothor without one, I had <Iiscusse<l the question of Bywaters 
finding mo a siluaiion and al.'^o I ho place where he was 1o look for 
one for me — in Bombay, Alaisoill<*s, Australia. — ^in fact, really any- 
where where he heard of anything 

I want to toll yon about tlit<- On Wednesday wo had words— in bed 
— Oh you know darlmt— over tliat same old subject and ho said — it was all 
through you I’d all(*red. I told him if he ever again blamed you to mo 
for any difference* there might be in mo, I’d leave tin* house that mmuto 
and this is not an idle thi'r^it Ur said ]oti> of other tilings and I bit my 
lip — so that I shouldn’t answer — eventually went to sleep. About 2 a lu. 
he woke me up and asked for water as he felt ill 1 got it for him and 
asked him what the matter was and this is wiiat be told me — ^whether it is 
the truth I don’t know or whether he did it to frighon mo, anyway it 
didn’t, lie said — some one ho knows in town (not the man I previouhly 
told you about) had given him a prescription for a draught for iiifioninia 
and he’d had it made up and takon it and it made him ill. Ho certainly 
looked ill and his eyes weici glassy. I’ve hunted for the said picscription 
everywhere and can’t find it and auki'd him what he had done with it 
and he said the chemist kept it 

Is that a true account, of MomoUiing that, hai)ptiii<‘d to your husband? 
— ^Absolutely true, fie suirorocl from iiiHomnia and from his heart, 
and he took medicines for both. 

Were you in any way responsible for that condition that you 
deecribo m this letter? — Nono whaLovor. 

You go on — 

1 told Avis about the incident only 1 told her as if it frightened and 
worried me as I thought perhaps it might bo useful at some future time 
that I had told somebody What do you think, darlint. His sister 
Maggie came in last night and ho told her, so now there arc two witnesses^ 
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allho” I wish he hadn’t told her — but left me to do it It would be so easy 
darlint — if I had things — do hope 1 shall 

What IS the meaning of that paiagraph? — I wrote that to let By- 
v^aters think I was willing to do anything to help lum, to retain 
his affections. 

Look at your letter of 2!2nd Februaiy (exhibit IG), where you 

wnlc — 

I suppouo it isn’t possible for you to send it to me—not at all possible, 
I do so chafo at wasting time darlmt. 

Wliat were you refen ing to there wlien you wrote Ihatf — Mr By- 
waters had told mo he was bringing me something and I suggested 
to send it to me, to allow him to think I was eager for him to send 
me something to do what was suggested. I wanted him to i.hink T 
was eager to help him, io bind him closer 1o mo, to retain his 
affections I had no idea what ‘Mt was. 

This thing that I am going to do for both of us \.ill it all, 

make any difference between us, darlint, do you undeivstand what £ moan. 
Will you ever think any the less of me — not now, I know darlint — ^bi»t 
later on — ^perhaps some years hence — ^do you think you will fool any 
different— because of this thing that 1 shall do Darlint — 1 thought yon 
would I’d not do it, no not even so that we could be happy for one day 
oven one hour, I’m not hesitating darlint — ^through fear of any conse- 
quences of the action, don’t think that but I'd sooner go on m the old way 
for years and years and ytars and retain your love and respect. 1 would lilu* 
you to write iiie darlint and talk bo mo about this 

What was the thing that you wore going to do for both you and 
Bywateas? — f was to go away and live with him without being 
manied to him. 

Come now to exhibit 50 — 

Tliis time really will be the last you will go away— like things are won’t 
it? We said it before darlmt I know and we failed — ^but there will be no 
failure this next time dai'lmt, there mu.sin*t bo — ^I’m telling you- -if things 
are the same again then I am going with you— wherever it is— if it is to 
sea— I’m coining too and if it’s to nowhere — I’m also coming darlmt. 
You’ll never leave me behind again, never, unless things are different. 

What is the meaning of that paragraph 2 — ^That referred io my con- 
fitant requests to my husband for a divorce That is what I meant 
when I said we had failed before. We had tried to get a divorce 
or get him to accede to one, but I meant if I had not got his consent 
the next time I was going away with Mr. Bywaters at whatever cost 
and whatever it meant. 

Do I understand the failure was a failure to induce your hue- 
band to divorce you? — ^That is so. 
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And if you were not able to persuade him to take the steps, 
then you were going a\vay, ai whatever wiih Bpvatei's'? — That 
is so. 

The next letter I have to trouble you with i« l.he onef dated 1st 
April (exhibit 17) — 

He was telling hif. mother etc the circumstances of my * Snnday 
morning cscr\jiat)e ’ and ho pnts great stress on tho fai'i of the tva tasting 
bitter 

Was thoro wei any liiuc your liiisbaiid complained to his 

mother about the tea tasting bitUu*^ — ^Not 1o iny knowledge. 

Was this an naaginary iiuidviib then that you wcio recording? — 
Yes My hiisbanir.s mol her is still alive. 

Now I think whatevrT else T try it in cgain will s-till toate bitter— he 
will recognise it and bo more suspicioui. rXiJI and if quantity is .still 
not successful — it will injuro tny (liaiioo I may lia/o of trynif; when 
come home Bo yon iindt*ris.la/hl? 

Had you at that time or un;, i‘uae jiut anything into your husband's 
tea? — ^No 

Had ho over at any iinic made complaint that his tea tasted 
bitter ? — No. 

I’m going to try the* glasr. ocrasion.'illy -wdj/»n it v> .sah- — I've 

got an electric light globe tins tunc. 

What did you mean Bysvators to un(1»‘r«laTMl by Ihut?— «Thut 1 was 
willing to lielp him in whalwor ho wanted nu* U> do or suggos-ted I 
should do or wc should do. Tliciv won* (‘h‘riri(‘ iighls in the hoimo. 

Ifad yon got an electric light bulb for iiiiy fiurpose of this 
description? — 1 had not. 

Did you evor inloud to ustiona?--! did iiat. 

Bid you ov<t at any time uso one? — Nt*vi‘r. 

Look at your hitter of 7lli May, cvhihit No. 18 — 

Mother and Bad cami* <»v(‘r to nui to dinin'V - 1 had phaity to do On 
Monday Mr and Mrs. Uirnage came to tea and wi* all wont to the Hippo- 
drome ui tho ovoning. By the way— what ni “ Aromatic timsture (*f 
opium,” — ^Avis drew my att(*ulicin to a bottle of this .'waled in the medicine 
chest in your room. 1 took posseshion of it ami wlu^n he missed it and asked 
me for it — refused to give it him -he refuses to tell me ivhero he got it and 
for what reason ho wants it— ix> I shall keep it till I hoar from you. 

Uad your sister Avis fouml Iho bottlo of aroma lie iincXtire of opium? 
— ^Yes. I had no idea it was in the house lioforo sho I'oiiud it. I 
did not know whether my litisband was using it or not. I had no 
idea what it was, beyond tlie name, and in my letter f am asking 
Bywators what it is. My husband missecl it and askesd mo about it. 
I believo my sister Avis took possession of llie bot.thv and threw the 
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contents down the sink and then threw the bottle away. The bottle 
which is now shown to me (exhibit 61) is similar, but I cannot say 
whether it is the same 

I used the ‘ light bulb ’ three times but the third time — he found a 
piece — so I*ve given it up— until you come home. 

Is there any truth lu that statement^ — ^None whatevei* 

Did you at this time or any time use the light bulbl — ^Never at 

all 

Was there ever an occusiou when your husband found a [liece of 
glass in his food or anywhere? — Never. 

I see in that letiei you go on to refer to, and give extracts from^ 
books you were reading. Were you m the habit of doing that? — 
Yes I described in detail the characters in novels I was reading 
and I asked Bywateis his opinion and views upon these various 
characters. Among other books I road Mniia/’ The Guarded: 
Flame,” “ The Common Law,” The Fruitful Vine,” The Busi- 
ness of Life,” ” Bella Donna,” and ** The Way of this Woman.” 

Look now at your letter of Ist May (exhibit 19) — 

It will come right I know one day, if not by our efforts some other way 
We’ll wait eh darlint, and you’ll try and get some money and then we 
can go away and not worry about anybody or anything. You said it was 
enough for an elephant Perhaps it was. But you don’t allow for the 
taste making only a small quantity to be taken It sounded like a reproach 
was it meant to ho 

What was it that you were lef erring to there as being enough for 
an elephant? — Some quinine that Mr Bywaters had given me in a 
email bottle before he went on his voyage. 

Had you given some of it to your husband? — No 

Did you at any time give anything out of the oj’diuary to your 
husband? — No, never. 

In that paragraph you refer to the fact that you will wait until 
he gets some money. Was the want of money a hindrance to you 
both going away at that time? — ^It was. 

Further on in that letter you say — 

I was buoyed up with the hope of the * light bulb * and I used a lot- 
big pieces too — not powdered — and it has no effocb — I quite expected to be* 
able to send that cable — but no — nothing has happened from it and now 
your letter tolls me about the bitter taste again Oh darlint, I do foel so 
down and unhappy. 

Had you administered any glass fragment s of light bulbs to your 
husband, either in largo or small pieces? — ^Never at all. 

Had you arranged to send a cable to Bywaters about any- 
thing? — Yes, principally about if I was successful in getting a divorce* 
from my husband. 
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When you say Tour letter tells me about the bitter taste 
again, what had that reference to? — Something Mr Bywaters had 
said to me about a bitter taste, I suppose. 

Bitter taste of what? — Of the stuff I had in the bottle. 

Then you proceed — 

Wouldn’t the stuff make small pills coated together with soap and 
dipped m hquorice powder — like Beechams— try while you are away. 

What did you wish Bywaters to understand by that? — I wanted him 
to understand that I was willing to do anything he expected me to 
do or asked me to do — ^to agree with him I wanted him to think I 
would do anything for him to keep him to me. 

Turn now to your letter of 18lh May (exhibit 22). You com- 
mence that letter with a quotation about digitalin and you say you 
have taken the passage from a book by Robert Hichens that you 
are reading Did you know what digitalin was? — had no idea. 

Why did you write and ask Bywaters 'Ms it any use?’*? — ^For 
the same reason; I wanted him to feel that 1 was willing to help 
him, to keep him to mo. I have never had digitalin in my possession 
to my knowledge My first knowledge of the existence of such a 
thing was from reading " Bella Donna.” Further on in that letter, 
when I say " Iluiiy up and take me away — to Egypt — if you like, 
but anywhere where it is warm,” I just mean what 1 say — I wanted 
him to take mo away at any cost; it would not matter what happened. 

Was that the thought in your mind at this time, that you should 
go away with him'? — ^Tho uppermost I have already explained that 
I had been asking By waters to find a situation for me abroad, and in 
one of my letters I had said that I was going whether I had a situation 
or not. In my letter of 23rd May (exhibit 23) I say — 

Your news about — from Bombay — and waiting till next trip made me 
feel very ead and down-hearted — it will be awful waiting all that time, 
3 months will it be — can’t wait — ^yes, I can — will, I must — ^I’U make 
myself somehow— I’ll try to be patient darlint. 

The news from Bombay that I was referring to there was that he 
had tried to find me a position to go to and had failed. 

In that letter you tell Bywaters that you would like him to 
read " Bella Donna,” as he might learn something from it to help 
you. What were you referring to in " Bella Donna ” which you 
wished him to read which might help you both? — The book was really 
about Egypt, and I thought he might learn something in it about 
Egypt. 

Mr. JusTicB Shearman — ^I should like to clear this up. Is not the 
main point of it that the lady killed her husband with slow poisoning? 

The Solioitor-Gbnebal — ^I was going to deal with it in cross- 
examination. 
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Examinatitm continued — ^Do you recollect in that book any 
particular part or character that you wished to call Byw'atcrs* 
attention to? — No, not particularly. 

Look at your letter of 14:th July, 1922 (exhibit 52) — 

About Bella Donna — ^no I don’t agiee with you about her darlint — 
hate her— -hate to think of her — I don’t think other people made her what 
she was — ^that sensual pleasure loving greedy Bella Donna was always 
there. If she had originally been different — a good man like Nigel would 
have altered her darlint— she never knew what it was to be denied any- 
thing — she never knew * goodness ’ as you and I know it — she was never 
interested in a good man — or any man unless he could appease her sensual 
nature. I don’t think she could have been happy with nothing — except 
Baroudi on a desert island she liked — ^no loved and lived for his money or 
what it could give her — ^the luxury of his yacht the secrecy with which she 
acted all bought with his money — that’s what she liked. Yes she was 
clever — I admire the cleverness — but she was cunning, there is a difference 
darlint, I don’t admire that — certainly don’t think she would ever have 
killed Nigel with her hands — ^sbe would have been found out — she didn’t 
like that did she^ being found out— it was that secret cunning in Baroudi 
that she admired so much — ^the cunning that matched her own If she had 
loved Baroudi enough she could have gone to him — but she liked the 
security of being Nigel’s wife — for the monetary assets it held. She doesn’t 
seem a woman to me — she seems abnormal— a monster utterly selfish and 
self-living. Darlint this is where we differ about women 

Was that your true opinion about the character in that book you 
were refemng to? — ^Absolutely 

Turn now to your letter of 13th June (exhibit 2i). Do you 
remember the day of that month that Bywaters returned to sea ? — T 
fancy it was the 9th. 

You are writing on the Tuesday following his departure — 

I’m trying very hard — ^very very hard to B B. I know my pal wants mo 
to. On Thursday — ^he was on the ottoman at the foot of the bed and said 
he was dying and wanted to — ^he had another heart attack — ^thro me, 
Darlint I had to laugh at this because I knew it couldn’t be a heart 
attack. 

On that Thursday (the day before Bywaters sailed) had there been 
a scene between you and your husband? — ^Yes, in the evening. Mr. 
Bywaters had taken me oui- to dinner. I arrived homo later than I 
usually do, and my husband made a scene. He was on the ottoman. 

Did he appear to have a heart attack? — ^Not to me, because I 
knew when he had a heart attack; it was entirely different. In the 
course of that scene he said ho was dying and wanted to die. That 
scene which took place on the night before By wafers sailed was 
entirely due to the fact that I had been out that night and did not 
return till late. 

That is what you mean when you say '' he had another heart 
attack — ^thro' me — ^Yes, ho said it was through me. 
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Then you go on — 

When he saw this had no effect on me — ^he got up 4oud stormed — X said 
exactly what you told me to and he replied that ho knew that’s what I 
wanted and he was not going to give it to lue — it would make things far too 
easy for both of you (meaning you and me) especially for you he said. 

What had you said to him v^hile this sioiin was going on^ — asked 
him to give me my freedom, and I even went so far as to tell him 
I would give him the infoimation to get it 

Look at your letter of 14th June (exhibit 63). You have told 
us that you were asking Bywaters in your letters what was aromatic 
tincture of opium and what was digitalm In this letter you ask 
him — 

Darlint, how can you get ptomaine poifonmg from a tin of salmon? 
One of our boys Mother has died with it after being ill only three days. 

Had you anything sinister in your mind’ — ^It was partly curiosity, 
tand I was stating a fact about our boy’s mother. 

In your letter of 20th June (exhibit 25) you say — 

When you are not near darlint I wish we had taken the easiest way. 

What was the easiest way” that you were referring to there? — 
Suicide 

Look now at your letter of 4th July (exhibit 26) — 

Why amt you sending mo something — wanted you to — ^you never do 
what I ask you darlint — you still have yoar own way always — if 1 don’t 
mind the risk why should you^ Whatever happens can’t be any more than 
this existence — ^looking forward to nothing and gaming only ashes and dust 
and bitterness 

What were you wishing By waters to understand by that paragraph? 
— I was asking him 1o send instead of bring something as he 
suggested 

Had you any particular thing in your mind ? — Nothing at all. 

In the postscript to that letter you say, ” Have you studied 
bichloride of mercury? ” What had you in your mind when you wroto 
that? — Some days pieviously my husband had discussed with me a 
conversation that ho hcwl with his chemist friend about bichloride of 
mercury. He told me the chemist had given it to a girl in mist-ake, 
and had made her ill Until my husband had <bscuHsed this with 
me I had never heard of bichloride of inercui y, nor did I know any- 
thing about it. 

Your husband having related this to you, you asked Bywators 
whether he had studied it? — Out of curiosity 1 did. I novel fiiad any 
bichloride of mercury in my possession to my knowledge. 
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Turn DOW to* your letter of 28th August (exhibit 63) — 

Barlmgest boy, to-day is the 27th and it’s on a Sunday, so I am writing 
this in the bathroom, I always like to send you greetings on the day — not 
the day before or the day after Fourteen whole months have gone by 
now, darlint, it’s so terribly long Neither you nor I thought we should 
have to wait all that long time did we? altho’ I said I would wait 5 years— 
and I will darlint — ^it’s only 3 years and ten months now 

What did you mean by that — ^it is only three years and ten months 
to what? — To wait 

For what? — To live with Mr. Bywaters or go away with him, or 
be with him only. 

Had you made arrangement with Bywaters to wait for five yeara ? 
— ^Yes. 

What was (-o happen at the end of five years ? — ^If he was not in 
a successful position to take mo away or had not in the meantime 
found me something to go to — ^well, we should part. 

Mr. Justice Shbaximan — T he other witnesses story was that they 
wanted to commit suicide, and he said, Put it off five years,'*' 
which seems to be the one sensible thing I have heard. 

(jPo W'itness ) — ^Was that discussed when you wanted to commit 
suicide together, that you should put it off and wait five years to 
see how he was getting on? — ^Wo might have discussed that, but I 
do not remember about it. 

Examination continued — I was quite prepared to wait fiv'c years 

Will you turn to exhibit 28, where you say — 

Yes, darlint you are jealous of him — but I want you to be — ^ho has the 
right by law to all that you have the right to by nature and love — yos 
darlint be jealous, so much that you will do something desperate. 

What do you mean by doing something desperate ? — ^To 1 alee mo away 
at any cost, to do anything to get me away from England 

Look at exhibit 60. Do you remember the day on which you 
wrote that letter? — think it was probably on the Monday, 2nd 
October I saw Bywaters on the Monday, but I could not be certain 
whether it was before or after the writing of the letter. On the 
Saturday I had told him of my engagement to go to the theatre on 
the Tuesday. It is quite probable that that engagement was made 
a fortnight before 

In that letter you say — 

Darlint— -do something tomorrow night will you? something to make you 
forget I’ll be hurt I know, but I want you to hurt me— I do really— the 
bargain now seems so one-sided— so unfair— but how can I alter it 

To-morrow night ” was the night you were going to the theatre. 
What had By waters lo forget? — ^That I was going somewhere with 
xny husband. 
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What was he to do to make him forget that? — I wanted him to 
take my sister Avis out. 

You say, I will be hurt, I know.'’ What did that mean? — 
should have been hurt by Bywaters being with a lady other than 
myself. 

In that letter you also say — 

Darlingest find me a job abroad 1*11 go tomorrow and not say I was 
gomg to a soul and not have one httle regret. 

Did that really represent your feelings at that time, that you were 
prepared to go abroad with him at once? — Yes. We had discussed 
it on the Saturday. 

Look at the end of that letter— 

Don’t forget what we talked in the Tea Room, 1*11 still risk and try 
if you will 

What had you discussed in the tearoom ^ — My f i eedom 

Had you at any time from the month of June, 1921, to the 
month of October of this year any desire for Bywaters to commit 
any injury on your husband ^ — None w’hntcver By waters returned 
from his last voyage on 23rd September, but I did not see him until 
Monday, the 25th I saw him again during that week and at nine 
o'clock on Saturday, the 30th. I left him to do some shopping, 
and then I lejoined him, and was with him until mid-day. Wo spent 
the morning m 'Wanstead Park. I did not see him again on the 
Saturday or the Sunday. I sawr him on Monday, 2nd October, 1 
think at 2 15, outside 168 Aldcrsgate Street, and we lunched 
together After lunch I retunied i.o business. I saw him again in 
Fullers about five o’clock that afternoon, and I behove I had a coffee 
with him. I stayed wnth him. until about quarter to seven, wlien I 
returned home. I did not see him again that nigliL 

During the time you were with By waters on t.he Saturday and 
the Monday, apart from discussing a separation, did you discuss your 
husband at all? — No, I did not 

Was there any mention or any indication of a possible assault 
being committed on him? — ^Nono whatever. On Tuesday, 3rd 
October, I went to business as usual, and I saw Bywaters about 
12.30, when we lunched together. I saw him again about quarter-past 
five, and was with him for about quarter of an hour. After leaving 
him I met my husband in Aldeinsgale Street, and wo went straight 
west — about quarter to six I think it was. We had a slight meal 
together before going i o the theatre. 

Did you anticijiale, or had you any reason to think, that you 
would see Bywaters again that day or not ? — None whatever. I had 
made arrangements to see him on the following day at lunch time 
at 168 Aldersgate Street. 
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Did you know where he was going to spend the evening of? 
Tuesday, the 3rd? — ^Yes, with my people at Shakespeare Crescent, 
Manor Park. 

Was your husband going to do anything the next day, the 4th ? — 
Yes, we had arranged to meet a maid who was coming up from 
St. Ives, at Paddington station That was a maid who was to come 
to relieve me of domestic duties, because I was woiking all day. 

Had anything been said at all at your meetings with Bywators on 
the Sixi about seeing him again that night^ — Nothing at all. 

Had he made any reference to your husliand at all? — None at all. 
I spent the evening at the theatre, and came away with my husband. 
Leaving Ilford station with the 11.30 train from Liveipool Sti’eet, 
we walked along Belgrave Road My husband and I were discussing 
going to a dance. I was trying to persuade him to take me to a 
dance a fortnight hence. When we got to Endsleigh Gardens a man 
rushed at me and knocked me aside. I was dazed. I do not i*cniom- 
ber anything about it, only being knocked aside. When T came to 
my senses I looked round for my husliand, and I saw him some 
distance down the road. He seemed to be acuflliiig with some one, 
and he foil up against me and said Oo’or 

Did you take that to be an exclamation of jiain from your* 
husband^ — did. I helped him along by the side of the w’ull, and 
I think he slid down the wall on to the pavement. I looked at him 
and thought he was hurt. 

Did you notice any blood coming from him? — ^Yes, from his 
mouth. I went to get a doctor, and going along the road 1 met a 
lady and gentleman coming towards mo. I do not remember what 
I said to them, but I know that we went to a doctor, and then 1 
came back to my husband with them. The doctor was a long time 
in coming, an awful long time. 

You mean it seemed a long time to you? — It seemed a long 
time to me. When the doctor came I asked him if he could get my 
husband home, and he said, He is dead.'' I could not beirovo it, 
and I still entreated him to lot me take him homo. T cannot 
remember what else I said to him 

He did not come home that night? — No, they took him away. 

We know from tlie evidence of Mi’s. Ijester that you told Iwr if 
they would have let you go with him you could have 'he-liKjd him?— 
Yes. 

Did you still think after you had gone home that your husband 
was alive? — ^Yes, I could not realise he was dead. 

Had you any idea at that time that your husband had boon 
stabbed? — ^None whatever. 

And the doctor does not seem to have noticed that when he came? 
— ^He did not tell me anything except that he was dead. 

Had. Bywaiers over at any time said anything to oven suggest 
that he was likely to stab your husband? — Never. 1 did not know 
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that he was possessed of a knife; I had never seen it until it was 
produced in these proceedings. On the morning of 4th October I was 
seen by Detective-Inspector Hawkins, first about eleven o’clock and 
then about twelve o’clock I was asked to go to the station, and I 
went, and there I made a statement, which is exhibit 3, as the result 
of questions put to me and answeis given by me 

Had you noticed the pievious night the person with whom your 
husband was scuffling^ — No, I had not 

After the scuffle did you see him running away? — saw some- 
body running away, and I recognised the coat and hat. 

Was that the coat and hat of the prisoner By waters? — Mr. 
Bywaters. In iny first statement (exhibit 3) I made no I’eference 
to Bywaters, because I was not asked about him. I lemained at 
Ilford police station throughout the day of the 4th and the night 
My mother was wilh me. On Thursday, 5th, I saw the prisoner 
Bywaters there lie was brought into the C I D room where I was * 
After that I made my second statement 

Why did you tell I he ol-icor you had not seen any one about 
in Belgiave Boad? — I was very agitated, and I did not want to say 
anything against Mr. Bywatcis; I wanted to shield him. 

Was it when you saw him at the police station that you detailed 
the full stoiy? — No. I made my second statement, which is the 
tiue statement (exhibit 4) after liis]joctor Wonslcy had said to me, 
'' It is no use your saying he did not do it; he has already told uh 
he has ” Tin* Inspector thf‘n said to me, Go back to tlie C.I.D 
room and think about it, and I will come for you in half an hour.” 
When at the end of that half-hour IuKj)eetor Hall (^mo to me I made 
my statement (exhibit 4) 

You have told us when you won* walking with your husband 
a man rushed at you and pushed you aside. Did you fall at all? — ^1 
think I must have done so. I have n recollection of getting up when 
I went to my husband I had a largo bump o-n my head, on the right 
side of my ear. That bruise was seen both by my mother and the 
matron at the police station. My mother remained with me at Ihe 
police station until nine o’clock on the Thursday evening. 

Had you the remotest idea that any attack was going to bo made 
on your husband that night? — None whatever 
Or at any time? — ^Novor at any time. 


Cross-examined by the SoLTorroa-GjBNEBAn — Have you any oleai* 
recollection now of what happened when your husband was killed? — 
Except what I have said; I was dazed. 


* As usual, there is considerable ooni radiction and obscurity as to the exact 
methods of the police and the cireumsiancos in which these important state- 
ments were obtained. — Ed 
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Is exhibit 4, the short statement, everything you remember, and 
is it true? — It is true. 

Was the statement you made to the police, which I will read to 
you, your recollection at the time, or was it deliberately untrue — 

We were coming along Belgrave Eoad and jnst past the corner of Ends- 
leigh Gardens when I heard him call out * Oo’er,’ and he fell up against 
me I put out my arm to save him and found blood which I thought was 
coming from his mouth I tried to hold him up He staggeied for several 
yards towards Kensington Gardens and then fell against the wall and slid 
down. He did not speak to me I cannot say if I spoke to him. I 
felt him and found his clothing wet with blood Ho never moved after 
he fell. We had no quarrel on the way, we were quite happy together. 
Immediately I saw the blood I ran across the road to a doctor's I 
appealed to a lady and gentleman who were passing and the gentleman 
also went to the doctor's The doctor came and told me my husband 
was dead Just before he fell down i was walking on his right hand side 
on the inside of the pavement nearest the wall We were side by side 
I did not see anybody about at the time My husband and 1 were talking 
abojt going to a dance 

Now, did you intend to tell an untruth then about the incident? — 
Yes. 

Was that to shield By waters? — ^It was. 

In your statement you say — 

We were coming along Belgrave Road and just past the corner of 
Endsleigh Gardens when I heard him call out * Oo'er ' and he fell up against 
me. 

Does that not suggest that he was taken ill, and that nobody was 
present ? — ^Yes. 

Did you intend, when you said that, to tell an untruth ? — ^It was 
an untruth. 

And you intended it to be an untruth? — I did, but I do not 
mean it was an untruth that he said ‘‘ Oo^cr ” and fell up against 
me. 

It is an untruth in so far as it suggests that that was the first 
thing that happened? — ^That is so 

Was that again to shield Bywaters? — ^It was. 

At the time you made this statement to the police you know that 
it was By waters who had done it? — I did I do not know what you 
mean by done it/' I did not know then that anything was actually 
done When I say I knew it was Bywaters, I mean that I recognised 
his coat and his hat going away. 

Then you left out the truth in order to shield Bywaters ?— Yes, 
that is so. 

You knew if you told the truth Bywaters would be suspected? — I 
did. 
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In your statement (exhibit 4) you say--- 

I was dazed for a moment When I recovered I saw my husband 
scuffling with a man. 

Is that the truth? — ^It is. 

Then did you watch your husband and Bywaters scuffling 
together? — 1 did not watch them; I saw them. ^Vhen I say 
scuffling ’’ I mean that I .saw my husband swaying, moving about. 

And the man there with him? — ^Thero was somebody with him; 
they were some distance ahead of mo. 

And the two were in contest or pushing? — That is so. 

Or fighting? — That is so. 

Did you see them fighting? — Scuffling. That is my explanation, 
moving about 

By Mr. JusTicni Shearman — ^Did you see either of them strike a 
blow ? — It was dark ; I could not. 

Cross-exaimnatwn continued — ^Was it all over in a moment?— 
As far as I can recoiled . 

Then it would not be righi. to say that you watched them? — Oh, 
I did not. I mean that I saw the two men together, and it was over. 

The next sentence in your statement (exhibit 4) is — 

The man who I know as Freddy By waters was running away He 
was wearing a blue overcoat and a grey hat 1 know it was him although 
I did not see his face 

Do you mean by that that you recognised this man whom you only 
saw at a distance in the dark in fmiit of you — that you only recog- 
nised him by Ids overcoat and his hat? — I did, hy his back. 

Do you really suggest tliat? — I do. 

Did you not know at the beginning, as soon as something 
happened, that it was By waters? — I had no idea. 

Mr. Justice Shearman — ^Tliere is her statement to the doctor, 
she said somebody had flashed by. 

Sir H. Curtis Bennett — It ’svas to Miss Pittard and Mr. Clevely. 

Mr. Justice Shearman — '' Some one flow past and when I went 
to speak to my husband.'' Some one flew past " was the expres- 
sion, and Clevely's words were some one flew past and he fell 
down." 

Gross-examinotion* continued — Supposing these two witnesses 
are correctly repealing what you said to them, is that a correct 
impression, that " somebcKly flew past "? — I have no recollection of 
saying that. I was in a <lazed condition. 

Is that a correct impression on your mind, that some one flew 
past? — ^No. 

All you say is that when you recovered your senses and saw 
some one in front of you you knew it was By waters? — I did when 
he started to move away. 
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Had you any doubt when you were asked by the police about it 
tiiat it was Bywaters who was there and was the man? — No, 1 had 
not. 

May I take it that when you made the long statement (exhibit 
3) you left out By water s’ name in order to shield him? — I did so. 

Did you also say this in the statement: ‘‘ I have always been 
on affectionate terms with my husband”? — I cannot say that I 
actually said that. The statement was made as question and answer. 

I think it was read over to you and you signed it? — It might 
have been, yes. 

At any late, is the statement true or untrue? — It is untrue. 

If you left Bywaters out of that statement in order to shield 
him, were you afiaid that if you brought his name into it he would 
b© suspected? — I was not afraid of anything. I left it out entirely. 

Why? What were you afraid of if you did not know your hus- 
band had been stabbed? — I was not afinid of anything. 

What were you going to shield him from? — To have his name 
brought into it. 

Were you not going to shield him from a charge of having 
murdered your husband? — I did not know my husband was iniirdeied 

Did you not know that your husband had been assanll(‘d and 
murdered? — ^The inspector told me, but I did not rcaliso even at 
that time that he was dead 

Inspector Hall had told you then that your husband was dead ? — 
He had. 

When you told those untruths and left out Bywaters, wore you 
not attempting to shield him from a charge of having murdorod your 
husband? — I did not even know my husband had been inurdeied. 
When I say that I did not know, I moan that I did not realise it. 

I will ask you again, what were you attompiing to shield By- 
waters from? — ^Fi’oin being connected with mo — ^his name being 
brought into anything. 

Now, Mi*s. Thompson, is it not the fact that you knew that 
Bywaters was going to do something on this evening and that these 
two false statements were an attempt to prevent the police getting 
wind of it? — That is not so. 

Now I will go back to the early stage® of your relationship with 
Bywators. Do you agree with mo that it was in Juno of 1921 that 
you first fell in love with Bywaters ? — No, I did not. 

Do you put it in November ?— September, I said. 

Look at your letter of 28th August, 1922 (exhibit 63), where 
you say— 

w whole months have gone by now, durlint, it's so terribly long. 

Neither yoa nor I thought wo should have to wait all that long time. 

Does that not satisfy you that you and Bywaters declared love to 
each other in June, 1921 ?— Not at all. 
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You deny that? — ^Yes. 

When did you first begin to address him as your lover? — It ie 
just what you moan by ‘‘ your lover.’’ 

The terms in which a woman doe® not write to man except 
her husband? — I cannot remember. 

Did you fiom tho first time you realised you weie in love with 
Bywaters take an aversion to your husband? — ^For the first time, 
did you say? 

Did you ever take an aversion to your husband? — I did 

Can you tell me the date? — I think it was in 1918 

Then both before and after you and Bywaters fell in love with 
each other you hated — is that too strong a woid — your husband? — 
It IS too strong. 

Did your aversion (o him become greater when you fell in love 
with Bywaters? — I think not.. 

Were you happy with him after you foil in love with Bywatcri*? 
— I never was happy wdth him. 

Did you behave to him an if you were happy? — On ocasionS; 
yes 

Did your husband rojxjatedly ask you if you weio haj>i»v? — lie 
did. 

And did you loll him you wem happy? — I did 

Was that to deceive him? — It was to satiiifv Imu Tanre than 
deceive him. 

Did you seriously at that time intend to leave your huabund or 
to give him cause for divorce? — did. 

Did you over tell him vou had given him cause for divoie.ci? — 
I did. 

When, for the lirst time? — cannot remember. 

Were you afraid your husband would find out anything between 
you and Bywaters? — What do you mean by anything ”? 

Were you frighlencd that your husband would find out, any- 
thing between you and Bywat.ers? — ^lilxccjit that wo wero meeting 
and he might come and yjrevent m meeting. 

But if you ha<i t.oid your husband that you had given liim 
ground for divorce, what were you afrju'd of beyond that ? — I was 
afraid of ray husband coming to my platto of business and making 
scenes as be had threatened. 

You had told your husband that you hud bi^cn unfaithful to 
him, or would be unfaithful to him, and given him grounds for 
divorce? — I did. 

Had he made scenes at your business when you told him that ? 
No, ho did not, but ho had tliroatcuKl to do so. 

What was the risk you were ninniiig, the risk you so often 
TOcntionerl to Bywaters? Look at your letter of 4lh July (o^I^bii 
26 )^ 

Why arnt you somling mo Bomething-I wanted yon to -you never 
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do what I ask you darlinfc— you still have your own way always — I 
don’t mind the risk why should you? 

What risk? — ^That was the risk of Mr. Bywaters sending me some- 
thing instead of bringing something 

Why Avas that a nsk? — Well, it would be a nsk for me to 
receive anything. 

Not a risk to leceive a letter? — did not say a letter. 

What was it? — ^Whatever Mr ByAvatois suggested. 

Why should you think there was a iisk in his sending you 
something? — I did not know that I should personally receive it. 

Why should there be a risk in a friend or even a lover sending 
you a letter or a present? — I did not say it was a letter. 

What was it? — Something Mr. Bywaters suggested. 

Did he suggest it was a dangerous thing? — No. 

Why did you think it was a dangerous tiling? — I did not think 
it was a dangeious thing. 

Why did you think there was a nsk? — ^There was a risk to any- 
thing he sent m© that did not com© to my hands first 

Did you think it was because somebody would think there was 
a liaimn going on between you and him? — No, only you would not 
like anything private being opened by somebody previous to yourself. 

You were afraid somebody might have thought there were 
improper relations betAveen you and him. Is that what you are 
referring to? — No 

I understand you did not mind your husband knoAving you and 
Mr. Bywators Avere lovers ? — We w^aniecl him to realise it. 

The more it came to the knowledge of your husband tho more 
likely you were to achieve your design of divorce or separation; is 
that the fact? — ^No, that is not so. The more it came to his know* 
ledge the more ho would refuse to give it me; he had told me that. 

In the passage I have read you Avere asking Bywaters to send 
something which he had said, according to you, he was going to 
bring? — ^That is so. 

What was it? — I have no idea. 

Have you no idea? — ^Except what he told me. 

What did he tell you ? — Ho would bring me something. 

Did he not say what the something Avas ? — No, he did not montion 
anything. 

What did he lead you to think it was? — ^That it was something 
for me to give my husband. 

With a view to poisoning your husband? — ^That was not the 
idea, that was not what I expected. 

Something to give your husband that would hurt him? — ^To make 
him ill. 

And it was a risk for your lover to send, and for you to receive, 
something of that sort? — It was a risk for him to send me anything 
he did not know came to my hands first. 
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And a special risk to send yon something to make your husband 
ill. You appreciate that? — ^Yes, I suppose it was. 

You were urging Bywaters to send it instead of bringing it? — 
That is so. 

Was that in order that it might be used more quickly ? — I wrote 
that in order to make him think I was willing to do anything he 
might suggest, to enable m© to retain his affections. 

Mrs. Thompson, is that quite a frank explanation of this urging 
him to send instead of bring? — It is, absolutely. I wanted him to 
think I was eager to help him. 

By Mr. Justice Sheabmak — ^Eager to do what? — ^Eager to help 
him in doing anything he suggested 

That does not answei the question, you know. 

Cross-examinatwn continued — ^EEe suggested giving your husband 
something to hurt him? — He had given me something 

Given you something to give your husband? — ^That is so. 

Did the suggestion then come from Bywaters? — It did. 

Did the suggestion come in a letter or in a conversation? — I 
cannot remember 

Did you welcome it when it came? — I read it. 

What? — I read it and I studied it. 

Did you welcome the suggestion that something should be given 
to your husband to make him ill? — I did not. 

Did you object to it ? — I was astonished about it. 

Did you oliject to it ? — I did, at the time. 

And although you objected to it you urged Bywaters to send it 
more quickly than ho intended? — I objected at the time. Afterwards 
I acquiesced. 

From the time you acquiesced did you do all you could to 
assist Bywaters to find something which would make your husband 
ill? — ^I did not. 

Did you try to prevent him from finding something to make your 
husband ill? — ^I could not prevent him; he was not in England. 

Did you try ? — ^I do not see how I could have tried. 

Did you discourage him? — ^I did, at first. 

And afterwards did you encourage him? — ^No. 

Look at your letter of 1st April (exhibit 17). What is the 
meaning of the injunction in that letter, Don't keep this piece "? 
— ^I cannot remember now. 

Shall I help you to remember, if you read the next passage? 

It may not have referred to that piece. 

Look at the original letter. You see that that injunction is 
written on the top of a new page? — ^Yes. 

Did you intend Bywaters not to keep that piece of paper? ^No. 

" Don't keep this piece " ? — ^I think you will see there has been 
something attached to that piece of paper. There are distinctly two 
pin mar!^ there. 
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You dispute my suggestion to you that Don’t keep this paper ” 
•^fers to the piece on which the following is written ? — I do. 

Look at the nest paragraph It is about giving your husband 
something bitter. I think you told your learned counsel that was 
an imaginary incident? — ^Yes. 

Do you mean that you imagined it, or that your husband did? — 
1 imagined it 

Do you mean you invented the incident altogether for Bywaters’ 
information? — I did. 

Can you tell me what the object of that was? — Still to make 
him think I had done what he suggested. 

By Mr. Justice Shearman — ^Had done what? Given your husband 
something? — ^Yes. 

Cross-examinaUon continued — ^Was it with the same object that 
you wrote the pai’agi’aph lower down, Don’t tell Dan.” You say — 

What I mean is don’t let him be suspicious of you regarding that — 
hocauso if we wore successful in the action — 

Does that refer to the proposal that Bywaters had made, that you 
should make your husband ill? — think not. 

What do you think it refers to? — The action of my going away 
to live with him unmarried 

I’m going to try the glass again occasionally — ^when it is safe. I’ve 
got an electric light globe this time. 

When was it likely to be safe? — ^There was no question of it being 
safe; I was not going to tiy it. 

Why did you tell Bywaters you wore going to try it when it was 
safe? — Still to let him think I was willing (o do what he wanted. 

You are representing that this young man was seriously suggest- 
ing to you that you should poison and kill your husband? — I did 
not suggest it. 

I thought that was the suggestion? — I did not suggest that. 

What was your suggestion? — ^He said he would give him some- 
thing. 

By Mr Justice Shearman — Give him somoihing in his food; 
you answered my question a little while ago that it was to give him 
something to make him ill? — That is what 1 suimisal, lhat 1 should 
give him something so that when he had a heai’t attack ho would 
not be able to resist it. 

You are suggesting now that it was Bywaters who was suggesting 
that to you? — ^Yes. 

And you did not do it? — No, never 

Orone-examinaUon continued — ^Why wore you urging B 3 rwaters 
to do something if the suggestion really came from him? In your 
letter of 10th February (exhibit 15) your first sentence is, '' You 
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must do something this time — 1 was not referring to that at all. 
I was referring to him getting me something to do, a position of some 
sort abroad. 

Let us see what the rest of the letter was. The fourth paragraph 
is the one that relates to the incident of your husband waking uj» 
and asking you for water as he was feeling ill Was that a true 
incident ? — ^Absolutely true. 

^ Why did you hunt for the prescription ^ Was that to prevent a 
similar incident ^ — Probably I did not think it was wise for him to 
do those things 

Was your anxiety so that you should get hold of the prescription 
and a^ert tho' catastrophe of taking an overdose? — Yes. 

Do you mean you were really fiightened about your husband's 
overdose? — 1 was. 

Then can you explain to me the meaning of the next sentence — 

I told Avis about the incident only 1 told her as if it frightened and 
worried me as 1 thought perhaps it might be useful at some future tune 
that I had told somebody 

Was it true that you were fiightened and woiried, or was it acting? 
— ^No, that was true. 

You were frightened and worried? — 1 was. 

Why did you take special pains to tell Avis as if you were 
frighten^ and worried? — I was wonied and frightened and told my 
sister. 

Why was it likely to be useful lo pretend that you were 
frightened and worried? — If anything had happened to my husband 
it would have been much better for somebody else to know besides 
myself. 

And you thought it would have been much better for you, if 
you poisoned your husband, if you professed anxiety to Avis pre- 
viously? — I had no intention of ever poisoning my husband. 

Look at the next paragraph — 

What do you think, darhnt. His sister Maggie came in last night and 
he told her [I suppose he ** is your husband] so now there are two wit- 
nesses, although 1 wish he hadn’t told her— but left me to do li 

Now, that is to say you wanted again to create the impression that 
you were frightened l)y your husband's attacks? — I did not want to 
create the impression. I was frightened 

It would be so easy darhnt — ^if I had things — do hope I shall. 

What would bo easy? — was asking or saying it would be bettor if 
I had things as Mr. Bywaters suggested I should have. 

What would be easy? — ^To administer them as ho suggested. 

'' I do hope I shall." Was that acting or was that real?— That 
was acting for him. 
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You were acting to Bywaters that you wished to destroy youi 
husband’s life? — was. 

By Mr. Justice Shearman — One moment, I do not want to 
mistaken. Did I take you down rightly as saying, “ I wanted him to 
think I was willing to take my husband’s life ”? — I wanted him to 
think I was willing to do what he suggested. 

That is to take your husband’s lifo-^ — Not necessarily. 

Gross-emimiuitton continued — ^To injuie your husband at: any 
rate? — ^To make him ill. 

What was the object of making him ill? — haxl not discussed 
the special object. 

What was in your heart the object of making him ill? So 
that he should not recover from his heart attacks? — ^Yes, that was** 
certainly the impression, yes. 

The Court adjourned. 
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Fourth Day— Saturday, 9th December, 1922. 

Mrs. Edith Jessie Thompson (prisoner on oath), recalled, 
cross-exam%naUon contmued — Be good enough to turn to your 
letter of 14th March (exhibit 20), and look at this passage — 

The mail came in 12 noon, and I thought I would be able to talk to 
you after then — but I don’t think 1 can. Will you do all the tlunkmg and 
planning for me darlint — for this thing — ^be ready with every little detail 
when I see you — because you know more about this thing than I, and 1 am 
relying on you for all plans and instructions — only just the act I'm not 
I’m wanting that man to lean on now darlint, and I shall lean hard — so be 
prepared. 

You told me yesterday that you were anxious to let Bywaters know 
that you were prepared 1o do anything for him? — Yes. 

And that he was lying to you, or you thought he was lying 
to you, suggesting harming your husband? — ^Yes 

And you were wj iting back to liim letting him think that you 
agreed with him When you say in the letter, Will you do all 
the thinking and planning for me, dailint — for this thing, you 
meant the poisoning which Bywaters had suggested ? — I did not. 

What was ** this thing — ^The thing I referred to was my 

going away with him 

Did the act '' that you refer to mean leaving your husband? 
— “ The act meant actually going with him. I wanted him to 
make the arrangements r^arding the passage, and all the details 
that would be entailed in my leaving England. 

At any rate, it does not mean suicide? — No, it does not mean 
that It means what I have just told you. 

Pui'ther on you say, '' Why not go to 231, darlint? '' That 
is your old home? — ^That is my mother^ s house. 

I think you ought to go as usual, it would be suspicious later if you 
stopped away without a reason known to them and there is not a reason is 
there ^ 

Why would it be suspicious if he stayed away from your mother's 
house? — ^Because he was in the habit of going there when he came 
home. 

But if you were to leave your husband, distcoveay would be 
inevitable? — ^Discovery, not necessarily with him though — ^to leave 
my husband with him. 

Do you mean you were going to leave your husband and try 
and keep from your people and everybody else that you had gone 
away with Bywaters? — ^That was my intention; that is what I 
thought about 
n 
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Now, the next sentence but one — 

Darlint, about making money— yes we must somehow, and what does it 
matter how — when we have accomplished that one thing. 

What was ‘‘ that one thing — To get away fiom England. 

At any rate, whatever “ that ono thing means, it had been a 
subject of discussion between you and Bywaters ^ — ^Yes, my leaving 
England. 

You agree that you and he had discussed this ‘‘ one thing ? 
— ^Yes. 

That letter was written on Idth March, and addressed to Ply- 
mouth. Bywaters arrived in England on 17th March? — Yes. 

Do you remember whether you discussed with him when he 
came the same thing that that letter refers to? — ^Probably I did. It 
was the subject of discussion always 

When he was at home, did that incident happen which you 
speak of as the Sunday morning escapade in your letter of 1st 
April (exhibit 17), written to Bywaters at Bombay? He had left 
this country, if 1 may remind you, on 31st March. While he was 
at home, between 17th and 31st March, did that incident happen 
when your husband spoke about tea tasting bitter? — My husband 
never spoke of tea tasting bitter. 

Do you adhere to your statement that this is an invention^ — 
Absolutely, 

Do you notice that you put it in inverted commas, “ Sunday 
morning escapade ^^? — ^Yes. 

Why did you put those words in inverted commas if Bywalers 
did not know what they meant? — ^Woll, that is what I called it — Ihat 
is why I used inverted commas 

Were you not referring in that paragraph to something which 
you and Bywaters had discussed and which had happentnl while he 
was at home? — ^Noihing had happened. 

At the end of the paragraph you say — 

Now I think whatever else I tiy it in again will still taste bitter— ho will 
recognise it and be more sns])icioas still and if the quantity is still not 
successful it will injure any chance 1 may have of trying when you come 
home 

Does that mean trying to poison your husliand? — ^That is what I 
wanted him to infer. 

You were wanting him to entertain the hojie that when he next 
came home you would try again to poison your husband? — I waiitc<l 
to convoy that impression i.o his mind by the letter, although I never 
intended to do such a thing 

Is it the fact that, whether that incident is an actual incident 
or not, what you w’ere speaking of in that pai'agraph as something 
you were going to try had been discussed between you and him 
when you were together? — ^Yes. 
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Turn to your letter of 1st May (exhibit 19), and look at this 
eentencei — 

iTou said it was enough for an elephant Perhaps it was But you 
don’t allow for the taste making only a small quantity to be taken. It 
sounded like a reproach ; was it meant to be V 

Had he in his letter to which that was an answer again referred to 
this plan of poisoning your husband ? — lie i)iobably had. That was 
in answer to his question 

Had he also told you that you must be very careful in anything 
you did not to lea^e any tiaces, any iingor maiks, on the boxes 1 — 
Yes, he did 

Had ho also written to you again about the bitter taste? In a 
paragraph further down you say — 

Now your letter tells me about the bitter taste again. 

That sentence speaks foi itself. Then lower down — 

Our Boy had to have his thumb operated on because he had a piece 
of glass m it that’s what made me try that method again — but 1 suppose 
as you say he is not normal 

Was not this proposal of poisoning your husband mentioned m 
every lettei that By waters wrote you ^ — I think not. 

In many lettei s? — I will not say how many; I don’t remember 

In some? — Probably. 

Was it not also mentioned between you and him wltenever he 
came back to England? — I cannot say that for certain; I don’t 
remember. 

Do you not over remember that he spoke to you about it? — 
Perhaps on one occasion. 

On several occasions? — I cannot say how many. 

Was it you who first mentioned the book Bella Donna ” to 
Bywaters ? — I had read that book, but I cannot say who mentioned 
it first. We had discussed books we were going to lead and had 
read. 

Is the story of " Bella Donna ” about a woman who married 
her husband and went out to Egypt? — ^Yes 

When they were going out to Egypt on the ship, did they meet 
a man called Baroudi? — They did 

Did the woman, Mrs. Chepstow, in that story feel attracted by 
the comfort and the pleasures that Baroudi could give her? — I 
believe she did. 

Did she arrange a plot to poison her husband by slow doses, 
in order that she might get away to Baroudi? — I cannot say if 
she arranged it. There was a plot right at the end of the book. 

There is a plot, which is really the plot of the story, to poison 
her husband, without anybody finding out what she was doing?— ^ 
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It is a matter of opinion whether that is absolutely the plot, la 
it not? 

Anyway, that is an important incident in the book? — At the 
end, yes. 

Did she almost accomplish that plot or design of poisoning hei 
husband, until it was discovered at the end by an old friend? — I 
really cannot remember 

At any rate, you do remember that it was an important inci- 
dent in the book that Mrs Chepstow should get rid of her husband, 
80 that she might go to another man ? — I do not know if it mentions 
that she should get i id of him to go to another man. I do not 
remember that being mentioned in the book 

Look at your letter of 18th May (exhibit 22), wheio you wriU** 
this extract fiom ** Bella Donna — 

* It must be remembered that digitalin is a cumulative poison and that 
the same dose harmless if taken once, yet frequently repeated, becomes 
deadly,* The above passage I*ve just come across in a book I am reading 
“Bella Donna “ by Ro])eit Bichons. Is it any use^ 

You agree with me lhat that was a sucgesfcion whicih you thought 
of to make to Bywaters? — I wjuiled him to think by that that ! 
was still agreeing to fall m with the plan which he suggested. 

Were you going to undeceive Bywaters and let him realise 
that you were not anxious to poison your husband? — I ue\ei was 
anxious to poison my husband. 

"Wlien were you going to undeceive By waters? — I never studied 
it — I never thought about it. 

Did you deceive Bywaters right up to his last visit to England? — 
I had never any intention whatever of poisoning my husband. 

I will take that from you for the moment. What 1 was asking 
you was i-his: you told me that you deceived Bywatera because you 
wanted to keep his love? — ^That is so. 

You deceived him into thinking that you wanted to poison your 
husband ? — ^Yes. 

Did you continue that deception right up to his visit to Eng- 
land a few days before the murder ? — I had never told him. 

Did you continue to let him think that you wore prepared to 
poison your husband? — I never mentioned the subject. I sufiposo 
he thought I was still wanting to do so. 

Turn to your letter (exhibit 60) (about 1st October), the last 
sentence — 

Don*t forget what we talked in the Tea Room, 1*11 still risk and try 
if you will 

Was that in connection with the same matter, the idea of poisoning 
your husband? — ^No, ihat was not. What we talked of in the tea- 
room was getting mo a post abroad. 
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Look at the sentence immediately aboye that where you say 
He’s still well ” Is '' he ” your husband? — No. That refers 
to a bronze monkey I have. 

He’s going to gaze all day long at you in your tempoiary home — ^after 
Wednesday 

Wednesday was 4:th October? — ^Yes. The temporary home was a 
sketch of the ship Morea ” which I was having framed 

Thursday, 5th October, was the day when Bywaters’ leave 
ended? — I do not know '' After Wednesday ” meant when I had 
received the sketch of the “ Morea ” framed It was to be finished 
on the Wednesday 

At any rate I suggest to you that your statement, I will still 
risk and try if you will,” refen ed to the same matter which you 
had mentioned so often in the letters, the risk of using poison or 
force to your husband? — I had never mentioned force to my hus- 
band 

But you had mentioned it 1o By waters? — ^Mentioned what? 

Using force, something to hurt your husband? — I never men- 
tioned the word '' force.” 

Did you not mention the subject to By waters? — I do not undei*- 
stand what you mean. 

Did you never mention in conversation with Bywaters at these 
tearoom visits, on 29th September, 2nd October, and 9th October, 
the proposal of hurting your husband or of poisoning him? — I had 
not done so. 

Did Bywaters never refer to all these letters that had passed 
l)eitween you and him containing that proposal? — I cannot say that 
he did. He probably did not; we did not discuss the letters when 
ho was at home. 

The Solicitor- Gbnbeal — ^That is all I have to ask. 

Mr. JusTiOB Shearman — Do you cross-examine, Mr. Whiteley? 

Mr. Cecil Whitblbt — No, my lord, I ask no question. 

Mr. JusTXCB Shearman — ^You know you have the right to cross- 
examine 

Mr Cecil Whitelet — ^Yes, my lord. 

Re-examined by Sir Hbnrt Curtis Bennett — ^The little bronze 
monkey stands on my desk and is referred to in several of my letters 

Mr. JusTioB Shearman — He’s still well ” means the monkey? 

Sir H. Curtis Bbiotett — ^Yes. 

(To Witness) — He’s still well. He is going to gaze all day 
long at you in your temporary home ” — ^that is the picture of the 
ship Morea ” which when framed was going to stand upon your 
desk where the monkey was? — ^Yes 

You have been asked some questions about Robert Hichens’ 
'' Bella Donna.” Was Baroudi in that book a wealthy man or a 
poor man ? — very wealthy man. 
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Was Nigel, the husband of Bella Donna, a wealthy man or a 
poor man? — I belieive he was a wealthy man. 

As far as you know had Bywators any money outside his pay? — 
None at all. 

Did you know how much that was? — I had a rough idea — about 
^200 a year, I tliink. 

Was your husband a better off man than that? — ^Not very much 
better. I believe he got about £6 a week. 

Did you support yourself? — did, absolutely. 

If you had inin away with By waters would you have been able 
to remain at Cailton & Prioi'S? Or was it your intent ion 1o get 
employment elsewhere? — ^Yes I had been for many years with 
Carlton & Piiors and my remuneration was a substantial one — ^^€6 
a week and bonuses. 

That being tlie position of you, Bywators, and your husband, 
as compared with Bella Donna, Baroudi and Mrs Chepstow’s hus- 
band, I again put to you your description of the woman Bella Donna 
in your letter of 14th July (exhibit 52) — 

She doesn’t seem a woman to mo — sho seems al)noniial — a monr.tor 
utterly selfibh and self-living. 

Is that your true idea of that woman? — ^Absolutely 

So much for Bella Donna.” You have beou asked some 
questions as to a paragraph which appears in your letter of 14tb 
March (exhibit 20) — • 

Why not go to 231 darlini, I think you ought to go as usual, it would 
bo suspicious later if you stopped away without a rerwori known to them 
and there is not a reason is there? 

As far as you knew had your parents or family any enspicion that* 
you were in love with By waters or ho with you? — Not as fai* fi» 1 
knew. 

Until you liiially left with him, if you ever did run away with 
him, did you want your parents to know of this affection or this lovo 
between you? — I did not want them to know. 

So in this letter you are tolling him to keep visiting 231? — 
That is so 

You wore also asked some questions about a paragrajih in your' 
letter of 10th February (exhibit 15), referring to an illness of your 
husband. You were asked wlicther you wore geniiinoly fr*ightened 
and worried about your husband’s illness, and you said that you 
wero. Apropos of that I want i.o ask you a (piestion about the 
aromatic tincture of opium. Who was it that found the bottle of 
aromatic tmeture of opium? — My sister. 

Were you present when that was destroyed? — ^Yes. 

Mr. JnsTiuM Shbmimaw — S he said yeslotday that she did not 
know what had become of the bottle. 
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Sir H Curtis Behttbtt — T he contents were destroyed. 

{To W'ltness) — Was it with your concurrence that that was 
destroyed? — It was 

When Bywaters was away from 9th June until 23rd September 
of this year weie you getting as many letters from him as previously? 
— ^No. 

What did you think from that? — thought ho was gradually 
drifting away from me 

Did you still love him very much? — I did. 

Where were the letters which you leceived from By waters 
addressed to? — 168 Aldersgate Street, my place of business. 

For how long were they written there? — ^Right up till tho be- 
ginning of the last voyage, I think 

Where else were they written to? — ^The G P.O in the name of 
Miss P Fislior 

Why did you not want them wiitten to your home address ? — 1 
did not want my husband to see them 

Whenever By waters’ name was mentioned, or whenever your 
husband found that you had been meeting Bywators, what happened 
as far as he was concerned? — There was usually a scone 

And to prevent the risk of such a scene the letters weie sent 
to these other places? — ^That is so 

Now, one or two questions abo-nt the night of 3id October and 
the early morning of the 4th. You told my learned friend that you 
were pushed aside and you think you foil down? — ^Yos 

When you fell down did you receive any injury that you found 
out afterwards? — ^1 had a large bump on the light-hand side of my 
head. 

That would bo the side where the wall was, where you were 
walking? — ^Tes. 

Have you any idea how long you were upon the ground? — 
the faintest. 

Then you told my learned friend that when you looked down 
the stiwtvsome little distance you saw your husband scuffling with 
some one? — ^That is so. 

When you saw him scuffling with some one ab that time did 
you recognise who the other person was ? — 1 did not. 

Did you over on that night see the face of the person who was 
scuffling with your husband? — Never 

When was the 'first time that night that you saw something 
about that person who had been scuffling with your husband which 
ma<lo you think who it was? — ^He was going away. 

After he had separated from your husband? — ^Yes 
He was going away from your husband and away from you? — 
Yes It was the coat and bat that I recognised. 

Had you any idea that night or early morning that your hus» 
band had been stabbed? — ^None at all. 
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As far as you could, from the moment you got up to your 
husband, did you do everything you could £(«' him? — ^Everything I 
possibly could. 

Avis Ethel GuJiTdon, examined by Sir 11 Curtis Bennett — I 
am the sister of the prisoner Mrs. Thompson, and I live with my 
parents at 231 Shakespeare Crescent, Manor Park. On Easter 
Monday of this year we were knocking apart a grand piano case in 
Mr. Thompson's garden Mr Thompson hit his first finger and 
said to me, '' Will you go up to my room, to my medicine chest, 
and get me a bottle of New Skin I went uj>, and I saw something 
in the medicine chest that attracted my attention — a large bottle of 
tincture of opium (Shown bottle, exhibit 61). It was a larger 
bottle than that, about half a pint I did not touch il I came down 
with the New Skin, and I went into the morning room and said to 
my sister, who was sitting by the fire, There is a bottle of opium 
in Percy’s medimo chest. Nip up and get it ” T ihen went out and 
put the New Skin on my brother-in-law’s finger ITo told me to 
take it back, which I did, and I then found that the bottle of opium 
had gone I came downstairs again anil askeil my aister, I lave* 
you taken that bottle of opium as I asked you? ” and she said 
** Yes.” I asked her where it was, and she said, On the side 
ther’e— on the sideboard.” I said, ** 1 will do away with tliis, so 
there can be no more trouble,” and I took the liottle and went to 
the scullery and poured the contents of the bottle down the sink I 
then put the bottle in tho fire in the moraing room. 

I want to draw your attention to a letter which has been read— 
Mrs. Thompson’s letter of 13th June (exhibit 24) — 

I rang Avis yesterday and she said ho came down tliero in a rage* and 
told Dad everything — ^about all the rows wo have had ovit you —but she 
did not mention he said anything about the first real one on August let — 
so I suppose he kept that back to suit his own ends Dad said it was a dis* 
graceful thing that you should come between husband and wife and 1 ought 
to be ashamed Darlint I told you this is how they would look at it — 
they don’t understand and they never will any of them Dad was going 
to talk to me A'vis said — but I went down and nothing whatever was said 
by any of them I told Avis I shd tell them oft it they said anything to 
me I didn’t go whining to my people when ho did things 1 didnt approve 
of, and I didn’t expect him to— -but however nothing was said at all. 
Dad said to thorn * What a scandal if it should got in the papers ’ so 
evidently Ae suggested drastic measures to them. 

Is there any truth in that at all? — ^There is none whaievor. 

Did yo-u ever tell her anylhirig like that at all?— I did not. 

Did it ever happen? — It did not 

My Mr Justioks Subakman — It folln-wa thei'cforc that your sister 
invented tho whole of this?— Yos, it is pure inmgiimiion on my 
sister’s part. 
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ExarrdnaUon continued — remember the evening of 3rd October, 
the night when Mr. Thompson died. Mr. Bywafcers was at my 
father and mother’s house that evening, and I was at home I should 
think he left about ten minutes to eleven or eleven o’clock. I had 
known Mr. By waters for roughly four years. As I was letting him 
out of the door on that Tuesday night he said to me, I will be down 
to take you to the pictures to-morrow evening ” That an*angement 
was made by him just as I was letting him out of the door. My 
brother-in-law told me that he and my sister were to meet their 
maid from Cornwall at Paddington station at five o’clock on the 
Wednesday evening, the next evening. The name of the maid was 
Ethel Vernon, and in fact she arnved the next night. 

Mrs Ethel Jessie Gratdon, examined by Sir IT Cuhtis Bbnne'it 
— The prisoner Mrs. Thompson is my daughter I live at 231 
Shakespeare Crescent, Manor Paik During the vbole of the day 
of the 4th October I “was with my daughter at the police station. I 
was also with her on 5th Octolier until she was charged. Sho com- 
plained to me then, two or three times, about a bump on her head. 
I put my hand over the place where she told me it ^\as, and I felt 
a bump there. 

Sir H Curtis Bennett — That is the case for Mis Thompwson. 


Closing Speech for the Prisoner Bywaters, 

Mr. Cecil Whitelbt — May it please your lordship; Members of 
the jury, Ihe time has now arrived for me to jierform the last part of 
the duty that hns been avS^ignod to mo in presoniing to you the defence 
to this charge of wilful murder against Frederick Bywaters. Members 
of the j’ury, I do so with considerable and with decp-folt anxiety. 
That anxiety is not (jaused from any feeling, nor have I any doubt, 
that you and each one of you arc detor mined to see that, so far as 
ho is concerned, so far as the other pnsoner is concerned, j'ustice will 
bo done The anxiety arises rather from the unprecedented and 
oxtraordmaiy way in which the case has been presented by the 
prosecution, so that you must have great difficulty, when you come 
to consider the whole of this case, in dealing with the evidence that 
the jirosecution has seen fit to present to you. 

There is no dispute, find ever since the evening of 5th October 
there has been no dispute, that Percy I’homjison met his death owing 
to a blow inflicted on him by Frederick Bywaters. That being the 
case, and there having been the evidence with regard to the event on 
that night, it is one of those cases which, if brought under ordinary 
ciroumRianc(*s, would have been loft to the hands of the junior counsel 
for the prosecution, my learned friend, Mr Roland Oliver. The 
case is stmight and simple The facts of the death proved, the 
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oonoemed, is that she -was present when the alleged murder tools 
place, and that she aided, abetted, and assisted Bywaters m that 
murder, and that she counselled, procured, and commanded him to 
commit it. Of course, if they succeed in satislying you, members of 
the jury, on evidence that you can accept in law% then slie is equally 
responsible for the muider. 

Members of the jury, the tragedy in this case, the poignant 
tragedy so far as Bywaters is concerned, is that there is siitin^' 
next to him in that box one who is charged jointly with him, one 
who IS deaiei to him than his own life. One would have thought 
that the position of an accused man on a charge of muider wat. 
quite difficult enough without it being thought necessary in the 
interests of public justice that at the same time of his trial the 
woman should have been chaiged with him. You may have noticed 
ihat 1 aslced no question of Mrs Thompson, although I was entitled 
10 do ISO WJiy did I not? For this simjde reason: my instruc- 
tions, and those given to my learned fi icnd, were that neither by 
word nor deed, in conducting this caso on behalf of this man, 
should a woid bo said by us, or any action taken by us, which 
would in any way hamper tlio defence of Airs Thompson That 
was the position when Bywators was called into the witness-box 
That being the state of his nuud, it was an anxiety that nothing 
he should say should in any way hint Mrs Thompson Yet ho had 
to go thiough the torture of being cross-exaiiuuc<l, the whole object 
being, in some way or other, to get evidtuioe to connect these two 
together before the fatal evening of Jird Octo])er Happily for 
Mrs Thompson, and it is a matter of satisfaction to Bywaters, she 
is in the able hands of iny learned friend. Sir Henry Curtis BeiJiictr 
I hope that nothing 1 say will hamper him iii the way ho is 
jiutting her case before y^)u. 

In my submission to you, tlio first., and porha]»s the most ini 
])ortant, question you have to dwiido is this — was there or was there 
not any agreomeiit between Mrs, Thonijison and Frederick By waters 
to murder Percy Thompson on the evening of .‘hvl October ? Was it a 
preconcerted mooting, or was it not? I shall next ask yon to try 
to eliminate from your miinls aliogother the facts and the evidence 
as to what happened that evening. The jirosecntion are asking you 
to say that before t.hese events there was a oniel conspiracy between 
these two persons for whii'li they could have been prosecuted in 
this Court What evidence is there of that agreement and con- 
spiracy? What evidence is there that Bywaters was a party to any 
such agreement.? 

Just consider the difforenco between the personalities of these 
two people sitting in the box. On the one hand yo-u have Mrs, 
Thompson, a woman who, at the t.ime that she met Bywaters in 
the Isle of Wight, last Juno, liad lieon marrii^d for no less than 
seven years — an emotional, hysterical woman, a woman with a vivid 
imagination, and one who for some years hud been living very 
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unhappily -with her husband. She becomes infatuated with a young 
man no less than eight years her junior. On the other hand you 
have a young man who at that time was nineteen years old, on the 
threshold of a life that had every prospect of being successful 
These two are drawn together. This man — ^this boy — full of life, 
falls in love with the woman My learned friend, the Solicitor- 
General, made use of the expiession that there was a guilty passion 
between these two i)orsons. This is not a Court of morals, and 
whatever view may bo taken of Ihe relationship between them from 
a sexual point of view is absolutely irrelevant. These two persons 
fall in love and declare their love with one another. On the one 
hand thoie is a married woman, whose husband is unwilling to 
divot ce hei, and on ihe oihei hand a young man whose duty takes 
him to sea the giealer part of the year I do not suppose it will 
be suggested that wlien he went away on 9lh ►Sepiember, or again 
on nth November, or in June, there was any conspiracy beiwoen 
the two. I submit that ihe loiters between Vehruary and March 
do not suggest ihat Bywaters was lending himself to any suggestion 
that Mrs. Thompson husband should be injured in any way, or 
poisoned Fortunately, two of Bvwaiors’ leilors have been pre- 
served, and you will assume thai. these lei.iers are typical of those 
ho had already written to AFrs Thompson. The proseemiJon may 
argue that the desl.roying of tho letters goes in their favour, but 
you should remember that the destroying of the letters was the only 
thing that the woman would do in the circumstances — she desi.royod 
them because she did not want her husband to see ihom. T chal- 
lenge the prosecution to show that in any of his l(‘ilers By wafers 
incited Mrs Thompson to any act against her husband. 

Bywaters saw Mrs, Thompson constantly when at homo, an<l 
ho saw Mr. Thompson twice. But when bo realised ihat it was 
hopeless, and that there was no chance of Mrs. Thnm]tson liaving a 
separation from her husband, the prosecution cannot suggest ihat 
ho ev(‘r did anything else. The prosecution are bound i(i ]>rovo 
that when this boy was receiving these letters he was making him- 
self a party to whafc was contained in them TTow have they 
attempted to do it? By putting in these hysterical, emotional 
letto’-H of ^frs Thompson, written under all sorts o-f circumstances 
I ask you to distinguish in the loiters fact from fiction, Mrs. 
Thompson wanted to retain tho affection of BywaI.ers Her objt^ct 
in writing ihe letters was to show to By waters, who might bo going 
out of her life at any moment, that her affoc‘tion for him was so 
great, her love for him so deep, that there was nothing she would 
stop at in order to free herself and join him Tf that be tho view 
that you 1<ake, is it unreasonable to suppose that that was the view 
which Bywaters also took? I ask you to try, if you can, to take 
out of those letters what is fact and what is fiction, what i« 
imaginary and what is real The prosecut ion must satisfy you that 
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Bywateis was agieemg to it all. We now know that although tkeie 
have been only thirty-two letters produced, there were in fact found 
in the possession of Bywaters no fewer than sixty-five. As I say, 
the letters simply conveyed to Bywaters the impiession that Mrs. 
Thompson was extremely anxious to retain his affection Where 
IS the evidence that Bywaters really enteied into any conspiracy? 
What did Bywaters do when he came home^ Those letteis had 
been written for some weeks, but when he leturned he did nothing. 
He took Mrs Thompson out, as he had done on former occasions. 
He was on friendly terms with the family of Mrs Thompson He 
showed no hostility or violence towards Mrs. Thompson’s husband. 
By waters had been away fiom this country after 13th June for a 
period of thieo months, and it w^as fully four months since he 
received these letters upon which the prosecution rely Far from 
theie being any conspiracy or intention in By waters’ mind from 
6th June onwaids to injure Mrs Thompson’s husband, you can 
see clearly from every page in those letters of hers that he was 
trying to bieak away fiom the entanglement, and there had not 
been a great deal of enjoyment in it for By waters except when he 
was at home on leave. He saw the impossibility of the situation, 
and he was gradually trying to break away; but, unfortunately 
for him, Mrs Thompson was determined that it should not be 
so, and so she wrote those letters complaining of hei life, and 
always holding out the hojie that they might bo able to join each 
other. The letters should be read from the jicint of view of the 
recipient, and not of the writer, and in that light you must come 
to the conclusion that, whatever her intention k may have been, 
whatever, in fact, she may have been doing, Frederick Bywaters 
was no party to it I go on to inquire if Bywaters became a 
party to any such agreement after 23rd September. I contend 
that the whole case for the prosecution shows that he did not, 

I should refer in a word or two to the excellent record of 
Bywaters. We do not have in the dock here a man who has been 
charged over and over again with crimes of violence, or a man of 
evil reputation. We have a man of spotless reputation and good 
characW, and yet it is suggested that be made himself a party 
to a conspiracy to murder the husband. Bywaters’ case to-day is 
that it was not until he left the Graydon’s house about eleven 
o’clock on 3rd October that he had any intention of seeing Mrs. 
Thompson again that night or of interviewing her husband. If 
you come to the conclusion, as I submit you must, that By waters 
up to that evening had never any intention whatsoever to injure 
Mrs Thompson’s husband, and that he, on his side, had never 
agreed with Mrs. Thompson that any violence or anything else 
should be done to Thompson, then your verdict, so far as Mrs 
Thompson is concerned, is Not Guilty,” and you will have to*' 
deal with the case as it affects Bywaters. 
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I proceed now to dea.1 with what is the real issue for you, and 
1 shall detail the events of *6rd October. Bywaters has said that 
he left the house on the evening of 3rd October feeling very miser- 
able. He was thinking of Mrs. Thompson, and of the complaints 
made to him when he came from abroad IJe says that an irre* 
flistible impulse came over him that he must see her, that he must 
try to help her, and the only way of helping her was to see again 
whether ho could not come to some arrangement with regard to 
her. She is miserable, tins cannot go on: he will see onco ntoii- 
if he cannot do something. That impulse coming over him, he 
walked quietly towards Belgiave Hoad. As to the details of whM 
happened, the only evidence you have is that of Bywaters himself. 
His lordship will cliiect you with regard to the law concerning 
tlie various possible verdicts. 

Mr. JusTicij SfiihiArman — ^You want mo to leave these (piestions 
to tlio juiy — (1) Justifiable homicide; (2) manslanghtor ; (3) 
murder? 

Mr WniTiiiLTiir — Yaa I read the reiiorl of Bywaters’ evidence 
of what happened when Thompson met his death [Beat la ro]ioit of 
evidence.] How did the knife como to be in Bywatojs’ possession? 
It has been said, and there isi evidoiicc* to suppoit it, that he bouglit. 
the knife in Aldorsgato Siiocfc in November of last. ;yeur It is noi 
a strange thing that Bywaters should purchase such a knife*, a sea- 
faring man, visiting seaporis m foreign countries llci has* told us 
that ho was accustomed to carry it in his greatcoat pocket, niere 
are few sailors* who do not ])osscss a knife. If you ac<*cpt that, away 
goes the case for the presocuiien that it was purchastMl for th<^ 
express imqioso. of committing a dastardly murder If you ac(jopt. 
Bywators’ evidence, then you should come to the following con- 
clusions: — 

That the object By>vaterH had in going to meet llio* I’liompsons 
on that night 'was in ortler to make some arrangement with him, and 
not in order to kill him. 

That when ho arrive<l at Belgravei Boad he had no intention 
of using tho knife. 

That Thompson struck him a blow on tho chest and said, f 
will shoot you,” at the same time putting his right hnu<l into his 
hip pocket. What was it that would llash through the mind of a man 
accustomed to visiting foreign countries when he Jieard the threat “ I 
will shoot you ” and saw a hand turned to the hip [KK‘kei ? II d<H*s 
not matter, I submit, whether tUoi’o was a revolvin’ or not-, ’i'he 
question for tho jury is, Wliat did this man believe at that t ime ”? 
If you come to tho conclusion that Jiyw’aters thought that 'rhompson 
intended to slioot him and had a revolver at the time, and that in 


* Bywaters was not a “ saih)r ” in the technical sonso. lie was a clerk on 
board a ship, and had more use for a fountain pen than for a knife -*Md. 
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self-defence he took out Lis knife and stabbed him, having reasonable 
apprehension t.iat his life was in immediate danger, then the only 
verdict is one of Not Guilty, as being excusable homicide. 

With regard to the second verdict — ^if you come to the conclusion 
that By waters did not stait the fight with the intention of using his 
knife, and that he used it in the heat of passion in consequence of an 
attack made on him by Thompson, you are entitled to reduce this 
crime from murder to manslaughter. 

Or, again, if you are satisfied that Thompson stiuck him a blow 
on the chest, followed by the words I will shoot you,'' and by a 
movement of his hand to his pocket, then there woul<l be such provoca- 
tion as would enable you to reduce the crime from murder to 
manslaughtei . 

In consideiiug the statement made by By waters I think it is 
necessaiy for you to realise that from beginning to end in this case 
the one thing always in Bywateis' mind was the position of Mrs 
Thompson and how she was suffering. When he left the scene that 
night he did not know that Thompson was dead He did not discover 
it until the next day, \vhen he bought a newspaper. The tune has 
come when there should bo some altoiation in the way in which 
persons are dealt with at police stations 1 am not blaming the police 
Superintendent Wensley is one of the most efheieut otftcials there 
have ever been at Scotland Yard, and it was his duty to asceilain 
who committed the crime and to make all necessaiy uiquii les What 
I am complaining of is that when a slaioment was taken in the 
circumstances in which it was it should be solemnly produced in this 
Court as if it were a voluntary statement to be used in evidence 
against By waters. The thoughts of By waters when he made the 
first voluntary statement were concerned as to what had hapj>enecl to 
Mrs. Thompson. I ask you to put aside altogether the statements, 
having regard to the circumstances in w'hich they w'ero made, and 
deal with the evidence of Byw^aters as he has given it. 

All the time that I have been addressing you I have beexi 
conscious of a feeling that, whatever arguments I may use, the 
Solicitor-General has the right to the final address. It is a curious 
position. In an ordinary case in this Court where a prisoner gives 
evidence and calls no other evidence as to facts, his counsel has the 
right of addressing the last word to the jury. Owing to the fact that 
a law officer of the Crown has been engaged to prosecute in this 
case, I am. deprived of that privilege. Appai*ently the jirivilege 
was considered so important hy those conducting the prosecution 
that the services of the Solicitor-General were engaged. So long 
ago as thirty years, defending in a criminal case, one of the mosi 
famous advocates, still alive, commented on this curious and 
anomalous privilege, remarking, “ I hope an Attorney-General may 
be found some day, unless the law is altered as it should be, to 
abandon the exercise of a right which does not appear to mo to« 
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defensible/' Of course, I know that the Solicitor-General will 
endeavour to* be as fair in liis reply as he was in his opening of the 
case, but I am conscious that the mtevcsts of By waters may sulicr 
from the fact that the Crown has the hist word. 

I again challenge tho prosecution to point to one stable piece 
of evidence, to any evidence, on wdiich you can lely, on which you 
can say that that man had agieed with Mrs. Thompson to do some 
harm or some violence to Percy Thompson .Tudgc tin ^ young man 
as you yourselves would bo judgeil One life has already lieoii sacri- 
fice in this SOI did and honible drama Is tlieie to bo yet another? 
Frederick Bywators makes his last appeal to you through me, and 
he says to you, It is true, only too true, that I Imvo been weak, 
extremely weak It is true, only too true, that I allowed myself to 
dnft into this dishonourable entanglement and intrigue with a 
marned woman living with her husband. It is Iriie that I had not 
the moral courage to cut myself adufl from it and end it all. It 
is true, only too true, that she confided in me, that I was flat<toTC<l 
that she should come to nio, a young man of nineteen, and (ionfide in 
me. It IS true that I pitiwl her, and that my pity turned to lovo. 
I did not realise, I did not know, 1 had not enough oxpononce lu 
this life to know, that tiue lovo must mean self-sacrifice All this 
is true," ho says, but I ask you to boliovo, and by your verdict 
to proclaim to the whole world that hi all this histoi*}’' 1 am not an 
assassin I am no murderer." 
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Sir Henry Cuims Bennett — May it please your lordship, numi 
bers of the Jury — at last I have an opportunity of putl.ing Mrs 
Thomijson's case to you It was only at the end of four days, and 
near the end of tho case, that the defence hud an opportunity oi 
showing to you the other side of the picture already put before you 
by the prosecution. It is important that you should rwilise whal 
you are tiymg You are trying one of two indictmenls. Tho jirosoim 
tion have chosen to piocewl upon the first, which charges tho j)risoiior., 
wdth murder Thci-o was another indictment which might be trio<l 
by you or some other jury against both tho [)riKOuerK, and it is 
important that you should know what. that, second indiistmcnt was. 
It contained five count a. It charged them with on diver's <lntes 
between 20th August, 1921, and 2nd October of this year conspiring 
together to murder Percy Thomjison; 

That between lOth Fobruaiy of this year and 1st (hdobm* Mrs. 
Thompson did solicit, endeavour to persuade, an<l propose to Bywators 
to murder Thompson; 

That between the same dales she did uulawfuljy solicit and incite. 
Bywaters to conspire with her to murder Thompson ; 
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That on 26th March (I don’t know why that date was chosen) 
she administered and caused to be taken by Thompson certain poisons 
or other destructive things with intent to murder; and 

That on 20th April she did administer and cause to be 
by Thompson a certain desti’uctive thing, namely, broken glass. 

It is quite clear from the sections of the Act of J Parliament in 
question (Offences Against the Person Act) wdiat the law is iu 
i-elation to the second indictment Any person who shall confederate 
or agree to minder any peison whomsoever, or shall solicit, 
encourage, j^eisuade or endeavour to persuade, or shall piojiose to 
any poison to murder any other peison — that person shall be guilt> 
of misdemeanour, and, if convicted thereof, shall be liable to penal 
semtude for ten years. The first three allegations m tiiat indict - 
mont are under that section of the Act of Parliament. It is not 
murder, but an offence whoieby they can receive a substantial term 
of penal servitude. The last two charges of the indictment me 
framed uiidei* another section of the same Act, under which a person 
adminisleiiiig or causing to be administered to any other peison, 
or to be taken by him, ceitaia poisons, sliall he guilty of felony, 
and liable to penal servitude. 

For some reason — ^you, members of (ho jury, may possibly 
understand the reason, I doidt pi<‘toiitl to — the prosecution licre have 
elected to i»ut these two peojilo into the do(‘k logoi her and charge 
thorn with niunlor. As far ns T know, (here is no other case in which 
a juiy have been emiainollcd to try cither man or woman with 
murder whore it could not be alleged bv iho prosecution that that 
person did any act when tin* munlor, if it wore murder, wim com- 
luilted.* By the prosecution it is slatcM.1 that Mrs. Thompson was 
what is known m ihe law as a principal iu Ihc second dogroo, namely, 
a person who aids, abets, or assists a murderer when ho is com*' 
initting a murder. 

Mr. JasTiCB SmARMAN" — That is not exclusive. Tf two people 
contrive a murder they are guilty of murder, oven though ono wos 
not there. 

Sir jr CuRTTS Bbnwki’T — ^Y es, he is an n(‘cr*.ss<>ry, 

Mr. JusTiCB SiiwARMAN — ^You say ho is not guilty of muMer if 
he did not actually take part iu it 

Sir II. CuuTis Bhtsnot — am not going to shirk any issue. 
It is no good when roiircsenting aomebcsly to tiy and f»ut before the 
jury some sioiy w'hich docs not moot the case at all. It cannot l>e 
alleged that anything further might be chargtxl against hei*. 

Mr 4 jrxrsTxcB SBrBARM.A.N — Of course a persrm might bo reganhwj 
as an accessory before the fact 

Sir 11. Curtis Bennbtt — If the caso as suggested by tho prose- 
cution w^oro* that Mrs, Thompson know what was going to happen 

* Cf. The Trial'of the Soddous ** Notable British Trials.— Ed. 
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that night, and that she took the person who was to be murdered 
to the spot where he was murdei’ed, then I would welcome thot 
case The jury would see that the whole of the evidence was to the 
contrary in such a case If you come to the conclusion that she 
conspired with Bywatei^s to murder her husband on that night, then 
you will convict her on that indictment if you come to the conclusion 
that she was urging on Bywaters At this moment, however, sho 
aits in the dock chai’ged wuih being a muideress on the night of 
3id October, and it is for the prosecution to satisfy you that she is 
guilty. I suppose that the case for the prosecution is founded upon 
nothing but those letteis wiitton over a period of time, and founded, 
outside that, on nothing but guesswork, contradicted when you 
come to test it. I suppose the case is that there was an arrange- 
ment upon that night that Thompson should be murdered, that 
Mrs Thompson was a party to it, and that Mis Thompson knew 
quite well as she was walking down the road near her home that 
at any moment her husband was going to be taken from her side 
and murdered in cold blood I contend that every single action of 
Mns. Thompson upon the night when the killing took place shows 
that she knew nothing of what was going to happen 

You have got to get into the atmosphere of this case. This is 
no ordinary case you are tiying. These are not ordinary peopir 
that you are trying. This is not an ordinary chai*go of murder 
This IS not an ordinary charge against ordinal y pcx>plo. It is very 
difficult to get into the atmosphere of a play or opera, but you have 
to do it in this case Am I nght or wrong in saying that this woman 
IS one of the most extraordmaiy personalities that you or I have evej* 
met? Bywaters truly describe her, did he not, as a woman who 
hved a sort of life I don't suppose any of you live in — an extraordinary 
life of make-believe, and in an atmosphere which was created by 
something which had left its impression on her brain. She reads 
a book and then imagines herself one of the characters of the book. 
She is always bving an extraordinary life of novels. She reads a 
book, and although the man to whom she is writing is at the other 
end of the wide world — ^in Bombay, Australia, the Suez Canal — she 
wants his views regarding the characters in the books she has just 
read You have read her letters. Have you ever read, mixed u]) 
with criticisms of books, mixed up with all so-rts of references with 
which I shall have to deal, more beautiful language of love? Such 
things have been very seldom put by pen upon paper. This is the 
woman you have to deal with, not some ordinary woman. She is 
one of those striking personalities met with from time to lime 
who stand out for some reason or another. 

I desire to point out now that the only thing you are trying on 
this indictment— as to the actual alleged murder — ^is whether the 
prosecution have proved that Mrs. Thompson was in fact taMng a 
real part in what happened on the night of 3rd ‘October. As the 
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Tacts have come out in the case, as fai as Thompson is con- 
cenied there are two verdicts on the indictment that you can find 
/igainst her. She is either goilty of muider or she is not guilty 1 
ask you again to get into the atmosphei'e of the life of Mrs. Thomp- 
son. I do not care whether it is described as an amazing passion/’ 
to use the expression of the Solicitor-General, or as an adulterous 
intercom se Thank God, this is not a Court of morals, because if 
everybody immoral was brought here I would never be out of it, 
nor would you Whatever name is given to it, it was certainly a 
gvojit love that existed between these two people We read about 
lo\e at first sight. Bub, after all, we aie men and women of the 
world here Don’t you think it wms a gmdual jiiocess as regards 
these two people — friendship first of all, giMxluully leading into love? 
There has been much questioning by the prosecution as to the exact 
time of the two declaring each other’s love, Init that is beside the 
point 1 suggest that the time was August Bank Holiday last year, 
on 1st August w'hcn an incident arose out of alisolutely nothing — 
sending for a pin ” — and Mi Thom])Son lost his temper and throw 
his wife across the room There was unliappiness, and the comfoHer 
was at hand The man w’as ready to take her pari/, and lus became 
from the friemd the lover. You wull remember the evidence as to 
the husband saying 1o the wife, “ 1 am not going |o give you up. 
You are my wife Yon are mine 1 am not going to lot you go.” 
Full of human nature, is it not ? The two lovers agrei‘d to wait for 
five yoai’s. Can you say that such a wait is the ariangCTnent of 
murderers, of yiooplo who havt made up ilictir nnnds upon a certain 
dale or dates to minder a man? The very last letter, which was 
made so much of by the j)roso<*ution, stated, ” Thorn are only three 
and three-quarters years left.” Y'et it is said that the perstm who 
was wniting that letter on 1st or 2nd Octirdier was a murderess, by 
inference, not because slio struck any blow aw a nuu’deress, but bo- 
cause she was planning inurd(*r the very iiexl night 

Dealing with the letters, I ask you not to forgot that although 
they have been combed and corrnbed to find anything to suggest that 
Mf*s. Thompson is a murderess, 33 out of 05 have not been put 
before vou In one of the hitters there is this yhraso — ** All I could 
think about last night was that coiiqaict wn* made ... it seems 
so hornblc to-day.” Ts it not palpable that the explanation they 
have given is the true ones that they had i*-nteml into some foolisli 
compact to commit* suicide, and not that they had ecjiil rived tomurdc'r 
the woman’s husband? She talks tliere <►! death for hm'self and not. 
for any other person Tliere is nothing in the loit-ers to show any 
thing but that Mrs. Thompson wuis desii'ous of impressing on By 
waters that, she wa*s pi'epared to go any length to retain his alToction 
It is so easy to take bits out. of let.iers in opiming a case and to ymt. 
them before the jurv without their context and without the mentality 
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of th-e prisoner being put before the jury, and say, What does that 
meanf ' and to take the next reference and say again, Oh » there 
is this, loo.” IL is scarcely fair. If you take the letters and read 
them through, as I was so anxious you should do, v\hat does it come 
to? At the most it might possibly make that woman guilty of one 
of the charges in the second mdictmeiit I'lioy certainly do not 
make her a pimcipal in the killing of Thompson on the night of iiid. 
October. In her letter of December, 19*^1 (exhibit 27), she says — 

It IS the TYi an who has no right, who gencirally coml'orls the woinaa 
who has wrongs . . You will have the right soon, won’t 

you? Say yes.” That is put before you, picked out as some evi- 
dence of murder in their mmcls. Is it not absolutely consistent with 
innocence^ We all know if a thing is equally coiisisteiib wiih inno- 
cence then you will find it of an innocent description What it means 
is this — “ Thank goodness I shall be taken away ami live with yoo 
either as your wife, if I am divorced, or as youi* mistress, if ilicre is. 
no divorce. You will then have tlie light ” Uef erring to the poi- 
ridge incident, I again quote the passage which lias boon i*c*ad b^dore— 
“ I had the wrong porridge to-day, but I do not suppose it wil! 
matter, I do not seem to care much either way You w’ill prcubabl^v 
say I am careless and I admit I am, but I do not cai-io, do you?'' 
You will remember that the evidence was that the porridge was prt 
pai'ed by Mrs. Lester, and that Mi^s Thompson occasionally had it., 
but her husband more often took it One would have thoughi there 
was nothing m the reference to the wrong porndgo, bulr in the w'il.- 
ness-box yesterday when asked about it Mrs Tlioni[)Son stud, i 
put that in with an object.” Now this is the first time in this 
correspondence that you come to this extniordinary way of trying 
to keep the love of a man and trying to impress iqK>n him thni it 
is a love which will not die It was an extraordinary way of show 
ing, '' I am prepared to go to any extreme to keep your love.” 

The prosecution thought that the only ^vay for ihem to prove 
whether those statements in the lettera were true or uiitinio was 1o 
have the body of Thompson -exhumed. What did they find ? They 
found no possible trace of any sort or kind of i»oison. They found 
no trace of glass having been administered in that boily. llicy 
found just what I hope they will find in my bo<ly and yours if eve-r wt** 
are exhumed. And having found, that the result of ihe post-moiiom 
examination w'as consistent witli the suggestion I am now patting 
before you, that the statements were absolutely untrue that she had 
administered anything, I do complain that the jirosecution are not. 
generous enough to say, We will lot you have the whole benefit/ of 
that It is time there is no sort of corroboration that you ever gave 
poison or glass to your husband.” What would you think if you 
were sitting in the dock instead of in the jury box if nothing ha*! 
been found that was not consistent with your innocence? When Di*. 
Spilsbury was in the witness-box the prosecution got him to give 
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an answer to a question which was obvious to all before he said it. 

Oh, of course, it may be that poison was givt‘ii and disappeared 
There aie cei^tain poisons that do not leave any trace ” How is one 
going to deal with a case if it is going to be put in that sort of way ? 

The real truth about ^Irs Thompson, as borne out by her 
letteers, was that she was a woman who would go on telling any lies 
Fo long as she could keep hei‘ lover Bywateis. You aro men of the 
world and you must know that whoie there is a liai'^nn which in- 
cludes some one who is married, it will be pa>t of the dc«iro of that 
person to keep secret the relations from the other pai^tncr. It is 
not the sort of thing that they would biing to the knowledge of thoir 
partner for life llappily, menibeis of the jury, your body includes 
a member of the other seoc, so that you /.ill be able to d»scurt.s the 
matter from both points of view* 

I come now to the '' You must do something this time lettc' 
The prosecution start with the idea that a man has been murdoio<l, 
and then going back seven or eight montliM they find that wiitten 
in a letter and they suggest that it n*fers to niunlenng a mnn. Hut 
IS not a passage like Ihiu exactly wliui you wouUl <\Kpe(*t lo lind 
written from ono lover to another when it was a (d* a woman 
going away and living with him? As to the sle(*]ung <li aught illness, 
there is not the slightest suggestion that Mr. 1'hfuupsoii was ]»(>ix(>rieHl. 
The woman who is snppose<l to be wishing for Inu* Inisbaiid’s ih^ath 
8earche<l amongst Ins belongings for i.he nudiciiaii and destroynl it. 
A.S his lordship has said, it is a very long ery from wishing s-cwnelKKly 
is dead to lK.*comjng a murderess. This woman was eight years 
older than the man, anil she realised that she might be losing the 
man Listen to the following sentence which she wriU'-s — ‘‘ It was 
a lie — I would tell heafis and heiips to help you, hut dailing do you 
think I like tolling them?’’ T ask you whether in ihat passage you 
do not get to the real hear*! of the woman. Again I read another 
sentence — lliis thing I am going to <lo for !)oth of us will it make 
a difference?*’ Is not that, exactly the siu’t of thing you read in a 
<livorce court coiTe.sfKmdoni5ei? Althougli through this woman^s grwit 
love for the man sho was pnipared to leavi' hoi* husband and risk 
everything, still al> the saTue time, at the back of her mind and in 
licr heart of hearts sho felt — will the t.inio ever come when ho will 
l>ring It up against mo and twit m<i with it, saying, Well, you 
ran away to live with a man ’*? Is noi. that what the letter means? 
1 submit that those things wore not endeavouring to persuade to 
muriliu*, but w<‘iv a thousand miles from it. 

Dealing with the corrcs])ondeneo up to l^farch, 1 ask, would you 
convict anybody of even sonio small offence on that evidence? 
Would you not say that the evidence was much more consist cut. up 
to then with innocence than with guilt? You would not scml any 
one to prison for a month on that, evidcni^e. With regard to tho 
giving of quinine to Mis. Thompson, it may lie Ihat Bywators 
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thought she was a woman to be pandered to He knew the sort of 
woman she was, and he has described her to you as living in books 
ajid melodi amatic It is suggested that in the letters there are 
references to the death of Mr. Thompson Unfortunately, there 
IS a lot of loose talk amongst us all. We often hear the expression, 
He should be shot,'’ or ‘‘ I would like to poison him,” even in 
ordinary conveisation. This was loose talk by Bywaters, and it 
was the sort of language a man who had an intrigue with a married 
woman might use He may have said of the husband, ** I wish 
he would die,” but he did not mean it. Mrs Thompson, wishing 
to show him that she would back him up, because she loved him, so 
wrote the letters that she did write If you get a woman like Mrs 
Thompson, she may easily say, I will back him up ” You can 
test whether she was putting on paper facts or fiction by the evi- 
dence of Dr Spilsbury and Mr Webster, which was to the effect 
that she was not giving her husband poison or glass. 

You will remember the references to “Bella Donna” in the 
letters I hope that most of you gentlemen of the jury who have 
read the book have seen the play 

Mr. Justice Shbabman — ^Are you going to put in the book? If 
you do, the jury will have to read the whole of it 

Sir H, CuETis Bennett — I do not wish to do that T think 
your lordship gave a description of the book I will if nocessaiy 
put in the book. 

Mr Justice Shearman — Surely not. I don't think that i» 
necessary. I hope not — I hope you will not put it in. You e.an 
deal with anything that has been given in. evidence about it 

Sir H Curtis Bennett — It has been suggested that the whole 
theme of the book is the slow poisoning of a husband in order that 
the wife may live with a wealthy man. Fortunately we have Mrs. 
Thompson's view of “ Bella Donna.” If it is to be suggested that 
the reference to digitalis means, “Is it any use for poLsoniiig her 
husband,” then you must look at her view of the woman in the 
book She has described her as a monstoi Is it suggested that 
Mrs. Thompson was slowly poisoning her husband? There is no 
evidence of it Is it suggested that any one at her instigation was 
doing it, so that she might go off with Bywaters ^ There is no 
evidence of it With regard to the phrase, “ You will never leave 
me behind again unless things are different,” 1 submit that moans 
that, unless the next time Bywaters comes home she has goi. a 
separation or divorce — unless she is his, and can bo left behind as 
his wife or mistress — she will not be left at homo at all ; they will 
go away, they will take the risk, and she will go anywhere. With 
regard to the passage, “ I am not going to try it any more until 
you come back,” and the reference to “ tho tea lasting bitter ” — 
it is suggested that those statements mean, “ Murder him.” Our 
answer is that it is “ fiction,” just as much fiction as “ Bella 
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Donna.” Turning to the subject of the aromatic tincture of opium 
found at Thompson’s house, it is an amazing thing if this -woman 
was desirous of her husband dying that when he was found in 
possession of something it was taken away from him and she 
refused to return it 

I again read the phrase, ‘‘ The third time he found a piece,” 
in reference to the alleged administration of glass, and I ask you 
to imagine what effect such a piece of glass would have in passing 
through the intestines Did she ever use it three tunes? The evi- 
dence IS that there is no trace of anybody ovei having administered 
anything of the sort to Mr. Thompson. 

Mr, Justice Shearman — Before the Court rises for the day I 
wish to offer you, membeis of tho juiy, this advice Of course, you 
will not make up your minds until you have heard the whole case. 
The only other thing is, having regard to tho sui roundings for so 
many days, by all moans look at the atmosphere and try to under- 
stand what tho letters moan, but you should not foiget that you are 
in a Court of justice trying a vulgar and common crime You aro 
not listening to a play from the stalls of a Ihoatro When you aro 
thinking it over, you should think it over in that way 

The Court adjourned 
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Fifth Day— Monday, 11th December, 1922. 

Closing Speech for the Prisoner Thompson (continued). 

Sir H Curtis Bbijnbtt — W hen we adjourned on Saturday J 
had almost finished dealing with the letters I wish to refer now 
to the letter of 28th August (exhibit 63), which contains this 
passage — 

Fourteen whole months have gone by now, darlint, it*s so terribly long 
Neither you nor I thought we should have to wait all that long time did 
we’ altho’ I said I would wait 5 years — ^and I will darlint — it*s only 3 years 
and ten months now 

That letter, I submit, is a very important one indeed, because H 
shows what the mind of Mrs. Thompson was upon that date, 28th 
August. She was then saying to her lover, “ We arianged five 
years; I am piepared to wait five years, and there are only three 
years and ten months to pass 

I next deal with the letter written on 12th September, in which 
Mrs Thompson refers to the fact that Bywaters is nearing England, 
and expresses the view that — 

This time everything seems different. I don*t heai fi’oin you much 
you don’t talk to me by letter and help me and T don’t even know if 1 am 
going to see you 

Does that not show, what I have been putting before you, that on 
32th September Mrs Thompson had in hex mind that Bywaters was 
not so fond of her as he had been, and she was anxious to show him 
that she would go to any extreme to keep las lovo? liook now at the 
letter of 20th September (exhibit 28) — 

You say ‘Can we be Pals only, Peidi, it will make it easier.* Do you 
mean for always? because if you do, No, No a thousand times We can’t 
be ' pals * only for always darlmt—it’s impossible physically and mentally 
. . . If you still only mean for a certain time and you think it best, 
darlint it shall be so . . . We won’t be our natural selves tho* I know— 

we’ll be putting a curb on ourselves the whole time — ^like an iron band that 
won’t expand 

That is the woman writing on 20th September a letter which, of 
course, she had no idea would ever be used against her in this light, 
writing what she is really feeling a fortnight before the tragedy. It 
is suggested by the prosecution that there was not only a consfiiracy, 
but that she was a principal in the tragedy which took place on the 
night of 3rd October. I submit that these last letters, one after 
another, show quite clearly that this charge which has been made 
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is ill-founded. Of course, the letters aie prejudicial to the writer, 
all of them, but you have to bo very careful that you do not allow 
prejudice to be turned into proof These las! Ictleis do not prove 
at all ^hat the piosecution seek to itiake them prove In fact, 
they show that the subniisslou 1 am making is the tiue one. In the 
same letter of 20th September theie is this passage — 

You are jealous of him — hat T Vc'iit tf> l»t— ht* has nj;ht by law 
to all that you have the right to by nature and love — yes claihnt be jealous, 
so much that you will do something clc«-perale 

Start at the end of thestoiy with the deaih and woik back to that, 
and you can make what is an absolutely innocent expression in a 
letter appear to be a guilty one Wo»k buck, as the piosecution 
have done, from the tragedy, and (OTi>e to a letter written a fort- 
night before, and, because in that letter llieio is this jihiaso, “ do 
something desperate,’' that Tiieao« th it tlie woman was trying to 
make the man return to Mnejand t(t .imird^n Inn husband Surely, 
if you look at the letters and all (h(‘se reiVieri(‘<“{. tluy ai o absolutely 
consistent with the story that liotli Mrs ThoTupson and Bywateis 
have told They aie con<;islonl with, Take me away, 1 I’are not 
where Aie you, boiuxuao of the jiiejudico created by tho reading 
of the extracts fiom thopo letters, going to say llaue is any evidence 
from them that this woman was a ]>rin<*ipal a fortnight afterwards 
jn the murder of her husband? T eoiiio now to the Icttei (exhibit 
hO) which is said to have been written by Mrs Thompson on 2nd 
Octolier. Tliat letter is one of the strongest dociimenis that you 
could have against the suggestion that these two peisons mado a 
prior agieoment before 3rd 0<*tober that, Thompson should be 
murdered It is of tho greatest, importance* to st‘o what it was 
that was being wriit.en by Mrs. Thompson 1f> Byxvaim’s on the very 
day before the tragedy took |dace 

Darlingost lover of nmio, ihnnk yrm. thank y<iu, oh thank you a 
thousand times for l^’riday it wa.s lovely itV» always lovely fo go out with 
you. And then Saturday- yen T did feel happy *1 dhhrt think a teeny 
tut about anything in this worhl, exc<*pt boinu; with yon and nil Saturday 
evening I was thinking ahoiit you .... 1 tried so hard to find a way out 
of to-night darlmgcfft but h<‘ was surpidous and still is I tiupposo we 
make a study of this deceit for some tiint? longer. f hate it. 1 hale 
every lie I have to tell to Kce you -hi*<‘auso lies seem such small mean 
things . There would he seener. am! he wnuld come to L68 and inter- 
fere and I couldn’t bear that . , . Ihitil wo have funds we can do 

nothing. 

Do 1 lie prosec, ution say tliat tliis lotior, written on 2nd Oclol>or, is 
evidence that th<‘sc I, wo jieoplo were intending murder next day, 
or tho day aHer, or the wt‘ek after? This woman is saying on 2ml 
Octoljer, It is funds we want, and until we have fumls wo can 
do nothing.” They did not want fumls for murder, but it was 
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essential that they should have funds for the purpose of living 
together. Mrs. Thompson said that if she were to run away with 
Bywaters, as she wanted to do, she would have to leave her business 
“ Darlingest, find me a job abroad.'' ‘‘ Murderess* " say the 
prosecution. “ I will go to-morrow if you will find me a job, 
and shall not have one little regret . Help me to forget " 

A.nd then the last letter written before the crime was committed — 
1 should like to draw your attention to what was said by the 
Solicitor-General in oi oss-examinmg Mrs Thompson on this letter 
on Saturday morning I do not wish to make any remark which 
in any way can be considered to be impropei about the cross- 
examination, because my learned friend was absolutely fair in 
dealing with both of the accused persons in the witness-box, but 
when the prosecution have to come down to a suggestion such as 
was made upon the last two paragraphs of that letter on Saturday 
morning, it is for you to say whether you think they have got a 
case which can be relied upon oi not The Solicitor -General put 
this passage to Mrs Thompson, “ He is still well, he is going to 
gaze all day long at you in your temporary home after Wednes- 
day " The suggestion behind that, of course, was that Thompson 
was still well. Does that not show the danger of guesswork when 
people's letters are being looked at? When we come to see what 
the passage really meant, we find that it meant that the pathetic 
little bronze monkey was still silting upon her desk, and that 
opposite was the photograph of the ship lhat Bywaters had boon on 
The next passage in the letter is, Don't forget what we talked 
in the tearoom, I'll still risk and try if you will " The suggestion 
of the prosecution — and they have no evidence at all of i1 — is that 
in that tearoom in Aldersgate Street these two people were plotting 
murder. There is not one scrap of evidence. But having put all 
those letters before you, and having created the prejudice those 
letters must create when first read without an explanation, the 
prosecution then say, “ The night of 3rd October Thompson dies: 
and ‘ Don't forget what we talked about in the tearoom ' " — and 
you, members of the jury, are urged to believe that they were 
talking about murder Both the prisoners have been in the witness- 
box and have told you how the conversation was the same old story 
as to taking Mrs. Thompson away, as to her leaving her husband 
and risking all her future with Bywaters Ts it not shown that 
that is the way to look at the sentence when the last words of the 
letter read, We only have three and three-quarter years left, 
darlingesit; tiy and help Poidi It is almost inconceivable that 
it can be suggested on that letter, or to think that seriously the 
prosecution can say, that it shows that these two people were plotting 
murder. The words show quite the contrary. Do you imagine 
that a woman who at that time, according to the prosecution, had 
got to the degree of having incited this man to the extent that the 
murder is imminent, would be writing, We have only three and 
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three-quarter years left’’? If the stoiy put before you by th© 
prosecution bo true, do you not think that you would lind in these 
letters some lofeiences eggdnj^* on, incitnig, soliciting Bywateis to 
commit this inurdoi ^ Yet you find, in my submission, exactly the 
opposite There is not one leference in ihose lelteis which any one 
in this countiy dare say shows that the suggestion made by the 
prosecution is true 

I procee<l no\/ to deal with the night of the murder, and I contend 
that everything points to the killing oL ^j’homjison being an unpre- 
meditated act. by By waters It was an act by By waters, coniimtted 

according to his own story because he was lu fear of his own life — 
an act which lie had not the slightest inleutioii of committing one 
minute befoio i1 was conmiitted 'I'lie letters jiiovide the only 
evidence upon which tbe cliargo of murder is fram(*d against Mis* 
Thompson Eveiything that was done and said by lier on that night 
shows as strongly as it <*an tliat. not only <lid sh(‘ rad* know the munliT 
was going to be committed, but that she was hornlic‘<l when she found 
her husband was killcvl On or<l Ocu»biT (here was a famdy theatre 
party. The evhhMice is that Mr ami Mrs Th(un]»son were at Oie 
Criterion Theatre with Mr. tind Mrs Laxbui, and, ac<'.oril]ng to Mr 
Baxton, were happy and noimal Do you believe that lliat woman 
could have sat with her husl>aud and I In'* ij{ixt(wis the whole evening, 
happy and in normal condition, if therc^ was to her knowlodgo going 
to happen the tragedy which did liaiipen to her husband? I sujipose 
the suggestion of the prosecution is that on the journey home Mrs. 
Thompson knew that at soint‘ spot her hu.^l)and w'us to be aitac.kiMl 
and murdered I must <ieal in the most serious way with such a sug 
gestion. I venture to f<oml out that there is a hit of oNjMence to 
show that she knew anything of (In'* w^rt. The evidence, is that she 
had made an firraiigi‘'ment to go with her hiisliaml the. next night to 
meet her maid at. Poddiiiglon Is that true or not true? Test it 
The maid did arrive the nc\t night, and did go to the house J)o 
you think this woman, if slie was doing w'haL the prosecution suggest, 
would have made that arnuigement ? The prosecution <lec]art'<l that 
the tragedy took place at a <lark spot ; hut. as a matter of fact the 
spot was similarly lighted to thc» neigh hourhof si around. It wa« the 
proper and the h(*st way home that the Thompsmis look aft<M* coming 
fiiom the theatre. She did not lure her husband into some <lark 
by-way where a muriler could be commit l(‘d. I ask you to consider 
Bywaters’ position. Was he g<Mng out to murder? IFo was fit the 
Oraydons for the purpose of getting his tobrnw, find tlio last, tldng 
he did was to make an arrangement with Miss (Iraydon to take her to 
the pictures on the next night. ^ Aro you going to those facts 
aside and say that they are of no irnfiorlance, and that, there are those 
a'wful letters ”? Where is the evidenco that tliis w'as the result of 
a conspiracy between the two, anil that she was a party that night to 
what happened, or in lending her liusbanil to the spot, knowing what, 
was going to hap|x»n? 1 suggeat that Bywalers made up his mind 
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suddenly to see Thompson and settle the question of his leaving his 
wife You all know how mattei's of that soi-t suddenly strike people ; 
there is nothing extraordinary about il. Mrs Thompson's stoiy that 
she was pushed aside and stunned is coiroborated by her mol her, who 
had felt the bi-uise. 

Members of the jury, eveiy step in this ease, when you really 
eome to look at it in the light of che evidence, is only consistent with 
the story of the defence being the true one. If Bywalers was acting 
in self-defence, then you need not consider the case against Mrs 
Thompson. If you even come to the conclusion that he is guilty of 
manslaughter, you need not consider the case against Mrs. Thompson 
It is only if you come to the conclusion, and a.io satistied of it iipoi* 
the evidence, that Bywaters is guilty of murdea*, that you have to 
consider whether Mrs Thompson was a paiiy to lh.i.i minder Tlie 
piteous plea of Mrs. Thompson, Don't, don't”; her ciy to the 
doctor, Why did you not come sooner and save him? ” and hei 
statement to Mrs LeMte<r, If they allow him to come home I will 
make him better,” are all coiisisteni with the story of ibe defence. 
Evreay act of Mrs Thompson on that occasion was not only consislont 
with her story that she did not know that the murder was going to 
i»e committed, Imt that slic wa^ lioiTilied when she found that, her 
husband had been killed Test the ovidence; don't be satisfied with 
guesswork It is quite clear that in her fiist statement to the jiolice 
Mrs Thompson did conceal Bywaters' name, but I w^oulrl remind you 
that you have to deal with human nature. One is apt to be high- 
minded in a Court of justice; but we have, after all, to deal wuth 
human nature. Mrs Thompson knew that her lover had attacki-^l 
her husband She did not know he had killed him, and in my sub- 
mission, although it might be improper, any one of us would, if in 
the same position, do what has been done here Of couise, Byivaiers 
protected Mrs Thompson, and, of course, Mrs. Thompson protected 
Bywaters. Of course, one should always tell the tnith, tho whole 
tnith, and nothing hut the truth; but when in a murder case two 
people are sitting in the dock awaiting your verdict, is there anything 
in the fact that both keep from the police until a certain moment 
information about the other? Bywatei*s would not have been a man 
if he had not tried to shield the woman. Mrs Thompson would not 
have been a woman if she had not tried to shield her lover 

Mrs. Thompson was taken to the police station and another slate- 
ment was taken fiom her A statement was taken from Bywaters, 
and next day, the 5th, a statement in writing Still a denial by 
Bywaters of Mrs Thompson, and still a denial by Mi’s. Thompson that 
Bywaters was the man, and by an extraordinary chance, if I ho story 
of the prosecution is to be believed, when Mrs. Thompson was being 
taken back to the C I D room she hapi>ened to pass the veiy room 
where Bjrwaters was standing, and she saw him. That is one story. 
The other story is that Mrs. Thompson was actually taken into the 
room where Bywaters was, and they were confronted with one another. 
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Til© woman said, ''' OIi God, oh God, what can I do? Why did yon 
doit? I did not want him to do it. I must tell the truth.'’ Is that 
the statement of a woman who was a party to the killing, or is it the 
statement of a woman who had protected her lover as far as she could 
from the policei — the statement of an innocent person, who, having 
|)rotect*ed her lover, realised that the time for protection had passed, 
and that she must tell the truth ? The statement that Mrs. Thompson 
then made to the police was exactly what she states to-day. A 
little later both these persons were charged. By waters, when, 
charged, said, Why her? She "was not aware of my movements.” 
And where is the evidence in the case that slxe did know his move- 
ments on that night ? It is ail founded upon the suggestion that 
they had tea together, and that they may have there discussed the 
murder. Ail the evidence is to the contrary — that she did not know 
he was coming back that night. The statement of By waters himself 
was '‘ I made up my mind at the last moment.” 

It will be for you to say whether the aiguments I have put 
forwaixi for your consideration are well founded or not. It will 
be for you to say, when you have heard the Solicitor-General address, 
you again on behalf of the Crown, whether the prosecution have 
proved that either of these people is guilty of murder. I am only 
concerned with Mrs. Thompson. It will be for you to say whether* 
she is guilty of murder, or whether all the prosecution have don© is 
to show you a cloud of prejudice, and wdi ether it may or may not be 
that upon some other indictment she may be found guilty. I have 
submitted as plainly as I can that upon this indictment, not only have 
the prosecution not proved she is guilty, but if you go through these 
iettea-s and discuss them you will see they are quite consistent with 
the view I have put before you, and inuch more consistent, because 
there are many more references to running away and spending time 
together in the future, and waiting those three or five years ; that all 
these letters are consistent with the innocence of both the people in 
this tiial. As far as Mrs. Thompson is concerned, you do not have 
to consider the case against her until you are satisfied beyond all 
reasonable doubt that Bywaters is guilty of murder, a decision which, 
in my submission to you, you will never come to when you consider 
your verdict. I am loath to leave this discussion, because 1 am ^ 
anxious to feel and know that I have dealt with the whole case as it is 
put against Mrs. Thompson. I know I have risked your displeasure 
in taking up your time at such length, but you. do not grudge 
a few hours one way or the other spent on something which means 
eternity. Of course, I cannot see what is in your minds, because I 
cannot tell whether the matters I have been discussing are matters 
that you don’t want to discuss because you have made up your minds. 
But in asking this question 1 know one thing : I shall get your answer, 
and the answer to the question I have put is the answer that Mrs. 
Thompson is not guilty. 
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The Solicitob-Genebal — Members of the jury, you have listened 
to impressive and powei'ful appeals fiom my learned friends. Every- 
thing that devotion to the intei-esls of thear clients can suggest and 
every argument or plea that skilled advocacy can think of have been 
used, and I know that you will consider them with care and weigh 
evoiy argument that has been put forward. I do not ask you to 
close your hearts to a single plea. But it is my duty to consider 
the case less passionately than the way my learned friends put it 
to you It IS no part of my duty to use a single word or to turn a 
single phrase that would divert your attention from the real facts of 
the case or to attempt to wrest your veidict by the interpretation or 
misinterpretation of a single letter or incident But my learned 
fi lends have gone a little beyond an appeal to you which it is their 
duty to make. They have criticised and reproached me and my 
learned friends for our conduct or presentation of the case They 
have suggested that counsel for the Crown, to use Mi. Whiteley’s 
phrase, have laid before you a mass of irrelevant evidence, and pre- 
sented it in an unprecedented and extraordinary way Perhaps llie 
first obseivation I should make is that, from some points of view, 
this is an unprecedented case; from others it is a very ordinary case. 
I think the real comment on their criticism is this — they have been 
good enough to say that we have laid the case before you fairly, and 
they have not taken a single objection either to the substance or the 
form of a single question we have asked. Their criticism is of the 
intei'pretation which we have thought it our duty to suggest is the 
1 ight one of the letters. That is a matter so entirely for you that I 
shall say no more about it now Mr. Whitcley also refen^ed to my 
right of addressing you last. Was he afraid that his eloquence woubl 
be submerged by xmnel If so, he may put his anxiety away, fo'* 
after everything I have to say there will be the cooling influence of 
my lord. 

I ask you to treat ihe case as an ordinary one It is indisput- 
able that Mr Thompson was killed that night by Bywaters, that 
Bywaters chose a spot a great distance from his own homo, and went 
there deliberately. It was not an accidental meeting He chose an 
hour after midnight, -which was about the most unsuitable hour 
anybody could have selected for a discussion, as he suggested it was 
his dears to have, with Mr. Thompson Bywaters cliose a ]»laca 
which in itself was a suitable one for such a crime, in the sense that 
there would not likely be many persons about. The whole of the 
.ciroumstancos in which he attacked Thompson suggest, at first sight, 
a case of deliberate murder. It will be for you to consider whether 
any of the arguments that have been put before you justify you in 
finding a less verdict than murder It is said that Bywaters was 
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icting, not in pursuance of any intention to kill, tliab Le had no 
notive which would move him to do that, and that, therefore, the 
verdict of the juiy ought to be one of manslaughter. It is sug- 
gested to us still further that this is a ease of justifiable homicide 
)ii the part of Bywaters, which means that he acted in self-defence. 
That suggestion was made by Bywate-rs in the witness-box, but it 
loes not appear in either of his statements. It is a suggestion thfit 
*equires for foundation the sort of evidence ho gave in the witness- 
x>x as to the apprehension ho felt that Thompson was aliout to produce 
i revolver, and it must occur to you that if that was Bywaters’ real 
iefence, then it would have appeared long before tho hour at which ho 
iroduc^ it or suggested it in the witness-box. I ask you, is Ihoio 
my evidence upon which you can reasonably or possibly come io the 
jonolusion that he was acting in self-defence when lie killed Thomp- 
lon? In his own statement Bywalers does not even loll the trutli 
deferring to the actual struggle he says — 

The reason I fought that night was because he never acted liho a mun 
bo his wife; he always seomed several degrees lower than a .snal*t* I lovi^d 
lier and I could not go on seeing her living that life I did not iiitond to 
Isill him, but only to injure him I gave hini an opportunity of standing 
ap to me as a man but he would not. 

I suggest to you that thoie can only bo a veidiot of munler in this 
case. At least four or five deej) and probably fatal blows were in« 
flioted. One of the blows was delivered 14 feet from the ])lac 0 where 
the attack began Piobiibly any one <»•£ thnin would Imvo disabled 
Thompson. They were delivered with a weapon which could hardly 
be used by a violent man without running the grievous risk of 
immediate death on the part of the other man, an<l tht‘y were dtt- 
livered with a force which was qiiilo inconsistent with any oihi*!* 
action than the intention to kill the man against wlK>ni they were 
delivered 

How does tho case stand against Mrs. Thompson? T suggest 
that if she and Bywaters agreid to kill Mr. Thomjison, iukI the 
husband was killed in pursuance of that agreemt‘nt, then tliero must 
bo a verdict of murder against Mrs Thompson as well as against 
Bywaters. Again, if Mrs Thompson iucitwl i^y waters to murder 
Thompson, and if, m consequence of that iuoilxsmeut, By waters did 
murder Thompson, similarly Mrs. Thomjison is guilty of murder. 
I contend that if you find that in consequence of the instigation oi- 
even command of Mrs. Thompson the murder was committed, then 
she is guilty. 

Mr. Justice Shbauman — It is necessary, of course, io be can*- 
ful of words, and I do not feel inclined to lake the matter at large. 

The SoLioiTOR-CiKNiiiRAL — T am not going tx> suggest to tho jury 
that merely because some foolish or wild expressions were used in 
letters it is sufficient for you to say tliat in conRoquonco <*f that the 
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murder was committed and Mis. Thompson ib guilty I agree with 
my leained fnends for the defence, that in order foi you to aiiivo 
at a veidict of murdeot* against Mi*s Thompson you must be satisfied 
that the persuasion lasted right up to — not the moment of the murder, 
but substantially right up to the murder, and was the continuing 
cause in consequence of which the murder was committed by By- 
waters. If you think that the peisuasiou had no leal connuciion 
with the murder, and that the expressions, however cnmmal and 
foolish, were nob really the cause of the murder, then of com so it is 
not a case of murder against Mrs Thompson. What 1 ask you to 
consider is the progress of the idea found in the letters and to sec lios' 
lb was pressed by Mrs Thompson on Bywaters, and how the ideji 
continued light up to the voiy last moment. Wlien you get to 
the time at which the two accused were in the teaioom together on 
3rd October one would no longer expect to find corixjspondence pass- 
ing between them, and if you find from the correspondence that the 
direction was continuing substantially up to the time of the murder, 
it is my duty to submit to you that that amounts to murder It 
IS suggested that the letters are consistent with something different 
from muider. Bywaters in the witnoss-box suggested over and over 
again that the statements in the letters all refen od to a proposal 
to commit suicide, I do not suppose you will have much difliculty 
in dismissing that suggestion. My learned friend, Sir IJeniy Cuiiis 
Bennett, suggested over and over again that what was passing in 
the minds of those two persons was di voice or separation in onler 
that she might go with Bywaters, and that all the other expressions 
were hystencal and extiuvagant utterances on the i)art of tins woman 
The view I suggest that you should consider is that there is no 
d'itermination on the part of Mrs Thompson to leave her husband 
or give him cause for divorce. For some reason or other they both 
seem to have put that out of the lange of possibility. It may bo tlial 
that was not a thing tliai Mrs Thompson or By waters could co»n- 
tcmplate, because if she left her husband she would not be able to 
continuo in her employment, and neither slio nor By waters had means 
Mrs. Thompson seems from first to last to have done all she could 
to keep her connection with Bywaters from her husband. I do hot. 
find in the letters, when they are properly read, any real foundation 
for the suggestion that she was repeatedly trying to get her husband 
to divorce her, and did eveiything she could to convince him that 
it would be the best thing to get rid of her. That suggestion, likt^ 
the suicide suggestion, does not seem to have been present in their 
minds. Right up to the very end the proposal in the loiters is that 
her husband should bo removed by poison You will remember that 
ill her examination-in-chief Mrs. Thompson did not disguise that a 
certain expression did refer to a proposal, cither mado in a moment 
of hysteria or perhaps almost as a joke, that her husband should be 
poisoned At any rate the reference was to poison, howover it b^n. 
In her letter she says, I acquiesced in everything he said or did or 
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wants to do. At least it will disarm any suspicion he might have 
if we have to take any drastic measures.^* It has been suggested 
that the drastic measures meant leaving her husband, but you, 
gentlemen, must be the judges of that 

It IS important to remember the visits home of Bywaler^, 
because you have only her letters; Bywaters' letters have all been 
destroyed, and tlie correspondence was interrupted by his visits 
home, and what hapjiened when he was at home you can only judge 
from the correspondence subsequently resumed. The lirst letter 
after he left home was that of 10th February, which you will remeiu- 
ber begins '' You must do something this time " That letter was 
written to Aden, and Bywaters received it somewhere about March. 
If it is suggested that You must do somelluug this time " referred 
to the making of plans for running away with her, it is curious that 
the next paragraph refers to something not connected with divorce 
It is the pai’agraph in which she i elates her attempt to discover the 
prescription '' 1 told Avis about the incident only 1 told her as 
if it frightened and wonied me " That can only mean that she 
wanted to create evidence at that time which might be useful m the 
case of something happening which might throw suspicion on some 
body as having poisoned her husband. That part of the letter shows 
that Mrs Thompson was interested m disarming suspicion, but if 
you have any doubt it will bo dispelled after leading the last part — 
** It would be so easy darlint — if I had things. — J do hope 1 shall. 
How about oigarettesi?” I’o suggest that all those passages are a 
question of hysteria or fun is a suggestion that you can exclude. 
If it IS not all hysteria or fun, dien you must come to the eorudiision 
that she was proposing to him — arising, perhaps, out of a pi-ojiosal 
from him — ^Ihat poison should be administcrwl In a later letter 
there is a definite suggestion of some diug, niwhcine, or something. 

I suppose it is not possible for you to send it to me — not. at. all 
possible — I do so chafe at wasting t.ime " That word it " un- 
iioubtedly refers to something which was to injure her husliand's 
health On 14th March, as liywaters was ap])roaching this country, 
she wrote, '' 1 don't think I have shirked, have I? Excejit, darlint, 
to ask you again to think out all the plans and metho<ls for me." 
Shirked what, if not the enterprise they had ent.orod into to poison 
her husband? Then she writes, Tlii» will bc'- llio last time you will 
go away unlrss things are difterout There will be no failure this 
time If things are the same again I am going with yon — if it is to 
sea I am coming too — and if it is to nowhere 1 am coming." You 
must consider whether that jsxssage throws any light on whether 
there had been any discussion between Bywaters and Mrs. Thom])son 
as to what was going to happen botwfKm herself and her husband, 
and if you think it does throw any light then you will give it its 
proper weight 

Then there is the letter containing the phrase, DonM, keep 
this piece," It is suggested that that was because it might come 
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into her hushand’s possession. I am bound to say to you that this 
letter of 1st April is one that deals entirely with this idea now 
occupying so much of her attention, that her husband must be got 
rid of. The passage is full of ciime Then’e is no other interpieta- 
tion which can faiily be placed upon it It is inconsistent with any 
other view than that she was proposing at this time an injuiy to 
her husband, not only to make him ill but eventually to make him so 
ill that, as ^le puts it herself, after he had a heart attack he would 
die under it I suggest that these letters were being destroyed 
because his, like hers, lefe-rred to the subject of poisoning. In the 
nest letter she has given up something till you come home I 
suggest that this was the idea of administeiing something to her 
husband. In her letter of 28th April she writes, I used the hght 
bulb three times ’’ Sir Heniy Curtis Bennett has i)oured ridicule 
on that and has said that it must be the imagination of a hysterical 
woman, because the use of glass would have left indications on ihe 
gullet or organs of the body It was exactly with reference to that 
that Dr. Spilsbuiy was called. I called him as much to assist the 
defence as the Ciown. It is complained that it was elicited that 
the administration of glass, even in large pieces, would not neces- 
sarily have left an indication in the organs of the body. I venture 
to say that that was a piece of evidence that the juiy will think it 
desirable Dr. Spilsbury should have given It may not carry the 
case any further, but it would have been wrong to have left you with 
the impression that an inj’uiy must necessanly have been found if 
glass was used. 

Next comes the lettei of 1st May (exhibit 19) It is quite 
plain that Bywaters had been writing, and, I submit, making obser- 
vations to her about some drug which he had sent or suggested. 
Bywaters said it ref ei red to quinine which he knew could not hurt, 
and which he had sent to pacify her in connection with the suicide 
proposal. There is a significant passage in the middle of the letter. 
“ I quite expected to be able to send that cable — ^but no — ■nolbing 
has happened. ... I do feel so down and unhappy.” Sir 
Heniy Curtis Bennett said that this referred to a divorce or to 
adultery, but I submit that that letter is full of proposals as to the 
method in which her husband might be harmed 

The next letter, 18th May (exhibit 22), sets out an extract 
from Bella Donna ” referring to the administration of cumulative 
poison and asks, ''Is it any use?” That was a veiy importaaii 
question for Bywaters to consider. Then she says, " Everything is 
destroyed — don^t even wait for the next arrival now ” So di'ead- 
ful were the suggestionsi contained in these lettei s, whatever they 
referred to, that she no longer thought it safe to keep any of them. 
They cannot have refeiTed to their guilty relationship because it is 
their own case that they wore lepeatedly impressing on the husband 
that he should divorce her for adulteiy I suggest that these letters 
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*vere being destroyed because his, like heis, lef erred to the subject 
of poisoinmg. Then there is the letter in which Mis Thompson 
alludes to some weakness on her husband’s part Thompson fell ill 
on the ottoman at the foot of the bc'rl and stated that he had anotlier 
attack Mrs Thompson says, “ 1 had to laugh at this, because 1 
knew it could not l)e a lieait attack ILow could slie know that? 
0 x 1 23rd May Mrs Thompson sends Bywateis. a book, “ Bella 
Donna/' saying in her lettei, “ You may learn something fiom it 
to help us." She would not send the book to Plymouth merely to 
give him something to lead 

By waters wont to sea again on Gth June It is at this iime that 
she starts having her letters sent to tlie Oenoral Post Office in the 
name of Miss Fisher On 4 th July she writes to Bywaters — Why 
are not you sending me something ... if [ don't mind the 
nsk why should you^" Mis Thomjison adTnitto<l to mo in cross- 
examination that something " was somothing io injure her hus- 
band — she was icfening to something ^\[llch By waters liad suggostwl 
to her to which she first objected and in vs Inch she afterwai'ds 
acquiesced It is a sciious piece of evnleuce against Bywaters if her 
statement is accepted, because she seems to Lave thought that the 
only way in which she could keep the love of Bywaters wuis by falling 
in with those suggestions that jioison sluaild lie iulministei^ell to her 
husband. Why did she think that this would ki*ep Byivaters' love? 
Was it not because Bywaters was proposing this to her as the only 
way in which she could he ins wife or live wdlh him? From what- 
ever point of view it is u*garde<l this is a matter of the iitmo-st 
importance If the suggestion to give her husband so<methiTig to 
make him ill came from Bywators, she- no*t only resyiondeil to his 
suggestion and dolled the Vh and crossisl the T's of t.he idea ho hiul 
mentioned, but she com.luded a letticr which 1 must iloscribe as being 
of the utmost importance with the slaitling yiostscrijit, Have you 
studied biohlonde of mercury?" Docs a laundry sb'ward in a ship, 
even one interest ed hi chemist ly, study bichloriih' of me»*ciuy? What 
did she moan^ I suggest that that passage Ihiows a little light uyion 
(he suggestion of Mrs Thomiisoii, that all lliaf she was doing was 
to humour the whims of lier lovw. 

I would remind you tliut 1.ht‘ loiter of 20(h Ro[)l ember (exhibit 
28), in which she suiys Bo j(*aloiis so much that you wdll do some- 
thing desperate," met. Bywaters wdieu he landed at, Plymouth. Ah 
soon as he landed she telegiaphed to him ami got into toucli with 
him on every oci^asion that she could rigid \\\) to 3rd Ocf.ober. On 
2nd October she wriles to him, aiid at the eiul of t.ho letter there* 
appears a senlonoe which I’cyieated a phrase that had already aj>fK*are<l 
and which Mrs. Thompson admit tt‘d in the wdineKs box meant w’hat 
has been suggested it. did — '' Don't forg<d. wdiat wo talked in tho 
tearoom, T will still risk and try if you will — wo hav<^ only ihreo 
and three-quarter .veal's left. dar]ing(‘st." 'When you review these 
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letters you are driven to the conclusion that nght up to the end 
she was acquiescing in Bywaters* suggestions She allowed him to 
think that she was prepared to co-opeiate with him in poisoning her 
husband right up to the end. She never undeceived him In tiying 
to reconstruct the conversation between By waters and Mrs Thomj>son, 
you can only draw inferences which can fairly be drawn by giving 
Mrs Thompson and Bywalers the benefit of any doubt there may be 
Nothing I have said should give you reason to think that I wish to- 
impress a single phrase, a single letter, beyond its pioper import- 
ance. But when Mrs. Thompson says she left Bywaters under the 
impression that she acquiesced in giving her husband something to 
make him ill, it is very significant. Is it possible that the anxiety 
Bywaters had evinced would evaporate when she came in fresh contact 
with her lover? Is it possible that the proposal to poison her 
husband was not discussed^ I suggest that if the anxiety to injure 
her husband evaporated with the last letter Mrs. Thompson wrote to 
Bywaters on his homeward journey, it will be your duty to say that 
Mrs. Thompson is not guilty. These matters, however, are for the 
jury to decide My duty is to suggest that on a fair reading of the 
letteis and a fair construction of the meetings it is only possible to 
come to a conclusion that the same idea was present in their minds, 
that the same question was discussed then, and I am going to ask 
you to say that the discussions resulted in an agreement, the conso 
quence of which was that Mr. Thompson was lulled. 

Let us come to the day of the crime itself. I do not think it is 
relevant to consider what aiTangements had been made by the Thoiiip 
sons for 4th August. Of course, Mr Thompson would not know 
that he was going to be assaulted, and so would not break an engage- 
ment to meet the maid at Paddington. Nor does it throw much light 
on the matter that Bywaters made aiTangements to take Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s sister to the pictures. He would not expose his guilt; ho 
would be more likely to cover his guilt. It is leather mconsistont 
with his story that he had in his pocket that dreadful weapon with 
which the crime was committed. You have seen it, and you can say 
whether it was a handy or convenient thing to carry about. Not a 
single witness has been called to say that By waters was in the habit 
of carrying it It is difficult to imagine that it would not have been 
the subject of jocular conversation if he had I suggest that 
Bywaters* story abo-ut the knife has not been corroborated. Mrs 
Thompson has said in a statement that she knows nothing about the 
actual killing except that she was pushed aside. Her evidence now 
is not altogether inconsistent with the second statement she made to 
the police, but certainly it is not consistent with her first statement 
Nor is the evidence given by Bywaters consistent with any of his 
statements. 

The case for the Crown is that theie was an agreement between 
these two persons to get rid of Mr. Thompson, or that, if there wad 
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jQot an actual agreement in teams, there was an instigation by Mrs. 
Thompson to get nd of him, on which Bywaters acted so as to kill 
him ^ Bywaters’ case should be considered apart from the letters. 
Consider, fiist of all, whether he went there to kill Mr. Thompson, 
in which case it is murder Then you wdll consider Mrs. Thompson’s 
position Take her admissions as to what she intended, what she 
proposed to By waters, her acquiescence in By waters’ suggestion, and 
weighing eveiything carefully, as you will do on behalf of the 
prisoner, say whether she is not guilty of murder. You have an 
anxious task. The prosecution are under no duty to press anything 
beyond its fair value, but it is my duty to ask you not to shiik for 
one moment to give a reasonable construction of those letters and to 
every incident in the case, even though it results in your returning 
a verdict of guilty of wilful murder noainst the woman woH as the 
man 


Charge to the Jury. 

Mr. Justice Shbaeman — Members of the jury, there are several 
indictments in this case, only one of which has been prcsente<i, 
only one of which is before youj and that is the indictment of this 
man and this woman for wilful muidor. The first case which you 
have to consider is as to the man, and I will come to I hat before I 
ask you to consider the case of the woiman 1'he caSiO presented is 
that these two by ai i angoracni between each other agi^oed to murder 
this man, and the murder was ciffectod by the man. Unless you are 
satisfied of that, namely, that they did it by anangement. in the way 
I shall explain 1o you, ikere would be no case against the woman. 
But with regard to the man, if you are satisfied that, without any 
arrangement with the woman, he intended to murder, then, of courso, 
you can find him guilty of thuir, and that is why I am asking you 
to consider the case of the man first. But before 1 do that there 
are one or two observations I wish U> make to your duty. Of 
course, when a juiy are summoned to try a case for muider, it is 
always an anxious time; it is as anxious for the judge a« it is for 
the jury. But, whether it be a case of murder, or whether it 
a case of petty theft, your duty is the sanie, and I want to explain 
to you what it is. In a jihras-e, you are there to convict the guilty 
and acquit the innocent. That means that you have two duties; 
you have got to look very carefully, patiently and sensibly, and 
acquit unless you are satisfied that, the case is provejl ^ On the 
other hand, if you are satisfied tliat the case is proved, it is just as 
much your duty, and an equally important duty, to convict; because 
if crime is not dot/ected juid conviction does not follow detection, 
crime flourishes. You have two duties ; one is to ])rotect tlie public 
by always convicting if you are satisfied that fclxjre is crime, and 
the other is to protect the accused by always acquitting if you think 
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the evidence is unsatisfactory. I have only one ^\ord which £ 
hope you will eacuse me saying, it may be quite unnecessary — ^perhaps 
there are two things I should say to you. Of couise we all of ua 
in the last three or four days have been carrying on ihis work in a 
rather unnatural and unreal atmosphere. We ai\3 in a Couit of 
justice, and Courts of justice in this country very proi)cily are open 
to the public; it is the light of the public to come to a Court of justice 
and listen to the proceedings Cases do arise where laige num])ors 
of the public want to come in, and they do come It is iiievdable 
that you should have Ijceii surrounded by a diHeieiifc atmosphere 
from that whidi prevails in the ordinary humdrum of the Courts, 
and you must throw that aside, tiy to escape from that, bec-ause tliis 
charge really is — 1 am not saying whetlier it is proved — common 
or ordinary charge of a wife and an adulterer murdering the husband. 
That is the chaigo; 1 am not saying for a moment it is proveil 
We heaid of Higlits of imagiuat.ion in this case, and there was one 
that I cannot help alluding to Tho whole of ihis (sase has v» ry 
properly been conducted with studious moderation by the prosecution, 
which is quite usual and proper, and more feiwently by the coiirsol 
for tho defence, and that again, is quite usual and pioper. When 
one heard the statement made that never before in the history of 
crime had anybody over boon charged with a murder when it was not 
suggested that that perpon had taken a hand in aclually inflicting 
the blow, I sat amazed. These cases are not uiicomnion ; I am iiot 
saying th-ey are common cases. If the learned counsel who said so 
had been m this Court a few months ago he wouhl havo seen me 
sitting and trying one 

I do not say that cases like this are veiy usual, but there are 
cases of husbands who, in order to marry somebody else, want to 
get rid of a wife, and of wives who want to get rid of the husband. 
Let us say in the interest of the fair sex that they are more often on 
the other side, but such things are known and they are not unusual. 
Now, I have only one other obseiwation about Rir Henry Curtis 
Bcnneti; he said, and, indeed, I am afraid it has bacomo now it 
precedent in these Courts, that he thanked God that you had to 
decide and he had not.'’ If that remark is mtendccl to frightten you 
I hope it will not We are dealing with law and justice here and I 
do not like invocations to the Deity This case, we have no doul^, 
is as anxious a case as otFiei* murder cases. You will ajiply iho 
ordinary principles of common sense, and I will tell you exactly when 
there is any law. You may take it from me, that unless I mention 
there is any law, you will understand that I am talking merely about 

There is only one other observation I am going to make, and 
it has nothing whatever to do with counseL You are lold that 
this is a case of a '' great love ", I am only using it as a phrase. 
Take one of the letters as a test We havo had for d«iys an 
phere, both in speeches^ and in questions, of this kind. Just at tno 
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end of a letter I shall have to allude to again conies this; He has 
the right by law to all that you have the right to by nature and love.” 
Gentlemen, if that nonsense means anything it means that the love 
of a husband for his wife is something impioper because man j age is 
acknowledged by the law, and that the love of a woman for her lover, 
illicit and clandestine, is something great and noble I am ceituin 
that you, like any other right-minded pca*soiis, will he filled with 
disgust at such a notion Let us get rid of all that atmosphere, and 
try this case in an ordinary common sense way 

Now, what is murdei ? You will take the law from me. Murder 
IS tlie intentional killing of a hum*in being You sometimes hear 
the words nialice aforethought ” That does not mean it need be 
premeditated over a long time; all it means is lhal it js intentional 
Did the person charged mLenlionally kill^ In one of the statements 
made by the male prisoner he said, I only intended to injure him 
and not to kill him ” This much, howovoi , is char and this you may 
take from mo; I do not think it will ariso because the case marie is 
that he went out to kill him, not to uijiiro him. The law is <‘lea»‘ 
that if a person goes out to injure anyborly else wilh a deadly weapon 
(you have seen the knife) which any loasonablo man would know 
might kill, then ho is lesponsible for murder Avlietliei it ^vns in his 
mind actually to kill or not, because a person is taken to know the 
reasonable consequonoos of his own actions That is all you have 
got to know about the law upon that I shall say sometlnug more 
to you when I am dealing with the case of the woman, which you 
have got to take into considei ation as n question of law, but. I will 
deal with th«at presently because F am asking you now to deal with the 
case of the man. I am not going to deal at length with the letters, 
and I have only one other point of law to juiL to you. Gentlemen, 
you know the facts of this case are extremely shoH and simple, the 
only length m the matter comes from the ictters. As. T told you, 
you will remember, in the case of staiomenis made in the Id 1 its or 
the statements made by one not m the yiresence of the other, which 
they had nothing to do with, they are not evidence at all against the 
other person, and t.lie statements by the lady in her loittors that she 
axlministered glass or something are not evidence against him. But 
when peojile go into the witness-box and admit, that they received 
letters and answered them, anything said by the man is evidence 
against the woman, and anything said by the woman is evidence 
against the man, because they are rey)ix‘sented by separate counsel 
who could have cross-examined them. You have noticed, I dan^say, 
in the course of the case that where the woman made statements t,hoy 
are mostly something excusing her and implicating Die man, but in 
some of them, when the man is making statemo-nts, they are always 
exculpating the woman. It is said that is chivalry and that is why 
he is doing it. What either of them says on oath is evidence against 
the other, but apart from that I am going to say very little about 
these matters, except that there are certain things that one has to 
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take -with regard to him (and you are now considering the case of the 
man alone). The man admits he gave her something; he says it was 
quinine; and the woman says in the witness-box — '' Ho gave me 
something, and I do not know what it was.’’ Certainly the woman 
says that the man wrote to her saying that it was enough to give 
to an elephant,” and the woman says yes, she did give something to 
the man. If that meant to poison him or to make him die because 
he was unable to resist it in a heart attack, it is common sense to 
say that would be murdei*, just as much as the longest and strongest 
dose of poison. It is useless to say that because he has got a weak 
heart I can give him a smaller dose and then it will be partly fiom 
his heart and partly from the dose A man with a weak heart is 
entitled to be protected from poison as well as anybody else She 
does say that he had given her something to give to the man and 
sho admits, although I do not know that he does — ^I have not got it 
in my note — she admits that he did write to her saying, Be care- 
ful not to leave any marks on the glass.” 

Now, what were the relations between the parties at that time? 
Let us go back and think of it again with plain common sense. The 
Thompsons had been married for some years, and in June of 1921 
this young lad went with them to the Isle of Wight. I think it was 
attempted to be suggested to you that the man w^as merely friendly 
with the woman, that there was no love between them In one of 
the letters she sent to him (I think it is on 14th June, 1921), 
she says that she is writing this on this day because one year ago 
they had their first kiss when they were on a charabanc ride m the 
Isle of Wight, so it is pretty obvious that there were relai.ions 
between them then There is another one in which she said she had 
had a quarrel with her husband over the old subject; ho was 
Jealous of you ” One thing, I think, is perfectly clear, at any rate, 
from the moment when he left the house, as he says, by his own 
wish, as well as with the wish of the husband, their relations were 
affectionate; and they were clandestine from beginning to end, if 
one looks at the correspondence The first letter you have is 
exhibit 12, ‘‘ Come and see me lunch time, please darlint, he 
suspects ” ; that is in August The next, the telegram, exhibit 10, 
" Wait till one, he’s come,” which is a note The husband is here 
so you must wait. There is a letter, the last letter of all, 1 think, 
which IS written one or two days before this man met his death, 
exhibit 60, I tried so hard to find a way out to-night darlingest, 
but he was suspicious and still is — I suppose we must make a study 
of this deceit for some time longer.” Now, gentlemen, the first thing 
you have got to make up your mind about — ^because this has a direct 
bearing upon the case put by him as well as by ihe woman — if it 
was clandestine how can you believe evidence that they were always 
talking to him and saying, Give her up,” and ho said, ‘‘ No, I 
will not give her up ” ? I think that being the relation between the 
parties you will have to ask yourselves what it means and why it 
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was clandestine. It is said, you know, all they were writing about 
and a good many of the things they were saying were merely about 
going off together. Nothing pi events nowadays in this countiy a 
woman going away with another man except the divorce Court, and 
what else? The trouble, as is said m one of the letters, of ways and 
means. This man was in a lespectable occupation, the woman was 
m a respectable occupation ; if they weie going off with one another, 
even if they stayed in the same place, it might end in theii losing 
thcar positions and having nothing to live ui)ori. If it does not leacl 
to that, it means it leads to scandal It is pait of the case that 
both said, Wo ai*e going to keep tins quiet because wo cannoi. 
afford to lisk our positions and our place in society; wo must keep it 
daik,^' and the whole of the evidence is that from the moment he 
came back they saw each other every day except when the husband 
was at home, and it would have been sus])icious if she had gone out 
Those being the general circumstance® of the case you will, of course, 
bear in mind whether you should believe the evidence, j)arlicularly 
the evidence this man has given, that she was filways asking 
Thompson to giant a divoice and lei them go off 

He comes home from his last voyage and, as I say, every day, 
except w^hen it is impossible without the husband knowing, they meet 
one another. Of course, as I have said before, these letters do show 
on the face of them — and you will hear more of that later — ^thafc 
whether he thought it melodrama or nol*, the lady was wanting sug- 
gesting that she was poisoning her husbaiid On this jiaiticular day, 
by an ariangemoni made with her husband and other people, she 
goes to the theatre She sees Bywaters The two m<*ot at 5.30 
At six o’clock she tells us she hiwl got to meet her husband and so 
goes off. At about seven o’clot^k ho presentHS liimself at Rhakes]K?aro 
Crescent, about two miles from the scene of where this unfortunate 
man met his death. He lias a knifo in his pocket; you must talce 
the knife and see it. It would bo in a leather sheath, which has 
disappeared; I do not know what has become of it, but, as you know , 
his evidence was that he always carried it about with him It is a 
little difficult to put into any kind of pocket, ex(*,q)t Ihc side pocket. 
He said he always carried it in his overcoat poclo‘t. li is pointe<l 
out that no other person had seen it It is suggesled by the prosecu- 
tion that when he arrived, as ho undoubtedly did — ^there is no dispute 
about that — at Shakespeare Crescent, two miles off the scene of the 
crime (if it was a crime) — ^the scene of this death — ^Iie had got this 
in his overcoat pocket It. is not suggested he showed it to any- 
body. There was passibly no reason he should if ho had got it. It 
is suggested by the prosecution that the only reasonable inference is 
that he put it in his pocket for the puTposo he had in view. He 
was there till eleven o’clock, or after (eleven. I will read you 
presently his own statement, you know praofci cully what it is; he 
was suddenly seized with an impulse to talk to this husband because 
he was so miserable aboait the wife ; to talk to him about a separa- 
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tion or a divorce — sudden impulse. It is said by tlio prosecution, 
nothing of the sort ; he went out to lie in wait for the husband, and 
knew TV here he was coming. You have his own statement which I 
will read to you at lenglFi eventually But what did happen, on 
evidence which is not contradicted, was this — It is a quiet load a1 
half -past fcv/elve at night, the husband and wife are coming down, 
she IS next to Ihe wall, her husband outside coming down on th< 
pavemenl In one of his statements Bywaters said he waited for 
them, in his sworn evidence he said he came up from behind. iTou 
will consider when coming u]) behind at that hour of night, if ho 
were coming up— I am putting plain common sense considerations 
before you-^o you think they would have heard him before ho came 
up to thorn or do you think the blows were struck before they heard 
him? Whichevei it was, the man is struck, as one sees from the 
bloodstains, and struck again, piobalily in the front, because lliere 
IS more blood thoie but he has gone a cei*lain numbci of feet down 
the road; it is obvious he has got into the road then, where then’ 
IS a lot of blood, which spui’ts out ; he goes back and staggers and 
wobbles towards the wall and sinks down vith liis back against ihe 
wall. ITc went dC or 47 feet in all, judging by the spots of blood; 
that is Llio way of it 

What is found on his body? There is found one blow, a wound 
which comes in behind the nook; administcretl, it is suggested, l)y 
this weapon, and is driven with such foice into him that it comes 
out into his mouth. There is another one, driven with such force 
into the back that it reaches down to the spine Theie is a third 
wound It IS suggested by counsel for the defence that it was 
inflicted from the front ; but there it is, it might be, and very likely 
it was, inflicted from behind, and it cuts — not slashes, you recollect, 
but stabs — ^the gullet and cuts the carotid arteiy on the right side. 
From that blood gushes out with enormous force and renders death 
inevitable in a few minutes. I am putting aside the evidence of Ihe 
rnan and the woman because you may think the whole of it is made 
up- I do not say you will think it is made up, bui. you mighi.. All 
human evidence, particularly of people who are defending thomselvesi, 
is liable, if they have an interest, 1o be uncertain, so I hat ihe 
evidence of «Mnyhody who has an interest is to be scrutinised, and the 
evidence of the bloodstains cannot be disputed 

Now, what happens afterwards? I am not going into the 
woman’s case at all, except to ihe fact of her inlerest in Lho husband. 
I will deal with her evidence in detail later The man goes away 
The man who was killed sinks down, and even ihe doctor who comes 
up is under the impression — will say something about it presently— 
that he has not been stabbed but was a broken blood ve^ol or 
something of that sort, blood welling out from his moiith ; it was 
an illness. Eventually the police come up and when tho body is 
taken away the wounds are discovered What docs the man do? 
Hia evidence is that ho ran away A number of people come up 
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and all their evidencu duals outiiely with thu woman, so I am uoJ. 
saying a word about lhat with lugaid lo thu man, bccausu, again, 
statements made iii evidence by other wilh regaid lO th« 

woman do not aheet the man. So far thu husband killcil, 
admittedly; anti now' the only two people pruseiil, ilio wii'u uiid tliu 
lover, give evidence to show whether one or the oiliei Jiad inlljcluJ 
the blow, or some thud person oi some eiitiiuly iiulepUTulunt puison 
had iiiHicted the blow\ The pohee come u])on thu scene and these 
aie his statements. The fiist one is admittedly now a tissue of lies 
The police get tho leltois and have a suspicion *‘f him and they get 
him to make a statem«int: 1 have lvno\ai Aii IVn*y Thoinpfton foi 
about four years,” Ac (Uwids siatenient, exhibit o, page ?*7,) 
After lunch she icturiied to business and f liave not seen her 
since ” That is to say, it was a coTicM'almcnt of facts' ” Mr. 
Thompson was not awaio of all our nloeiIng^., bat uouie of them ho 
was ” Do you think thnt is candid? I have known for a vcjy 
long time past that she had led a \eiy imliafjpy life with him This 
is also known to members, of Mrs 'I’liompsoids fanidy ” ^Hial do<»s 
not seem to be accurate. I have wriU<‘n lo her on t\V(> ooeasions. 
I signed the ietters TrcMldie and I addrcsw.Ml her as ‘ Def^r Edio ' ” 
I think it is obvioiifi, as w'as suggest**fl by Sir Henry (hirtis jk-'iinott 
or Mr Whiteloy, thal tlial took Ihe form of rpjcslion and nniiwer 
Then hogoo^on, On tho evening of Monday, 2ud October, I calltNi 
on Mrs. (Iraydon.” (Coniinuc^ leading ) nd'ore leaving I rv- 
member Mrs Graydoids rhmgldei, A ms, saying llial Percy (Mr, 
Thompson) had 'phoned her U[i, and I gatljer'cd from (lie observa- 
tions she made that he was laking his wife lo a. l.lieatre Ural night 
and that there were oilier inernberH of the family going.” You 
notice that he had lieurd the same evening from Mrs. Hi>mpson — 
'' When I left tho house I went through Jbowriing Road, into Sibley 
Grove, to East IJam llailway Slalioii ” ((‘ontiuuos reading.) 
‘'This statement has boon i*ead over to- me, is voluntary ami is 
true.” It is not suggoste<l that this w'as anylhing else bnl an 
intention lo doceivu tho ])olieo Later on he finds oul she is llrere, 
whether actually thoy ar<*- both together or* he si'en her thor*o I (hr- 
not know — there seems to bo a conllict- of ovidenco about tliat; it 
does not s-oem to mi^ to mako any dilTore-nce. Tln^n ho says, ” I 
wish to make a voluntary statement” — that is on the hth October', 
the next day (Uoads statement, exhibit G, page 119.) “ 1 loverl 

her and I couldn't go on socing her leading that. life. I did not 
intend to kill him. I only mt>aiJt to injin*o him *’ I have 
already commented on that-; if ho Htal)b(*d him without any <*-xcus'’» 
or provocation then he is guilty. “ I gavci him an oppoituiiity of 
standing up lo me as a man but he wouldn't.” In otluT words, he 
declined to tight. His siatemout was — it- may not- bo t.rnio or ])urt.a 
of it — ^he would not fight., “ 1 gave him an opfroHunity of stand- 
ing up to me as a man but h-e wouldn't. 1 have had thc> knife somo 
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.time; it was a sheath knife. I threw it down a dram when I was 
running through Endsleigh Gardens.’’ Then I think there is only 
one other statement of any importance, to Detective Williams, 
on 6th October He asked Williams. '' Have you a knife there? 
Have they found it? I told them I ran up Endsleigh Gardens, but 
coming to think of it, after I did it I ran forward towards the 
Wanstead Park along Belgrave Road, turned up a road to the right 
I am not sure whether it was Kensington Gardens (where they lived) 
or the next road. I then ciossed over to the left side of the road, 
and just before I got to the top of the Ci'anbrook Road end T pul- 
the knife down a drain It should easily be found The import- 
ance of it IS that he is admitting that his was the knife, and not 
the woman’s, that did it He again uses the expression, When 
I did it.” 

Now, let us come to his evidence in the witness-box. It is fair, 
I think, that I should read it to you The part I am going to read 
to you there is no dispute about There are several meetings I pass 
by altogether, but Mr. Whiteley did read it to you quite properly, 
but as that was last week T had better read it to you again. He 
says he bought the knife in November, 1921 As I say, gentlemen, 
all this as to the knife is entirely a question for you. It is pointed 
out that a sailor may have a knife of this sort ; it is suggested that 
no reasonable man living m London carries a knife like that about 
in his pocket, and it is suggested that the mere presence of the knife 
is very strong evidence of his intention, a knife of that description ; 
I think you have seen it, bui, you may as ■well take it. lie says, I 
bought that in November, 1921; it had a leather sheath; I took 
it when I went abroad ; I earned it in my inside right-hand 
overcoat pocket which I was wearing during October.” She "tele- 
phoned him on the morning of 3rd October, they went to Queen 
Anne’s Restaurant to lunch and he met her at Fuller’s shop at five 
o’clock. '' I parted with her at Aldersgate Street Station at 5.30. 
I then went to Mrs Graydon’s at Manor Park and I got there at 
half-past six to seven I was in the same room all the time till I 
left about eleven o’clock. There were four members of the Graydon 
family there. I had a pouch with me which was a present from Mrs 
Thompson ” Then there is a long discussion ; I do not think I need 
read it to you. And then he goes on suggesting that Mrs. Graydon 
knew the pouch had been given him by Mrs. Thompson, and Mrs^ 
Graydon said, " We won’t argue about it; she’s one of the best, 
and* he replied, There is none better ” That was introduced as 
showing that they were talking about Mrs. Thompson.^ After that 
I was naturally thinking of Mrs Thompson, I was thinking she was 
unhappy; I wished I could help her.” (Continues reading evidence 

of Bywateors, page 64.) , ^ av 

Now, gentlemen, that is his case and that is the whole of tne 
evidence with regard to it Nobody queetiems that he inflicted thoee 
wounds, and now I think with r^ard to him you will have quite a 
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Simple task to arrive at your decision Fust of all, it is the law 
that if you intentionally kill — ^intentional Jy — ^you are guilty of 
mui’der, but if you lull a peison in legitimate self-defence, that is 
what IS called justifiable homicide It is said by the prosecution 
that this story, that Thompson attempted to shoot Bywaters, ia 
quite untrue. As a matter of fact, the policeman Geal said there 
was no weapon or pistol of any kind on the husband when his body 
was brought in All of them say — all of the witnesses who were 
called — ^that, eixcept for the stabs and the cuts there were no signs 
of a struggle on Mr. Thompson’s clothing. It is said on behalf of 
the prosecution, this stoiy of the leason foi their meeting and of the 
threat of the pistol is just a tale like other talcs that ai e put up by 
prisoners in any crime The prosecution say it is a story which no 
reasonable juiy w'oiild think of believing; it is contiadicted by the 
facts of the wounds themselves; it never apj)C'ars at all till he is put 
in the witness-box, and it is such a story that you are entitled to 
reject entirely If you think that is the truth you are entitled to 
acquit him altogether IJe says that Thompson hit him and, if you 
beheve that Thompson made an uiiprovoke<l attack ui>on him, and 
he only inflicted these stabs in self-defence, you will acquit him alto- 
gether. If you think it is a fabrication from beginning to end you 
will reject it. I will not say anything more about it 

There is something wdnch icqnires a little consideration T am 
telling you the law, you may take it, from me. I am not speaking 
of facts, that is for yon to dec.ide and not for me It is the law, 
that if a man, although intentionally, in the heat of blood kills 
somebody when- he has liad provocation, then the jury may, if 
they think that this provocation was the only thing that stai-ted the 
murderous impulse, reduce it to manslaughtor. A man may Hog 
you with a whip and, if you happen to have a pistol, and you take 
it out and shoot him, the jury may say the provocation was made; 
you never intended to shoot him But that is a inaLtcr which you 
have to regard with great consideration First of all, it is incon- 
ceivable that it would be any provocation for a man to say, I will 
not allow you to run away with my wife,” Provocation means 
blows or violence. But, then, in the middle of this story, ho says, 
he hit me on the chest and then ho put his hand behind: 
he provoked me.” I have dealt with iho question of 
self-defence, but was there a blow at alH Is there any 
injury to this man or to his clolhing? llis own story is, I 
wanted to fight him, T waited for him ” — lias got a knife, as wo 
know, in his pocket — I waited for him and he would not fight ” ; 
and then, in bis second statement, wdiere ho says he looked upon 
him as a snakt‘ — The reason why I fought with Thompson was 
because he never acted like a man to his wife. Ho always st^emed 
several degrees lower than a snalce. I loved her and I could not. 
go on seeing her leading that life.” Now, gentlemen, what is said 
by the prosecution is that there never was any provocation at, all. 
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It IS said that the true story is that he came at him from behind, 
whether he waited for him oi whether he caught him 
up from behind. As regards Alis Thompson’s story, you 

are entitled to take that into consideration ; it does not 
help him veiy much And theae is one other thing that 

I also wish to mention to you as regards him Mrs Thompson 
says she was pushed aside and fainted and became senseless. I am 
going to deal with that when I deal with her, but she says when 
she did recover sho saw a scuffle going on, which is equally consistent 
with a man who was defending himself — I mean if the stoiy is time 
at all She does not say in the least that there was any convoi'sti- 
tion. Here, again, iii fact, her evidence that she was pushed 
violently aside does not look like what By waters said, that he went 
up there to have an amicable discussion with him about divorce 
It is veiy odd, if they were to have an amicable discussion, that he 
pushed the lady so violently as to knock her head against the wmll 
and lender her, according to hei view, senseless There is, T 
think, only one other person who can throw any light on the 
matter and he is a man who was called, and lie lived at a house 
somewhere opposite, and it was five minutes before he came out,, 
and he heaid Mis. Thompson in a piteous tone say, Oh, don’t., 
oh, don’t ” We will deal with that when wo come to Mis Thomj)- 
son’s case. It seems to me, one cannot help saying, rather to 
contiadict the story. Mis Thompson was rather contradicting the 
story that she did not see what was going on. But, if you believe 
it, and if Mrs Thompson was looking on, it does not help the 
prisoner, and you may tliink it lathea points to her seeing tho 
murder That is the story for the prosecution, but it is entirely 
for you ; and that is the whole of the evidence. 

Now, may I jyst add this* if vou think that ho leally did this 
because he quite innocently had the knife and never tho>ught of 
doing anything until he got there, or he di<l it. because of this story 
which appeal’s in the witness-box, he thought he was going to be 
shot and he did it in reasonable self-protection and ho inflicted 
thesis slabs — ^if you think that then you will acquit him altogether 
You will considei this matter veiy cari'-fullv if you think it was an 
intentional murder If you think there is any foiintlahon wliatcver 
for t.he stoiy that there was an assault and ])rovocat.ion, i-hat is, a 
blow struck by t.hei busbaiid not m self-dcFence of liini-solf, and that 
there was provocation in that way, you might find a \ordict, of man- 
slaughter, but if you think that is a mere defence put up in order 
to escape retribution for what he had done «and dismiss that story, 
then you will find him guilty of murder 

f have only one other matter to say to yon with n^gard to this 
and, of course, it is my duty to say so at some time, and I will say 
it now. Of course, you know this is a man of good character. 
Sometimes evidence of this sort is put up — am saying it. quite 
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frankly— because it^ is said here is a young manj we are sorry for 
iim; let us clo something for him/^ Gentlemen, you know per- 
lectly well if you find him guilty of murder, what sentence I m^ust 

pronoimco, I never keep it back from the jury. You know as well as 
1 do that the prerogative of mercy, which is in other hands, does not 
rest with me nor with you, and even if you really think him a younsr 
and honest person, and that he lost his bead altogether, if you think 
that he was inflamed by sexual impulses and that, the real truth of 
the matter is that he went out with the knife, put it in his pocket 
in order to kill this man— went out and did kill this man and struck 
himdrom behind, as said by the prosecution, without any provocation 
whatever— if you are satisfied of it, then, however unpleasant your 
duty IS, you must give efltect to it. That is the only way I can 
help you with regard to him, and, after the adjournment, I will 
deal with the case of the female priscmei*. 


Adjoui'iied foi* a short time (Bailiffs being sworn), 

Mr. Justice &h.eaiiman— Gentlemen, I now turn to the case of 
Mrs. Thompson, a case which I have no doubt you will carefully 
and conscientiously consider, being desirous of doing real justice. 
Of course, if you should find that this was not a murder at all, 
there is an end of the matter. If there never was any intention by 
the man to do it or if he never premeditated it, in the sense that 
lie only did it because he was provoked by a blow — if you believe 
the story that he was struck by a blow and that so oxciGxl liim 
that he did something that he had no thought of doing before and 
<iid not come there to do in fact, it is a manslaughter, not murder, 
and there is an end of the matter, because the lady cannot be con- 
victed of ^ doing soiinething which was done under p>rovocation and 
never designed. If you think it is a murder, then comes the question, 
is this lady a party to it? 

Now, I am going to ask you to consider only one question in 
your deliberations, and that is, was it an arranged thing between the 
woman and the man? I quite accejit the law of the learned Solicitor- 
General that if you hire an assassin and say, '' Here is money/ and 
there is a bargain between them that the ‘ assassin shall go out and 
murder the man when he can, the person who iiires the asHassin is 
guilty of the murder — it is plain common sense. 1 also accept the 
proposition that if a woman says to a man, '' I want this man 
murdered; you promise me to do it/’ and he then promises her (she 
believing^that he is going to keep his promise as soon as he gets an 
opportunity) and goes out and murders some one, then .she also is 
guilty of murder. She is just as much guilty of murder if she sets 
loose an assassin as if she fires an arrow at a distance which pierces 
mmehodj’g heart. But I do not think that is quite the case you 
have got to consider here. At half-past Eve she leaves him, telling 
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him where she is going, and that she is coming back with her husband 
in the evening. If you think it was no surpiise to her when she saw 
him that evening, and if you think that when she saw him there 
that evening he came there under her direction, under her informa- 
tion that she would be there about that time, and that he was waiting 
there for their aiiival under her direction and information lhat she 
had given him as to where she would be about that time — if you 
think she knew pcifectly well as soon as she sot eyes on him ho wa-j 
there to murder, she is guilty of the murder Loo, because he wax 
(loing it under hei direction with the hand that she was guiding 
If you think he had that knife in his pocket intending to murder — 
of course, this question only arises if you think ho had that knifo 
in his pocket intending to murder that man that evening — and if you 
think she knew that he had it, I think it necessarily follows she 
would know that he was going to do it that evening That is wfiat 
I submit to you. Therefore, I think the only case I am going to ask 
you to consider is this, was she a paity alioady to the murder in that 
sense, that she was aiding and abetting it? The words aie pretty 
plain. '' Aiding and abetting ” means giving a help to the 
murderer, if it actually took place. 

And hero it is that what I may call the necessary absence of 
evidence makes these letters of so much importance Oi* course, you 
will understand that, if two people agreo to murder anybody, they do 
not make that agreement, when anybcKiy is listening If they agree 
to murder, the crime will not take place if there is anybody looking 
on, and therefoi© it follows that when it is committed — if you think 
it has been committed — ^thore should be no witiitsssos present It 
necessarily further follows that in every case of such a description 
you have to infer from what is called circumstantial evidence, and 
you cannot have anything else It mroly happens by accident — except 
by a fortunate accident in the coume of justice-^that a murder is 
committed when anybody is there to sec it, and you have to gather 
from the evidence — ^and the short (*ase for the lU’osecut.ion is this — it 
really is a short case : lhat for months these people had been corres- 
ponding, and for months this lady — ^we ore only considering her case 
— ^had been writing to this man, inciting him to murder. I will deal 
with the letters, and deal with her explanation later on It was sug- 
gested that she was always writing to him, and when he came back, 
the moment he camo back, there were those frequent, clandestine meet- 
ings — 1 am not going to remind you of whnt T said about these meet.- 
ings being clandestine mootings, it is for you to judge, but T have 
given you a view which you may or may not accept, but I re]ieat, and’ 
must repeat in legard to hei explanation, that she had betm frequently 
talking to him about separation or divorce If you think these 
letters are genuine, they mean that she is involved in a coniiimal 
practice of deceit; concealing the fact of her connection with 
Bywaters, and not reiterating it with requests for her husband io 
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let her go That is for you, and not for me. I must also repe.it 
what I say about the surrounding circumstance® Probably you will 
think that it is the fact that if she ran away with By waters she 
thought she might lose her position, and, having lost her position, 
there was nothing to live upon. The only question is, was that what 
they were talking about in these letters^ It is clear that if 
Providence should have removed the husband by a heart attack then 
they could have manied and they could have kept their positions, and 
the way was clear The prosecution say that that was of enormoas 
weight and one of the things that they were from time to time 
discussing, and it is said that they discussed it backwards and 
forwaids in their letters. I am just going to lefer you to some of 
those letiers in which they discussed it. If you think that it is 
certain that they discussed it when he came back, and talked of 
what they would do in the future, it is said those letters not only 
throw a light upon the motive of the man and upon the motive of 
the woman, but they also throw a light upon the intention of their 
actions on the particular day, and partuuilarly the intention of her 
actions 

Now, let us tum to the letteis Again, I am sure you will not 
think that I am taking any side in this matter; if you think I am 
talcing any side in this malter, as I said, you know as well as I do 
you can disagree with me wdtliout giving offence to mo or anybody 
else; it ia entirely a matter for you I am anxious not 1o take a 
side, but if you think any of my opinions jump ou(. in anything that 
I say, you will be perfectly at libei*ty to disregard them, bo(‘nuse it 
IS for you to decide it, because you are much bettor judges than I 
am. I do not want you to think, if I go into portions of the lettorH, 
that I am asking you to disregard the explanation of the letters. You 
will consider them veiy carefully. You will not consider that I am 
giving all the arguments on one side or the other. 

I am going to read you certain extracts from Lho letters. All 
hia letters. — ^the letters from him — only breathe this insensate silly 
affection; they do not eoem to help us veiy much that way. Wo 
ai’e not now considering his case, but all these letters are written by 
her, and therefore they are evidence against her. It is said by the 
prosecution that from beginning to end of these letters she is 
seriously considering and inciting the man tx> assist her to poison 
her husband, and if she did that, and if you find that within a week 
or two after he came back the ])OiRoning is considered no longer 
possible, he has no longer studieil or has not studied bichloride of 
mercury, but has read Bella Donna without seeing how '' Bella 
Donna '' can be of any use to him, they would naturally turn to 
some other moans of effecting their objecl , and it is said to you they 
naturally would, when you find them moGting day after day, parting 
at half-past five, meeting the husband at six, and she telling him 
where they were going, and he immediately, as soon as he gets an 
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opportunity, if you believe he waited for them coming back, and 
knew they were there — ^gentlemen, you may say here are circum- 
stances following the long-studied incitement for him to help her 
to poison. He walks with hex to the station and pai’ts with her 
haK an hour before she meets her husband, and she then goes ofl! 
with her husband. He cleaidy was waiting for the 11 30 train to 
IKord — ^that is not disputed. He is there looking for them, knowing 
when they are coming The evidence, so far as it goes as to what 
was said at the house, is that they were out at the theatre, and no 
more. He knew what train they were coming down by, although 
it is probably the natural train for anybody going to the theatre 
and retuining to Ilford, and it is suggested when you find that is 
followed by a meeting within five or six hours of their parting, and 
the man, if you behove it, assassinated — ^then you are entitled to 
assume that she sped him on his errand, that when she saw him at 
any rate she knew he was coming and knew what he was after; that 
she, as soon as it was done — ifc is said by the prosecution — steadily 
told lies and concealed the w^hole of tho facts. It is on that you are 
asked to draw the conclusion that she was a party to the act of 
Bywaters in killing her husband at that time and place. You will 
not draw it unless you are satisfied, and if you are satisfied you will 
draw it; and there is the w'hole matter 

Now, let us look at tho letters I am sure you know them and 
you recollect the whole of them In exhibit C2 you find this, 
“ Yesterday I met a woman who had lost three husbands in eleven 
years, and not through the war; two were diwned and one com- 
mitted suicide and some people I know cannot lose one. How 
unfair everything is.’’ And then she breaks off. In exhibit 27— 
I am not going to comment, I am only going to call your attention 
to the facts; ‘‘ I had the wrong porridge to-day but I don’t suppose 
it will matter, I don’t seem to care much either way. You’ll pro- 
bably say I am careless and I admit I am, but I don’t care, do you. 
I gave way this weelc to him ” Of course, you know these letters, 
as was quite properly pointed out, are full of the outpourings of a 
silly but, at the same time, wicked affection There aie all sorts 
of things in the lettersi other than alluding to poison and many 
other things which I am not going to refer to, but mostly cases of 
affection and love — or other matters that I have already commented 
on which I believe to bo matters of that dosciiption. In the same 
letter (exhibit 27) there is: '‘You know daiiint I am beginning 
to think I have gone wiong in the way I manage this affair. I 
think perhaps it would have been betier had I acquiesced in every- 
thing he said and did or wanted to do. At least it would have 
disarmed any suspicion he might have and that would have been 
better if we have to use drastic measures dailint — ^understand? 
Anyway so much for him. I’ll talk about some one else.” Is 
that talking about divorce or is that talking about drastic measures 
— ^measures for removing him? 
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Then in eodiibit 16 theie is this incident about his taking too 
much ol‘ some medicine. Some one he knows in town (not the 
man I previously told you about) had given him a prescription for 
a draught for insomnia and he’d had it made up and taken it and 
it made him ill. He certainly looked ill and his eyes were glassy 
I’ve hunted for the said presciiption eveiyvhere and can’t hnd it 
and asked him what he had done with it and he said the chemist 
kept it” Of com so, It IS suggested she wanted to get hold of the 
prescription “ I told Avis about the incident only I told her ” 
(look at these words) — '' as if it fiightened and worried me ” — 
not that it had frightened her, but she preitended it to convey that , 
and you will have to consider in a good many of these things whether 
fihe was genmne or acting I told Avis about the incident, only 
I told her as if it frightened and worried me as I thought perhaps 
it might be useful at some future time that I had told somebody.” 
It is said she is already preparing for witnesses in case there should 
be a murder case; that is what is said Then '' It would be so 
easy darlint — ^if I had things — do hope I shall How about 
cigarettes?” Then the next is an extract: Death from hyoscine 
poisoning, but how it was administered there is no sufficient evidence 
to show.” Then there is another extract: Ground glass in box ” 
— I only allude to it because somebody else alluded to it. 

Exhibit 16 — However for that glorious stale of existence I 
suppose we must wait for another three or four months. Darlint, I 
am glad you succeeded, oh so glad I can’t explain, when your note 
came I didn’t know how to woik at all — all I kept thinking of was 
your success — and my ultimate success I hope I suppose it isn’t 
possible for you to send it to me — ^not at all possible ” Now, it is 
suggested he had written to her, you know — at any rate she under- 
stood he had written to her saying, I have got something thai 
would poison him or make him ill.” ” I suppose it is impossible 
for you' to send it to me.” She in her answer, you will recollect, 
says: He was to send someth ing to make him ill, and \ 

never intended to do it, although I said that to him.” He said 
in his answer it meant letters.” Then she continues: ” Darlingest 
boy, this thing that I am going to do for both of us will it ewer — 
at all, make any difference between us, darJint, do you understand 
what I mean. Will you over think any the less of me, — ^noi now, I 
know darlint — ^but later on — ^f^erhaps some years henco— do you 
think you will feel any different — ^because of this thing that I shall 
do.” The meaning of that is for you to judge; you will fully 
understand it is not for me to tall you what the letters mean; you 
are the judges of that, not I ; there is no law about it whatever. It 
is said the meaning of that is, If I poison him is it going to make 
any difference to you afterwards ”j that is what is suggested is the 
plain meaning of the words. 

Exhibit 20 — Why do you say to me ' never run away, face 
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things and argue and beat everybody * Do I ever run away? Have 
I ever run away? and do you think I should be likely to now? That's 
twice this trip, something you have said has huH. You will have lo 
kiss all that hurt away — 'cos it does really hurt — ^it's not sham 
darlint I'm not going to talk to you any more — I can't and I 
don't think I have shirked have I? except daiiint to ask you again 
to think out aU the plans and methods for me and wait and wait 
so anxiously now — ^for the time when we'll be with each othei* — 
even tho' it's only once — ^for ‘ one little houi,' — our kind of hom% 
not the song kind And just to tell you Peidi loves you always." 
Then she is refea'nng to a lot of books you will see in the list: " I 
think the * red hair ' one is true in parts — ^you tell me which parts 
darlint. The Kempton cutting may be interesting if it is to be the 
same method." Then, Will you be ready with every little detail 
when I see you — ^because you know more about this thing than I, 
and I am relying on you for all plans and instructions — only just 
the act I am not. . . . Why not go to 231 darlint, I think 

you ought to go as usual, it would be suspicious later if you stopped 
away without a reason known to them, and there is not a reason is 
there? You have not fallen out with Bill have you? What about 
Dr. Wallis's case, — ^you said it was interesting but you did not discuss 
it with me Darlint, about makmg money — ^yes we must somehow, 
and what does it mattei* how, — ^when we have accomplished that one 
thing — ^we are going to live entirely for ourselves and not study any 
one except ourselves.'* 

Exhibit 60 — ** This time really will be the last you will go 
a'way — ^like things are, won't it? We said it before darlint I know 
and we failed — ^but there will be no failure this next time darlint, 
there mustn't be — I'm telling you — ^wherever it is — if it's to sea — 
I'm coming too, and if it's to nowhere — ^I'm also coming darlint 
You'll never leave me behind again, never, unless things are 
different." Now, it is said that the meaning of that is, ‘Mf wo 
get married you can go on your voyage and leave me behind, but if 
he is still alive I am coming away with you." 

Exhibit 17 — " Don't keep this piece " — ^that is at the top — 
'' About the marconigram,— do you mean one saying Yes or No, 
because I shan't send it darlint Pm not govnq to try any more 
until you come lachJ^ ^Vliat does that mean? I made up my 
mind about this last Thursday. He was telling his mother &o., 
the circumstances of my ' Sunday moniing escapade ' and he puts 
great stress on the fact of the tea tasting bitter, ^ as if some- 
thing had been put in it ' he says. Now I think whatever else I 
try it in again will still tasto bitter — ^he will recognise it and be 
more suspicious still and if the quantity is still not successful it 
will injure any chance I may have of trying when you come home." 
The date of that letter, if you look at it again, is April. Bywatera 
says: At some time in March I gave her " something which he says 
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was quinine, and she says she does not know what it was. It is 
suggested the plain meaning of that is she tried that and failed. He 
says whatever it was it was only quinine but she does not know 
what it was. 

Exhibit 18 — I used the light bulb three times, but the third 
time he found a piece — so I have given it up — until you come home.'* 
Of course, you know her explanation is that this was merely — 
I don’t know what woid to call it — swank — to show what a heroic 
person she wasj that she was prepared to do all soils of things 
which she was not in fact doing, and his explanation was always to 
exculpate hei*, and to say she was a melodramatic being. You will 
give what weight you think to it Whether she gave all she said 
she did, or whether she only gave some of what she said she did, or 
gave nothing at all — ^his explanation was to exculpate her. Her 
explanation as given by the Solioitor-Geneiral this morning is that, 
“ He did send things which I was to give to my husband to make 
him ill, but I did not do it ; in other words she said, Ho was 
expecting me to; I was not inciting him.'’ Gentlemen, in this case 
we are only judging her, her case. I am saying you may diregard 
her or you may think it tiue, but, of course, you will bear in mind 
that in that she is exculpating herself and saying the man is the 
wicked person: He sent me these things, and I did not pay any 
attention to him When I wrote to him ho thought I was trying 
to poison my husband," because to give him somotlimg when ho has 
a bad heart is to poison him, and she says, I kept it up and never 
undeceived him " 

Exhibit 19 — I don't think we are failures in other things, 
and we mustn't be in this We mustn't give up as we said. No, 
we shall have to wait if wo fail again Darlmt, Fate cannot always 
turn against us and if it is we must fight it — ^you and I arc strong 
now. we must be stronger. We must learn to bo patient. We 
must have each other daiiint. It's meant io ho, I know 1 feel it 
is because I love you such a lot— such a love was not meant to 
be in vain. It will come right I know one day, if not by our 
effoi’ts some oiher way. Wo'll wail oh darliiit, and you'll try 
and get some money and then we can go away and not worry 
about anybody or anything. You said it 'was enough for an 
elephant," and he admits you know he did say either in letters or 
by words that 30 grains of quinine were enough for an elephant — 
why an elephant should want 30 grains of quinine I do not know, 
or whether his explanation is true, or what she was writing that 
she had not succeeded — “ perhaps it was, hut you don't allow for 
the taste making only a small quantity io ])e taken. It sounded 
like a reproach; was 'it meant to be." Then further on, "I was 
buoyed up with the hope of the ^ light bulb ' and I used a lot — ^big 
pieces too — ^not powdered — and it has no effect — I quite expected to 
be able to send that cable — ^but no — nothing has happened from it." 
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Now, what is the cable? She says the cable was a cable stating 
she was going to get a divorce. It is not for me to say anything 
to you, but it is suggested that the cable was his death. And 
now your letter tells me about the bitter taste again. Oh darlint, 
I do feel so down and unhappy Then she says, Wouldn’t the 
stuff make small pills coated together with soap and dipped 
in liquorice powder — ^like Beecham’s. Tiy while you’re away.” It 
is said that is asking him there to produce some poison with which 
they could poison this man wiLhout being discovered. Our boy 
had to have his thumb opcialed on because he had a piece of glass in 
it that’s what made me try that method again — ^but I suppose as you 
say he is not normal I know I feel I shall never got him to take 
a sufficient quantity of anything bitter ” Then she says: “ No I 
haven’t forgotten the key I told you before ” Then further on — 

Tou tell mo not to leave linger marks on the box — do you know 
I did not think of the box but I did think of the glass or cup 
whatever was used.” She says it is true ho did write to her and 
ask her not to put finger marks on the box. Wliy finger marks? 
It is suggested by the prosiecutiou that if this man is poisoned, 
and there is a trial, finger maiks would display on the box who has 
handled the poison '' Do experiment with the pills while you are 
away ” 

Exhibit 22 — It must be remembered lhat digitalin is a cumu- 
lative poison, and that ilie same dose harmless if taken once, yet 
frequently repeated, becomes deadly ” I should not think you 
should bother much about what is in the book called “ BeHa 
Donna ” The only point about it is, it is the case of a woman— 
nobody suggested she was like this woman, or the man was 
like this man. It is the case, admitted on oath by herself, that 
there is at the end of the book somebody poisoning her husband, 
or trying to poison her husband. It must be remembered that 
digifcalin is a cumulative poison, and that the dose harmless if 
taken once, yet frocjucintly roiieated, becomes deadly ” And there 
is this remarkable slatement— llio above passage I have just 
come across in a book I am reading, * Bella Donna,’ by Robert 
Hichens Is it any use? . . . I’d like you to read * Bella 

Donna’ first, you will learn something from it to help us; then 
you can read the ^ Fruitful Vine.’ ” No doubt the letter about 
the ^'Fruitful Vine” was something similar; they write chiefly 
about so-called heroes and heroines, probably wicked people, which 
no doubt accounts for a great many of these tragedies. 

Exhibit 26 — “ Why aren’t you sending me something — 1 wanted 
you to — ^you never do what I ask you darlint — ^you still have your 
own way always — If I don’t mind the risk why should you? 
After tfie rest comes this — “ Have you studied bichloride of 
mercury? ” In answer to my question we were told it- is what is 
called a corrosive sublimate, a poison with which those who unfortu- 
nately have to come to these (3ourts have to deal with. 
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Then we come to this last letter at the end of September, 
ecshibit 60. It is quite obvious that that bit refeis to a meeting, 
and, of course, quite properly, the Solicitor-General asked a question 
which was fully answered, and much point was made of it. It is no 
point in the case now — Do not forget what we talked of in the 
Tea Room; I will still risk and try if you will,'^ and it is said it is 
poison or it is the dagger ‘‘ \Ye have got many things to consider; 
shall we run away if we can get the money, or shall we try poison? 
We will talk it over 

I think there is one other letter which I might lefer you to, 
exhibit 64, although the date we do not know. I know what 
you say is really true, but darlmt it does fe-el sometimes tliat we 
are drifting Don’t you ever fed like that — and it hurts so — ever so 
much. Yes, we are both going to light until we win — dailmt, fight 
hard, in real earnest — ^}^ou ai o going to help me first and then I am 
going to help you and when you have done your share and I have 
done mine we shall have given to each other what wo both ' desiro 
most in this world ’ ourselves, isn’t this light, but davhnt don’t 
fail in your share of the bargain because I am helpless without your 
help — ^you understand.” That is ceriainly earlier in the year, some 
time before this took place, but there it is 

I should be wanting in my duly if 1 did not plainly oxj>lam ic> 
you that the meaning of these Ictteis is entirely for you, and you 
iiave to ask yourselves, do they form a very strong case; and is she 
asking him cleaily for his assislaucc to remove and murder h<*r 
husband by the administration of poison? With i-egard to some of 
the statements, if they are accurate, they show that she admmisleied 
it, but the important part of it is that they were plotting 
and planning, and you have heard hei* explanation, that 
she did it because it was to please him, to show how devoted she 
was to him. His story was: I thought she advised me to do it, 
suggested I should do it, but I thought it was all vapour — melo- 
drama ” You bear in mind the force of those explanations; but 
it is a strong case for your consideration lhat on each of those 
voyages while he was away they are discussing the removal of her 
husband by poison, and it is said again, and I do not like to repeiit 
myself, that that throws light, not only on the motive of what ho 
did, but it throws light on their intentions and their actions in 
what happened 

The rest is short. You will consider, in saying whether you are 
satisfied, what was done before; they mi*t frequently They met, 
as you know, and only parte^l at about half-jiast five that afternoon, 
and at half -past twelve that, night Thompson is lying dead, and 
killed by the dagger of someliody. You have seen the weapon; I 
call it a dagger; it is a weapon that has to be seized with the 
fist — ^it is a stabbing weapon — ^you have seen it, and you have 
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got it. Wliere is it done? Is it by accident that he comes up to 
her? All we know about that is that they were talking about a 
dance, and she was next to the wall I am not dealing with his 
case; I have done with it. It certainly is in a lonely road which 
is obviously the direct way home, but it is in a road with no houses 
on one side except the house of one of the witnesses to whom I am 
going to call attention, and the back of other houses, and you have 
the circumstances of the killing which I mentioned to you when I 
was dealing with the other case. That is all we know It is sug- 
gested by the prosecution that the moment she saw him there she 
expected him, and they ask you to be satisfied, they ask you to 
believe, that she saw it done What evidence is there of that? 
She denies it Of course, there is no other evidence 

There is one other very cuiuous piece of evidence to which 1 
want to call your attention, and that is the evidence of Mr. Webber 
He says he heard a noise, and these are his words; he heard those 
words — “ Oh, don’t, oh, don’t ” in piteous tones. You know he is 
some way off; I am not saying it is true; it is for you to say whether 
it is accurate, or whether it is imaginary, or whether ho has made 

a mistake; but there is the evidence The voice was Mrs 

Thompson’s. ** It was three or five minutes before I camo out, and 

then I heard the doctor ask had he been ill ” Now, of course, again 

it IS for you to say, if you believe that, what the words mean, '' Oh, 
don’t, oh, don’t,” in piteous tones, and it is made use of by her 
counsel as showing that she objected to the murder and was saying 
** Don’t ” Well, a remark of force, but it is a double-edged weapon, 
this evidence, if you think it is accurate, because if you think it 
means that when she saw him being stabbed or saw one of the slabs, 
she said “ Don’t, don’t,” it means that she was looking on, and she 
saw it all. The evidence is incompatible with the stoiy that she 
was senseless and only recoveied — you know her story, I need not 
go* into that matter again — ^if she was pushed aside and damaged by 
a fall (and there is independent evidence she had a bruise). That 
does not prove how the bruise was given, but her story is that she 
knew nothing of it She saw some scuffling a little way down, and she 
saw the back of the man running away, knowing who he was. Of 
course, if that is so, it is impossible that she could be sapng, Don’t, 
don’t,” and she saw the blows struck. I think it is entirely for you — 
I will not argue that Of course, you will bear in mind that, if you 
think that is true, the fact that she was saying, " Don’t, don’t,” at 
the end of it, would not protect her if she had summoned the man 
there and was only hoiTified when she saw the deed, and that ho 
had compassed it These are things that will appeal to you or 
anybody else; you will woigh them. But if you believe them you are 
in this difficulty, that it makes you disbelieve at once the whole of 
her evidence that she did not see it, and, indeed, if you think, 
knowing what these wounds are like and what happened, it is almost 
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incredible that she should not have seen what happened It is a 
remarkable story for you to believe : that the sudden push against 
the wall rendered her senseless and stupefied That is the story. 

It is always relevant to see what is done before and after the 
deed. It is said by the prosecution that it was arranged he should 
run away, and she should go to the doctor It is said that their 
letters are suggesting they were arranging how to avoid suspicion 
when it was done, and the letters bear that out. Now vore they; 
do they bear that out? 

I am going to read to you the evidence of the witnesses, which 
prove what Mrs. Thompson said after the act was done All the 
witnesses say she was very agitated; some of the witnesses say she 
did not know what she was saying The witnessi Dona Pittard. is 
called, and she says this — I saw the woman mnning, and she 
met me and said, * Oh, my God, will you help me, my husband is 
ill, he is bleeding ’ 1 asked when it happened, and she said, ^ I 

cannot tell you, when I turned to speak to him blood was pouring 
out of his mouth ’ ’’ That is the account of Doris Pittard. Not a 
word of anything more: He is ill.’’ You have got to consider 
whether this was genuine, or acting a part of the prearranged 
plan; whether it was out of control. All the witnesses agree that 
she was in a state of gi'eat agitation. Give what weight you think 
to that Percy Clevely says she said her husband had fallen down 
In cross-examination of Doiis Pittard she said Mrs Thompson vas 
running hard, she wanted help for her husband. Percy Clevely said 
she said her husband had fallen down, and anted help; he was ill; 
" I want to find a doctor.” ” I asked her how it had happened. 
She said some thing brushed past and he fell down ”; not a word 
about another man. She asked for help, and she ran on in front, and 
she was agitated. John Webber saysi this; I have read part of it, 
and I will read it again, because I want you to have the whole of it. 
'' I heard these words, ‘Oh, don’t, don’t,’ in piteous tones,” 
and then I asked the distance ofi — ^and it was the corner house, the 
next corner of the road. “ The voice was Mrs Thompson’s.” Dr. 
Maudsley says, “ I asked the woman whether the man had been 
ill, and she said no I said, ‘ He is dead ’ She said, ‘ Why didn’t 
you come sooner and save him ’ I said, ‘ lias ho been under any 
medical man? ’ She said, ‘ No, he often complained, but did not 
have one.’ ” He said ho did not see the wounds — ^in other words, 
if you think that she had seen the stabbing, she is leaving the doctor 
in ignorance and under the impression that her husband was ill. 

Those are the only four strangers who saw her. The rest are 
pohee officers. The first is Waller Mew TTo said, “ I went with her 
to her home. On the way she said, ‘ Will ho come back? ’ T 
said, ' Tos.’ She said, ‘ They will blame me for this.’ ” There is 
no croRs-examinalion about her statement. Then there is Police 
Constable Waller Grimes. He said, “ I asked her, ‘ Arc you in the 
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habit of carrying a knife? ^ She said, ' No ’ She said, ‘ I cannot 
explain what happened ; I do not know ; I only know he dropped down 
and said, ' Oh ' — I mean groaned or made an exclamation of pain.’ ” 
Then the next peison that same night, you know, or soon afterwards, 
is his brother, Richard Halliday Thompson He said, She was 
very agitated. I knew he was dead. I said, ' What has happened? ’ 
She said, ‘ He was walking along and he suddenly became queer and 
said, ' Oo-er ’ ” — ^that is how they wiote it dovm She said he 
complained of pains in his leg on the way to the station She said 
she went for a doctoi, and the doctor said he died from hiemoirhago.” 
I think that is the last. These ai^e all the statements I think until we 
come to the statements she makes to the police 

Now, gentlemen, you will doubtless bear in mind this, that all 
the witnesses say she la agitated; it is perfectly clear that she is 
concealing the tiuth on her own showing, if she knew that the man 
was there Eveiybody, the strangers, thought that he was ill, and 
she keeps them in that opinion — everybody she meets from the 
time she starts to the doctor to the time she comes back. There is 
a series of deceptions as to the real facts of the case, if she knew 
them. It IS said by the prosecution you cannot call witnesses to 
show what they did and what they were planning beforehand; but 
you can show from beginning to end that the woman is telling what 
is not true. It is said on the other side she said that because she was 
wanting to shield the man. You will give what weight you think to 
it; there it is Was she rea-lly out of hor mind, or had she sufficient 
sense to know, whether agitaied or not — can well imagine that — 
she was carefully concealing what had happened? It is not decisive, 
but you are entitled to weigh that as a fact with all the other 
circumstances of the case. 

Now we come to the stalements. The important evidence is 
that of Inspector Sellars, and this is the gist of his evidence. At 
11am. the next morning he said he told her who he was, and he 
said, I understand you were with your husband early this morning 
in Belgiave Road ; I am satisfied that he was assaulted and stabbed 
several times. She said, ' We were coming,’ ” &c. (reading state- 
ment of Mrs Thompson, p 35). That is her statement. That is 
at 1 1 a.m on the next day, and she is obviously concealing a great 
deal of what she knew. She is taken through a room, and she sees 
that they have airested Bywaters, or, at any rate, that Bywaters is 
in the police station As soon as she sees him at the mndow she 
said, “ Oh, Godl oh, God! what can I do? Wliy did he do it? I 
did not want him to do it.” Now there, again, look at these state- 
ments. I do not want to, and you must not, use that against 
Bywaters; it has nothing to do with him. But again it is notice- 
able that she is throwing the blame on him, ” Why did he do it? ” 
and she is excusing herself Then she makes certain statements. 
Now these statements are reduced into writing; there are two of 
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them. Before 1 come to them there is one other ‘witness, Mrs. 
Lester. Mrs. Lester says that that morning the prisoner said to 
her, They have taken him away fiom me If they would allow 
me to go to him I could make him better ’’—quite incomprehensible, 
you know, and cariymg out the fact of the notion that she did not 
know he was dead Do you think that she did not know ho was 
dead or what had happened? At any rate, you have that; that is 
the statement she made. Then the first statement, the liist long 
statement they took from her runs as follows: — (reads statement). 
Then she is obviously questioned ; you know by this time 
they had got some of these letters before them Then she secs 
Bywatera there, and she says what I have read to you — ‘‘ My Go<l, 
my God, what can I dof Wliy did he do it? I did not want him, 
to do it,” and then she makes another statement. She says, I 
will toll you the truth ” ; it does not necessarily follow that she 
tolls you the truth when she says she is going to tell you the truth, 
and then she makes a second statement — When wo got near to 
Endsleigh Gardens a man inished out from the gardens an<l knocked 
me away fiom my husband. I was dazed for a moment When I 
recovered I saw my husband scuffling with a man The man I know 
as Freddie Bywaters was running away He w’as w’oaring a blue 
overcoat and a grey hat. 1 knew it was him, although I did not 
see his face.” Now, when they are botli chaiged By wo tors sfiys 
he is not guilty, and she says nothing. 

Gentlemen, that is ixialJy the wdioJe of the case. I ask your 
earnest consideration of it. I am not going to sny another wo-r<l to 
you about the case of the man, only to repeat tlmi if you find the 
man guilty of murder, then you have got to consider, w'as this w'oman 
an active party to it; did she direct- him to go; did she know’ he w%ns 
coming; and are you satisfied that she was imi»licaled dire(‘l.ly in it? 
Her story is that she knew nothing about it; it w\aH a surprise; in 
fact, she was pushed aside, and she immediately fainted. She <lid 
not see what was going on; when a man puslietl her against tlio w’nll 
she did not look up to sco what happened, sho swoono<l away, and 
then at the end she soe.s Bywatei’s going away You know’ oxa4‘tly 
what was done before the act; you know the fact of all the Icticrs, 
and you know what she did after, and you know that her evidence 
is now that she knew nothing about it. In the Icilei's she was merely 
saying she was poisoning lior husband in order to make an ap]>caranco 
before Bywaters Her whole case is, sho says sho is quite innocent 
of this matter, and that she is shocked at eveiylhing tliat has 
happened, and had nothing to do wuih it. You will not convict her 
unless you are satisfied that she and ho agreed that this man sliould 
be murdered when he could bo, and she knew ho was going to do it, 
and directed him to do it, and by aiTaiigomcnt bctw<K‘n tliem he was 
doing it. H you ai’e not satisfied of that you will ae.quit her; if 
you are satisfied of that it will be your duty to convict her. Will 
you please retire and consider your verdict. 
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Is there anything you want, gentlemen ? 

The Foreman op the Jury — think thei'e is, my lord, the 
priso«ner's overcoat you wished us to have as well as the knife. 

Mr. Justice Shearman — ^Yes, you have the knife. In that bundle 
you will find copies of the signed statements which they made. 
(Bundle handed to juiyr ) 


Verdict. 

[The juiy retired at 3.32, bailiffs being sworn to take them ioj 
charge, and returned into Court at 5.43 ] 

The Clerk op the Court — Membei’s of the juiy, have you agreed 
upon your verdict? 

The Foreman op the Jury — ^We have. 

The Clerk op the Court — Do you find the prisoner, Frederick 
Edward Francis Bywaters, guilty or not guilty of the murder of 
Percy Thompson? 

The Foreman — Guilty, sir. 

The Clerk op the Court — ^Do you find Ihe prisoner, Edith Jessie 
Thompson, guilty or not guilty of the murder of Percy Thompson? 

The Foreman — Guilty. 

The Clerk op the Courtp — ^You say they are severally guilty, 
and that is the verdict of you all Frederick Bywaters and Edith 
Thompson, you severally stand convicted of murder; have you, or 
either of you, anything to say why the Court should not give you 
judgment of death according to law? 

Prisoner Bywaters — I say the verdict of the juiy is wrong. 
Edith Thompson is not guilty I am no murderer, 1 am not an 
assassin. 

Mr. Justice Shearman — Is there any question of law, Sir Heniy, 
as to the sentence 1 have to pronounce? 

Prisoner Thompson — am not guilty. 

Sir H. Curtis Bennett — ^N o, my lord. 


Sentence. 

Mr. Justice Shearman — ^Fi‘ederick Edward Francis Bywatera, 
the sentence of the Court upon you is that you be taken from this 
place to a lawful prison, &c. 

Formal sentence of death was thm passed on Frederick 
Bywaters. 
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Mr. JusTTOB Shbabman — ^Edith Jessie Thompson, Ihe sentence of 
the Court upon you is that you be taken from this place to a lawful 
prison, &c. 

Formal sentence of death was then passed on Fdiih 
Thompson. 

The Clerk op the Court — Edith Jessie Thompson, have you any* 
thing to say in stay of execution? 

Prisoner Thompson — I am not guilty; oh, God, I am not guilty! 

The prisoners were then removed. 

Mr. JusTiOB Shearman — Gentlemen, I thank you for your patient 
attention to a long and difficult case. 
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Exhibit 49. 

August; 11th; 1921. 

Darlingest;-— Will you please take those letters back now^ I have 
nowhere to keep them, except a small casli boX; 1 have just bought and I 
want that for my own hUera only and I feel sea,ro(l to death in case anybody 
else should road them All the wishes 1 can possibly send for the very 
best of luck to-day, Pbidi. 

M lei 
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Exhibit 12 

Envelope — F Bywaters, 11 Westow Street, Upper Norwood. 
[Postmark — Ilford, 8 15, 20 Aug , 21 ] 


Come and see me Monday lunch time, please darlmt 


Ho suspects 
Peidi 


Exhibit 62 

Envelope — ^Pour Vous 

Darlrai, — ^Its Friday today — that loose end sort of day (without you) 
preceding the inevitable week end t donl know what to do — to just stop 
thinking, thinking very very sad thoughts darlmt, they will come, I try to 
stifle them, but its no use 

Last night I lay awake all night — thinking of you and of everything 
connected with you and me 

Darlmt I think you got into Marseilles last night did you’ anyway 1 
felt you did — perhaps you got my first letter, the other one you will got 
today 

All I could think about last night was that compact we made Shall 
we have to carry it thro’’ dont let us darlmt Id like to livo and be happy 
— not for a little while, but for all the while you still love me Death 
seemed horrible last night — when you think about it darlmt, it does seem a 
horrible thing to die, when you have never been happy lealJy hrippy for 
one little minute 

I’ll be feeling awfully miserable tonight darlmt, I know you will be too, 
because you’ve only been gone one week out of 8 and even after 7 more 
have gone — ^I cant look forward can you’ Will you ever bo able to teach 
me to swim and play tennis and everything else we thought of, on the sands 
in Cornwall? you remember that wonderful holiday we weie going to 
have in 22, and that little flat m Chelsea that you were coming home to 
every time and that ‘ Tumble down nook * you were going to buy for me, one 
day. They all seem myths new 

Last night I booked seats for the Hippodrome — the show was good — not 
a variety, but a sort of pieirot entertainment and 2 men opened the show 
with singing “ Feather your nest ” I wished we could just you and I — but we 
will yes, somehow we must 1 enjoyed the show immensely — ^you under- 
stand me don’t you darlmt. I was dancing the hours, I was forgetting, but 
by myself in bed I was remembering 

Aliho its Friday Im not going anywhere, I havn’t been asked Darlint 

Yesterday I met a woman who had lost 3 husbands in eleven years 
and not thro the war, 2 were drownca and one committed suicide and some 
people I know cant lose one How unfair everything ih. Boss and Reg 
are coming to dinner Sunday. 

Today is the Derby Cup and I have some money on * Front Line ’ 1 
dont suppose it will win, Im never lucky not in anything darlint, except in 
knowing you. 

I dont think 111 bo able to buy that watch for you by Xmas, darlint, 
Id like to ever so much, but as things are, Im afraid I cant afford to, 
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but the will and the wish to give is there and I know youD like that just 
as well 

A man on the stage said this last night “ Marriage is the inclination 
of a ciazy man to board a lazy woman, for the rest of his natural life ** 
Rather cutting I think, but there it came from a man 

Au revoir darlint, until Monday, 1*11 write some more then and hope 
1*11 be able to talk with you as well 


Altho* I said Au revoir until Monday Darlint its only Saturday now 
We are opening Sats always now. I don*t like it a bit because Im think 
ing of that Sat about the 14th when you will be home but perhaps 1*11 
manage to get that one off He*s grumbling feai fully about it — * No 
home comfort whatever, you*ll have to stop at home,’ no other man’s wife 
wants to gad the town every day * They all find enough interest in their 
home ’ Its his Saty off today 

When I looked at you to say “ good morning ** an irresistable feeling 
overcame me, to put my fingers thro your hair and I couldnt I love doing 
that darlint, it feels so lovely — ^you don’t mind do you’ most men dont 
like it, m fact they hate it, usually, but I know youre different from most 
men. Wlien I got to 231 last night only Avis was in. ^Mother and Dad had 
gone to Highbury to see Grandma, I believe she is sinking fast Avis said at 
the -class Mel mentioned he had seen me “ with a friend of yours ** he said to 
Avis, but when Avis was telling me this she said I asked him who it was 
and he wouldn’t tell me ” She didnt actually ask me to tell her, so of course 
I didnt mention you, but she knows I am sure. 

On the Friday you left, Mel rang mo twice and both times I was out, he 
hasnt rung again 

Yesterday I lunched opposite a Major and his typist Id love you to 
have been there The conversation consisted of “ How extraordinary,** 
** really ” and giggles She did manage to say — lather loudly too “ I do 
wish I’d come into my money soon, Im tired of being poor.” ^ I’m sure 
they would have amused you, it reminded me of what you said Molly’s 
stock of conversation consisted of. 

People tell me I have got fatter m the face this last fortnight, darlint 
do you put on flesh when your heart is aching, I suppose you must if I am 
fatter because my heart aches such a lot When I lay awcike at nights 
and think, the small ray of hope seems so frail, so futile, that I can haidly 
make myself keep it alive Its 12 noon now and I am going to get ready 
to go — 110 not home, but to 4i to got dinner ready, first and then do shop- 
ping and cletn the bedroom and dust the other room and do God knows 
how ni.iny moie jobs, bub I suppose they will fill help to pass the time 
away If I could only go to sleep bought and wake up tomorrow and find 
it was the 7 1 22 But I cant I know nothing ever comes right in this 
world, not right as we want it to be. Its an awful sort of state to get 
into, this morbid feeling and I hope I shant give it to you, darlint when 
youre reading this Perhaps I ought not to write at all when I feci like 
this, perhaps I’ll feel better on Monday, anyway 1*11 put this away untU 
then 


I’ve had a funny sort of week end darlint I want to toll you all 
about it and I dont know how. I am staying in this lunch time, especially 
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to write to you First of all on Sat. at tea, we had words over getting a 
maid He wants one, but wont have Ethel * because my people wont like 
it * he said I was fearfully stiung up and feeling very morbid so you may 
guess this didnt improve things. However at night in bed the subject — 
or the object the usual one came up and T resisted, because I didnt want 
him to touch mo for a month from Nov 3rd do you undei stand me darlint’ 
He asked me why 1 wasiit happy now — ^what caused the unhappiness and I 
said I didnt feel unhappy — just indifferent, and he said I used to feel happy 
once Well, I suppose I did, T suppose even I would have called it happi- 
ness, because I was content to let things just jog along, and not think, but 
that was* before 1 knew what real happiness could be like, before I loved 
you darlmt Of course I did not tell him that but I did tell him I didnt 
love him and he seemed astounded He wants me to forgive and forget 
anythmg he has said or done in the past and start fresh and try and bo 

happy again and want just him He wants me to try as well and so that 

wlicii another year has passed meaning the year that ends on January 
16/1922, wo shall he just as happy and contented as wo were on that day 
7 yoais ago Those are his words I am quoting I told him I didnt love 
him hut tliat I would do my share to try and make him happy and con- 
tented. It was an easy waj- out of a lot of things to promise this darhiit 

I hope you can undorstaiid I was feeling awful — I could have so easily 

died and I still feel awful today, how 1 wish you weio here, — 1 think only 
you can make mo hope on a httlo longer I got 2 letters in e-eparate 
envelopes and 2 letters in 1 long envelope — today darlint, but I didnt like 
the E on the long envelope, ovcu to curb other pcojde’s curiosity dont put 
that again diirlini It was lovely to be able to talk to you. I didnt feel 
any happier after doing so, but darhnt you and 1 wont ever feol really 
happy until we have each other do you think’ 

The lirst page of your first letter ami’sod me immensely I can imaoiue the 
bugler — also the condition of the other boys 

I think I did toll you darlint I had 1 letter from Tilbury on Friday 
night and 1 long envelope from Tilbury Sat morning and 1 letter from 
Dover Monday morning. 

Darlint I dont like you to say and think those hard thmgh about 
yourself and I certainly dont like that sentence of yours * I've run away 
and deft you * Dont please think them or about them Truly darhnt, I 
dont, I know whatever you say-— that its Fate— its no more your fault than 
it is mine that thmgs arc still as they are, in fact perhaps I really know, 
deep down in my heart, that it is more mine, but I try to stifle those 
thoughts, I only keep them locked up in my heait and I say to myself 
* He wont even let it be my Fault this next time * Am I right darlint? 
its the only thought that makes me want to hve on Darlint, you say do I 
romember? that Monday Oct 31 I’ll never never forgot it, 1 felt— oh I 
dont know how, just that I didnt really know whafc I was doing, it seemed 
so grand to see you again, so grand to just feel you hold my shoulders, 
while you kissed mo, so grand to hear you say just 3 ordinary commonplace 
words How are you ” Yes I did feel happy then 

I am glad you liked Maria ” I thought it was lovely and yet I didnt 
expect you to agree with me about the ending I am glad you do darlint. 
That’s just what I thought it was a real hvo book, so sad tho’— I suppose 
thats what made it real— I’ll never forget how I felt when reading it and I 

qIx such a lot. Perhaps you do know how she felt darlint, Im 

not Btu’o, you know a man never feels like a woman about anythmg, but 
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perhaps you know a littlp how she felt, because youre different yourself, 
anyway I know and I could feel for her. 

Darlint 3 years, 6i years, no I’m not going to imagine, Im just not 
going to, — 3 months from now is absolutely the longest I am even going 
to try and imagine Im not going to look any farther forward and youre 
not either yet. 

I*m sorry you asked me about a photogiaph, really sorry, because I 
never make a good one, darlint, not even a natural one, when I po'ie, and 
I dont know that 1 will have one taken, even to please you — darlint you 
said “ Yes,’* I didnt and why did you answer your own question for me — 
because you knew I would say * No ’ However I’ll think about it You 
know Im leally a coward Im afraid you wont like it — or perhaps see things 
in it you wont like You remember what you told me you thought of and 
felt about a photograph you had sent you on the * Orvieto ’ Thats why Im 
afraid 

I will do as you say about when I want you. I’ll ex-on bruise myself, 
as you used and then take myself to Court foi cruelty to myself, eh darlint^ 
I’ve thought about the hair tortmo and Im fceljiig quite pieparcd to 
undergo it now 1 dont vouch foi how I shall feel when the time comes, 
so be prepared for a stand up fight — it’ll bo laLlier fiiii 

I did laugh about the enclosed greeting card and Im sorry Im going 
lo havo another one of them, even to show other people I dont think I hke 
it connected with you, hut darlint I know its only the ouLgide shell and its 
not the wish the leal wish 1 shall get for myself — for only me to see 

About books I havo alieady sent out and obtained Iho * Tinil of 98* 
and am going lo start it peihaps tonight — no not tonight I think because 
Avis 3 ust phoned me and aokod lo I'o and boo Oraiiflma as Im the only one 
she has not seen and slio keeps asking for mo I suppose I shall have to 
go — altho I dont hke it much, I’d far rather ronioniber her as I saw her 
m the Summer They say she looks terrible now 

I think the Guarded Flarao is difficult to read and T dont know whether 
you will like it — B. Maxwell writes very strange books — some ai'c very 
flensual—but in a learned kind of way I cant explain any hotter than that. 

Why dont you want your mother to ring mo darlint^ I should like to 
know about that seal on my letters darlint’ break it if you want to, if you 
dont — ^well dont, but I am sorry you dont remember things I ask you about, 
things I want you to talk to me about Youll have to cultivate a better 
memory for some future date darlint, I shani be so lenient then. I shant 
mind a bit darhui about the typed envelope, as long as its not addressed 
as the one £ received today was. Yes, I think I do feel a bit no not 
cross — bub what shall I call it — disappointed about the lady and the mail 
bag For a start 1 dont like the expression about the coffee and milk 
coming from you to me — irom you to anyone else — perhaps yes and after 
all IS she any woise for being a native — perhaps she is and perhaps she 
is not — anyway I dont know and I dont think you do and then you say ‘ If 
it had been one of the male sox * Why * it ’ darlint, I thought you were 
beginiung to think just a little more of us than you used 

Tliank you for giving inc something at some future date, when both 
you and I are ready. 

I’m glad you told me you wouldn’t worry about mo darlint, Yes of 
course I will tell you everything, when the time comes, but you wont worry 
about it, will you darlint, whatever it is, because I dont and wont. 
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In that last note of yours you said * you had been pushed to blazes for 
the last 3 hours ’ Do you know Darhni I can just hear you saying that, 
yes hear you really — its so like you 

Yes, darhni, I shall say it and I mean it — ^you’ve not to feel like it, 
I wont have it, (I’ve stamped my foot here) so just forget and obey 

Peidi 


Exhibit 27 
[Copy ] 

Envelope — Unaddres&ed 

Have told you before I put 10/- eh way on ‘ Welsh Woman ’ for the 
M’chester Cup, just because you liked it I expect you know the result 
The favourite won and it (the favour ite) was the only horse I really fancied, 
but as it was only 5 to 2 starting price, 1 didn’t think it was worth the 
risk and then the dashed thing won. 

Darhiib, its a good job you are winning some money at cards, for I 
can’t wm any at horses. 

I have won 14/9 on one race since you have been gone, I’ve forgotten 
which one it was. 

I’ve enclosed you several cuttings, please road them darhnt, and tell 
me what you think of them The one I’ve marked with a cross I think 
very true indeed, but I’d like to know what you think about it. 

The part about * a man to loan on ’ is especially true Dai lint, it was 
that about you that first made me think of you, in the way I do now. 
I feel always that were I m any difficulty, I could roly and loan on you 
I like to feel that I have you to loan on, of couise I clont want to really 
but its nice to know I can, if I want to Do you understand’ Note the 
part, ‘ always think of her first, always be patient and kind, always help 
her in every way ho can, he will have gone a long way to making her love 
him ’ 

Such tilings as wiping up, gettmg pins for mo etc, ail counted, darlint. 
Do you remember the pin incident, on Aug 1, darlint and the subsequent 
remark from him ‘ You like to have someone always tacked on to you to 
run all your little errands and obey all your little requests ’ That was it, 
darlint, that counted, obeying little requests — such as getting a pin, it was 
a novelty—he’d never done that. . 

* It IS the man who has no right, who generally comforts the woman 
who has wrongs ’ This is also light darlint isnt it’ as t Jungs are, but 
darlint, its not always going to be is it? You will have the right soon 
wont you? Say Yes, 

The * husband and dance partners ’ article also amused me, erpecially as 
things are I think I told you about him wanting to learn 

Last Tuesday when Avis came acioss ho asked her to teach him and 
she is coming across next Tuesday to give him his first lesson He wanted 
me to teach him, but I said I hadnt the patience, my days of dragging 
round beginners were over. Of course this conversation led to us discussing 
dancing rather a lot and we talked about the nonstop Wc wore talking 
of going as a set with our own partners and Avis detailed tlieiu all until she 
came to me and hesitated so I filled m the gap by saying * Bill,' I felt 
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like telling him who it really was and perhaps had Avis not been there I 
should have done, but I didnt want to endure any more scenes especially 
in front of her You will find the photos with this letter, I havent looked at 
them and I hope they are so lotten you’ll send them all back Is it horrid 
of me to feel like this’ I suppose it is, but darlint I want bucking up 
today Ive made a bruise on each side of my left wrist, with my right 
thumb and finger, but it doesnt do any good, it doesnt feel like you. 

We went to Stamford Hill to dinner on Sunday and had a very good 
time, and were given an invitation to dinner on January 1th to Highbury 
We accepted but all the time I was wishing and hoping (probably against 
hope) that circumstances would not allow me to go, do you understand’ but 
1 suppose I shall go 

The last 2 Fiidays I have been to the Waldorf and on the first occasion 
it was very foggy— all the trams were lato, so had a taxi right to the 
avenue and got to Mother’s at 10 20. He wasnt coming for me so I didnt 
matter much — ^but I expect thoy wonder what I do I have promised to go 
to the ‘ Cafe Marguerite ’ to dinner tonight Can you guess with whom? 
God knows why I said Id go, I dont want to a bit especially with him, 
but it will help to pass some time away, it goes slowly enough m all con- 
science— I dont seem to care who spends the money, as long as it lielps 
me to dance through the hours I had the wiong Porridge today, but I 
dont suppose it will m.atter, I dont seem to cave much either way You’ll 
probably say I’m careless and I admit I am, but I dont care — do you? I 
gave way this week (to him 1 moan,) its the fiist time since you have been 
gone. Why do I tell you this’ I dont really know myself, I didnt when 
you were away before, but it seems different this time, then I was looking 
f 01 ward — ^but now well I can only go from day to day and week to week 
until Jan 7th — then thoughts and all things stop How have you got on 

with * The Guarded Flame ’ I expect by now you have it interesting . I 

have persevered with ‘ Felix ’ and have nearly finished it Its weird— 
horrible and filthy — yet I am very interested You’ll have to road it after 
I have finished I believe if I read this letter through before I scaled it 
you’d not receive it darlmt, I feel that Id tear it up, it doesn’t seem to me 
that Ive been talking to you at all— just writing to you, but I feel like 
that today, and I know its rotten because you get this letter for Xmas 
and it wont be a very nice present will it darlmt, but its the best I can do. 
Perhaps I’ll leave this letter open and see how I feel by Wednesday, the 
last day for posting it 


Darlmt, Monday — I reed greetings from you and a note * I cant write 
to you ’ and Ive been expecting to talk to you for a long time I wanted to 
I wanted you to cheer me up — I feel awful — ^but I know dailint if you cant 
well you cant — ^that’s all to bo said about it, but I always feel I cant talk 
to you when I start, but 1 just say to myself he’s here with me, looking 
at me and listening to what I am saying and it seems to help darlint, 
couldnt you try and do this, I feel awfully sad and lonely and think how 
much you would bo cheering me up but peihaps you’ll think I’m selfish 
about it all and I suppose I am, but remember when you arc thinking badly 
or hardly of mo your letteis are the only thing I have in the world and 
darlint, I havnt even all those 

We had — ^was it a row — anyway a very heated argument again last 
night (Sunday). It started through the usual source, I resisted — ^and he 
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wanted to know why since you wont in August I was different — ‘ had I 
transferred my affections from him to you ’ Darhnt its a great temptation 

to say * Yes * but I did not He said wo were cunning, the pair of us 

and lots of other things that I forget, also that I told lies about not knowing 
you were coming on that Sat. He said ‘ Has he wiitton to you since ho 

has been away,* and when I said * No * he said ‘ That’s another lie ’ Oi 

course he cant know for certain, but he sui‘miscs you do and Im afraid 
he’ll ring up and ask them to stop anything that comes for me so I must 
get Jim on my side You know darlint I am beginning to think I have 
gone wrong in the way I manage this affair I think perhaps it would have 
been better had I acquiesced m everything he said and did or wanted to do 
At least it would hfive disarmed any suspicion ho might have and that would 
have been better if we have to use drastic measures dailint — understand’ 
Anyway so much for him 111 talk about somcfuie eh e. Have you guessed 
with whom I went to the Cafo Marguentc’ If not you will by tho follow- 
ing ‘ Isnt your sister jealous of you ’ 

Me-— My lister — ^why should she bo’ 

He— It seems to mo you {.ee moiO of her fiance than she does herself. 
Me — Hows that and what do you know about it anyway 
Ho — ^Well I saw you going down Ilford UiJl tho otlicr evening and he 
was holding your arm — did you go to a dance together. 

Me — Oh shut up and talk about something oh.e 

But darlint ho wouldn’t ho kept on coming br'ck to you and I’d gone 
there to forget and instead of forgetting 1 was renienihenrig all the time. 

I went to lunch with Mr Biinago today. At the next table 2 girls 
were discussing Flcmi^icfs Oh a jolly fine place I think Good food, a nice 

band, and plenty to drink Tho other one ^Yes I like the place very much 

but my boy wouldut bo scon msido it It rcnnndod me of you with a glass 
of bass was it? and Avis with a glass of water 

Goodbye for now darlint, I’ll try and be luoio cheerful when I write to 
Marseilles. You say ‘ Dont worry ’ — just dance — ^If I only could. 

Pi'iini, 


Exhibit 13. 

Envelope — ^Mr F. Bywaters, P.O EM.S. “Moroa,” Plymouth 
[Postmark— London, 3 Jan 22,] 

Darlint, I’ve felt the beastliest most selfish little wretch that is alive. 
Here have I been slating you all this trip for not talking to me and I get 
all those letters from Marseilles darlint, I love them and don’t take any 
notice of me, I know I am selfish — and you ought to know by now, I told 
you haven’t I ? heaps of times Now what have I got to talk to you about, 
heaps of things I believe — ^bui the most important thing is, tliat I love 
you and am feeling so happy that you are coming back to England, even 
tho perhaps T am not going to see you— you know best about that darlint, 
and I am going to leave everything to you— only I would like to help you, 
can’t I Of course he knows you are due in on the 7th and will be very 
suspicious of mo from then, so I suppose I won’t bo able to see you — ^will 
I? You know darlint, don’t have the slightest worrying thoughts about 
letters as “to be careful I’ve been cruel ” to myself I mean. 
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Immediately I have received a second letter, I have destroyed the first 
and when I got the third I destroyed the second tand so on, now the only 
one I have is the ** Dear Edie one written to 41, which I am going to 
keep It may be useful, who knows ^ By the way I had a New Year’s 
card, addressed to me only from “ Osborne House, Shanklin.” 

About the 15th darlint, which will be the 14th us that is the Sat : I am 
going — as far as 1 hnow, I have to book the seals this week 

Darhnt, I Wo surieiidered to him unconditionally now — do you under- 
stand mo? I think it the best way to disarm any suspicion, in fact he has 
several times asked me if I am happy now and I’ve said Yes quite ” but 
you know that’s not the truth, dont you 

About the photos darhnt, I have not seen them, so I don’t understand 
about “ waiting for you ” please destioy all you don’t want and when you 
come to England, show me what I look like, will you yes, I was glad you 
promised for me, darlint, as I most certainly should have refused myself and 
I should have hated myself for refusing all the time Darlint, I never 
want to refuse you anything, its lovely for mo to feel like that about you, 
I think by this you can understand how much I love you 

The French phrase darlint, if I can lemember rightly was ** I cant wait 
so long, I want time to go far.tci ” 

You used iron and I used my heel and its tuch a long time ago, or 
seems so, since I asked a question, to winch your “ 1 did that ” is the answer, 
that, I have forgotten what my question was. Yes, dailint I did wonder 
about you and the ** Gale ” and was nuising dll to mysolf quite an aggrieved 
feeling against you for not telling mo, but your letter explained. £ feel 
glad you didn’t transfer, dailint Ivo got no speoud rodson for feeling 
glad — ^but I am About tho fortune teller— -you have never mentioned 
March ” before darlint, you’ve said “ Early in tho Now Yeo-r,” are you 
gradually sliding up the year to keep my spu’its np^ darlint, I hope not 
I’d sooner bo sad for evei and know tho truth, ilian have that expectant 
feeling of buoyancy bir a myth 

Darlint 111 do and say ail and everything you tell mo to, about friend, 
only romoinber not to do anything that will hs'ivo mo behind by niyr,elf. 

About the Stewardess, Im glad you went to the cabin with Ji cr, what 
is it I feel and think about you’ I have sompone. to loan on — if I need 
anyone, ami she had too darhnt, had’nt she’ someone to loan on ami help 
her, even against lior own inclinations 

I know I am right’ Darhnt, I didnt tlimk it fair about the fight altho 
most people are disgusted with boxing (women 1 mean) I always tried to 
look upon it as something strong and big end when you told me about 
that I thought If amateurs oven do that sort of Lhnig, then professionals 
must and I felt disapiiointed. 

Thanking you for tliose greetings darhnt, but you wont always bo 
** The man with no right ” will you— toll mo you wont— shout at me— make 
mo hear and behove darlint, about that ** Do you ” I behove I Jeit about 
the worst I have ever folt when that happened 1 think when I noticed what 
I had done 1 had a conscience prick and felt ** I dont care what happens 
and I dont suppose he does really ” but you would care wouldnt you darlint? 
tell me yes, if I ically thought you wouldnt darlint 1 shouldut want to die, 
I just want to go mad 


* I have no explanation lo offer of this ncutenco - Kd. 
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Why have you never told me what you thought of your own photos 
darlmt, you are a bad bad correspondent really darhni I absolutely refuse 
to talk to you at all next trip, if you dont mend your ways Darlmt, are 
you frightened at this — ^just laugh at me 

I think you misunderstand me when you think I thought you weie cioss 
with me for going out No, darlmt, I didnt think you were cross for that, 
but cross because something happened or might have happened to me, that 
would happen to any girl who took the risks I take sometimes 

Yes, I enjoyed John Chilcote ever so much, I admire the force m the 
man that made him tackle such a position against such odds 

The man Lacosta in the “ Trail of 98,” I didnt give a thought to, ho 
was so vile X didnt think of him at all, and Id lather not now darlmt 

I am reading a book that I think >ou will like dailint The Common 
Law ” by R W Chambers We wore at 231 for the coming of the New 
Year dailint — I wondered if you wore wondering the same as I What 
will the Now Year give to two halves — to you and I Last night 231 all 
came ovei to mo and did not go until gone 1 and then I had the clearing up 
to do and consequently am feeling a bit tmed today 

If I only had you here to put my head on your shoulder and just sleep 
and dream and forgot Darlmt come to me soon, I want you so badly — 
more ,ind moie. 

Your cable has just come in, thank you dailmb and I think you might 
get to Plymouth earlier than expected, so am wishing this off. 

Goodbye and good luck darlmt from 

I’EIDI 

I feel quite big, being a member of the Morea darlmt 


Exhibit 15 

Envelope — ^Mr. F. Bywators, P & 0 RMS. ” Moron,” Aden 
[Postmark — ^London, 10th Feb 22, 2 30 p m.] 

Darlmt ^You must do something this time I*m not really im- 
patient ^bub opportunities come and go by they have to ^because I’m 

helpless and I think and think and think ^perhaps it will never come 

again. 

I want to tell you about this On Wednesday wo had words ^m bod 

—Oh you know darlmt over that same old subject and ho said it was 

all through you I’d altoiod. 

I told him if he over again blamed you to me for any difference there 
might bo m me, I’d leave the honso that minute and this is not an idle 
threat. 

Ho said lots of other things and 1 bit my lip so that I shouldn’t 

answer eventually went to sleep About 2 am. he woke me up and 

asked for water as he felt ill I got it for him and asked him what the 

matter was and this is what he told me whether its the truth I dont 

know or whether he did it io fnglilon me, anyway it didnt He said 

someone ho knows in town (not the roan I previously told you about) had 
given him a proscription for a draught for insomnia and he’d had it made 
up and taken it and it made him ill. Ho certainly looked ill and his eyes 
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were glassy. I’ve hunted for the said prescription everywhere and cant 
find it and asked him what he had done with it and he said the chemist 
kept it 

I told Avis about the incident only I told her as if it frightened and 
worried me as I thought perhaps it might be useful at some future time 
that I had told somebody 

What do you think, darhnt His sister Maggie came in last night 
and he. told her^ so now there are two witnesses, altho’ I wish he hadn’t 
told her but left me to do it 

It would be so easy darlint ^if I had things 1 do hope I shall 

How about cigarettes^ 

Have enclosed cuttings of Dr W'allis’s case It might prove interesting 
darlint, I want to have you only I love you so much try and help me Peidi 


Exhibit 15a. 

Extract from Daily Shetch, 9th February, 1922, page 2, column 1. 


With headnote. — 

“ Cuiate’s Household of Three 
** Mystery of his Death still unsolved. 

“ Wife and Doctor 

** Woman asked to leave the Court during man’s evidence.’* 


“ Death from hyoscine poisoning, but how it was administered thero 
is not sufficient evidence to show.” 

This was the verdict last night at an inquest at Lingfield after remark- 
able evidence and searching cross-examination 

The three pimcipal figures in the case are — 

The Rev Hoi ace George Bolding (39), curate of Lingfield (Surrey) Parish 
Church, found dead on his bed in his dressing-gown on January 4 Described 
by parishioners as “ Happy, jovial, one of the best of good fellows, and a 
regular sport ” 

Mrs Bolding, about 35, the widow, who was in London with the only 
child, a boy, at the time of her husband’s death. 

Dr. Preston Wallis, a ship’s surgeon, who, separated from his wife, 
had stayed some time with the Boldings, and who was called to the bedroom 
and found the curate dead 

On page 15, column 3, the report is concluded with the following head- 
note : — 

** Helping the Doctor. 

” Why Curate’s wife often went about in hi« Chair 

“ Practice that dwindled ” 
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Exhibit 15b. 

Extract from Badif SheUh^ 8Lh February, 1922, page 2, column 1 
With headnote — 

“ Poisoned Curate 

“ Eesunied Inquest to-day following Analyst’s Investigation ” 

Then follows a short paragraph referring to the inquest on Mr Bolding 
to be held on the 8Lh February, and referred to in Exhibit 15a. 


E-'diibit 15c 

Extract from Sundai/ Pictorial , 6th February, 1922, page 2, column 1. 


With head note— 

“ Poison Chocolates for University Chief 
“ Deadly Powder posted to Oxfoid Chancellor 
** Ground Glass m Box 

** Scotland Yard called in to prolie ‘ Serious Outrage * ” 

Then follows a paragra])h deal mg with chocolates sent anonymously to 
Dr. Farnell, the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, which wore examined 
by an analyst, resulting in the discovery that some of the sweets had been 
bored underneath and filled with giound glass and what is behoved to bo 
an insidious form of Indian poison 


Exhibit 15d 

Extract from The Daily Mirror, 6th February, 1922, page 3, column 4. 


With headnote— 

** University ]Mystory of Poisoned Sweets 
** Oxford Vice-Chancellor on Deadly Gift 
“ Postmark Clue 

“ Powder containmg Indian Drug in Police hands.’* 

H(‘re follow some details which refer to the same matter as la reported 
on Exhibit 15c. 


Exhibit 16 

Envelope— Mr, F By waters, P & 0 R.M S. “ ATorea,’* Port Said. 

LPoHtmai*k — ^London, February 22, 1922, 5 p.m.] 

Darlint, I’vo bouu beastly ill again this week— only wi^ a otW tto, but 
it was a pretty rotten one, pains all over me I caught it from him, I asaea 
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him when he had his if he would sleep in the little room and he said “ No, 
you never catch my colds, I always catch yours so wo remained as we 
were and I caught it badly 

Darlint iii a hundred years you*d never guess what happened on Sunday 
— ^I’ll tell you, but you mustn’t laugh I was given my breakfast m bed, I 
think he was feeling sony about not sleeping alone when I asked him, so 
did that 

Darlingest boy, it is four whole weeks today since you went and there is 
still another four more to go — wish 1 could go to sleep for all that time and 
wake up just in time to dress and sit by the fire, — ^waiting for you to come 
in on March 18, I dont think Id coire to meet you darlmt it always seems 
so ordiiiary and casual for mo to see you after such a long time — in the 
street, I shall always want you to come straight to our home and take me 
in both your arms and hold me for hours — and you can’t do that in the 
street or a station can you dnrliiit I think Bill is leaving Bombay today I 
wonder if you have played any matches and I wonder and want to know 
fio much who lias won 

Darlint, did anything happen in Bombay — or did any kind of con- 
versation happen whatever relorring to me at all. I felt terribly lonely all 
this week, darlint — a kind of ** dont care, cant bother to fight ” sort of 
a feehng. 

Im just waiting for a gorgeous long letter horn you when will it come, 

I suppose not for a long time yet, I do so want you to talk to me today, I 
keep on looking at you to make you talk, but no words & not even thoughts 
will come 

I am looking now darlint, hard at you and I can hoar you say ** dont 
worry Ohero ” to Poidi. 

Darlmt, pleased, happy, hopeful and yet sorry— thats how I feel, can 
you understand^ Sorry that Tve got to remain inactive for more than 
another whole month, and I had thought by that time I should be seeing 
you for just as long and every iimo you wanted me However, for that 
glorious state of existence I suppose we must wait for another three or four 
months Darlint, 1 am glad you succeeded Oh so glad I cant explain, 
when your note came I didn^t know how to work at all — all I kept thinking 
of was your success— and my ultimaio success 1 hope. 

I suppose it isnt possible for you to send it to me — ^not at all possible, 
1 do so chafe at wasting time darlmt He bad a cold last week and didnt 
go in, but came up to moot mo about 5 Of course I didnt know he was 
coming and it was funny — our Aloiikoy was on my desk— which must have 
been and Im confident was noticed 

Miss I*rior told him wc had not worked after 6 smeo last year and 
he mentioned this to rao — as much as to say “ How do you account for 
saying you worked late sonio weeks ago ” I idnt offer any explanations. 

On the evening that I told you wo had words— about you— he asked 
me for your address which I gave liim and which he wrote m liis note 
book, he also asked mo what had happened to the Xmas greeting letter 
you sent and when I said X kept it ho said “ Why, you never do keep 
letters from people’* so 1 answered “I ko]>i it for bravado, 1 know youd 
mipn it and know I had kept it and ono of those days ask me for it.” 

He also said Have you anything whatever belonging to him— any- 
thing mind you ” (I knew ho meant our monkey) I have nothing wh^ 
over belonging to him I said — darlint it wasn’t a lie was it, because the- 
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monkey belongs to tw doesn’t it and not to you or to me, and if it was a 
lie I dont care, I'd tell heaps and heaps and heaps to help you even tho 
I know you don’t like them 

Darlint that reminds me you said in one of your letters ** It was a he 
and Peidi I hate them,” abort something I had or had not told you and 
I forget which, but I am sure I told it to help us both 

That hurt ever such a lot when I read it darlint, it hurts so much 
that I couldn’t talk to you about it at the time 

Darlint, do you think I like telling them, do you think I don’t hate it, 
darlint I do hafe this life I lead — ^hate the lies hate everything and I tell 
so many thats what hurts — ^it hits home so hard — if only I could make an 
absolutely clean — fresh start— it would all be so different — ^Id be so different 
too dailint and we’re going to start a new fresh clean life together soon 
darlint, arent we tell me we are, tell me you aie confident — positive we are, 
I want telling all the time — to make me hope on 

Darlmgest boy, this thing that I am going to do for both of us will 
it ever — at all, make any f.iffcrence between us, darlint, do you understand 
what I mean Will you ever think any the Jess of me — not now, I know 
darlint — but later on — ^pcihaps some years hence — do you think you will 
feel any different — because of this thing that I shall do 

Darlint — if I thought you would Id not do it, no not even so that we 
could he happy for one day even one hour, Im not hesitating darlint — through 
fear of any consequences of tho action, dont think that but I’d sooner go 
on in the old way for years and years and years and retain your love and 
respect. I would like you to write to me darlmt and talk to me about 
this 


Exhibit 20 

Envelope — ^Mr. F. Bywaieis, P & 0 RMS. ” Korea,” Plymouth 
[Postmark — ^London, E.O., 14 Mar, 1922,] 

Don’t you think this is funny darlmt’ Mr. Lestor, the old man, is 
failing fast, and hardly knows anyone now 

lie doesn’t know mo Avis was over to tea tho other day, and was 
toasting some Sally Lnns in front of their fire, and he said to her — “ I don’t 
know who tho lady of this house is, but she is a beautiful woman, and such 
a good woman to her husband ” I don’t know whothci I feel honoured or 
otherwise 

ll(* IS moving to new offices in Eastcheap next week, and hencolOfcaiSard 
will use Foncliuich Street Station More bad luck darlint, wo noveriseSlhv, 
to have any good, do wo’ I’ve got 10/- each way on a horse to-diiy, it’s 
supposed to bo a coit, but I don’t expect it will win, because I’ve backed it. 
Before I forget— can you let me know about what time yon wiU arnve m 
London on 18th Wo lu'o genng to a party at Mrs Birnages on that day, 
and if you were in early I might squeeze an hour to be with you. 

On Sunday tho 19th we and Avis are going to Sf-aniford hill to dinner 
— wo shall arrive at L’pool St at 12.22 and catch tho 10 37 or 11,7 p.m 
back from Liverpool St. at night Dailingest boy, when you do got to 
London — if I don’t see you until you want to see me — you won’t do as you 
did before, will you’ please, pour nioi. We’ll want all the spare money you 
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have to ‘‘celebrate” at least I’m hoping we will. Yon’re not going to 
do anything this time, without me are you? You can’t imagine how I’m 
looking forward to the first time we — ^not, quarrel, but are cross with one 
another— then ‘ the making up. ’ 

You are going to love me always aren’t you — even when you’re cross 
with me, and when you are I’ll ruffle all your hair lots of times until you 
have to melt — and smile at me — then you’ll take me in both your arms and 
hold me so tight I can’t breathe, and kiss me all over until I have to say 
“ Stop, stop at once.” 

Why do you say to me “ Never run away, face things and argue and 
beat everybody.” Do I ever run away? Have I ever run away? and do 
you think I should be likely to now? That’s twice this trip, something 
you have said has hurt. You will have to kiss all that hurt away — ’cos it 
does really hurt — it’s not sham darlint. 

I’m not going to talk to you any more — I can’t and I don’t think I’ve 
shirked have I? except darlint to ask you again to think out all the plans 
and methods for me and wait and wait so anxiously now — for the time when 
we’ll be with each other — even tho’ it’s only once — for “ one little hour ” — 
our kind of hour, not the song kind. 

and Just to tell you 

(Peidi) Loves you always. 

Since finishing my letter to you I have a confession to make. — 

To-day I’ve been into the Holborn Bestaurant — ^no don’t be cross dar- 
lint, not to lunch — 


I got off the ’Bus at Southampton Bow to go and pay the piano account 
and ran into Mr. Derry outside the Holborn Best. Do you know whom I 
mean? The “ White Horse ” man. 

He wanted me very much to have lunch with him there, and I only got 
out of doing so by saying I had mine. However I consented to go into the 
buffet with him and had a guinness with a port in it, and two ports after- 
wards — so with nothing to eat since 9 p.m. last night you may guess how I 
felt when I got back here, oh I forgot to say I had a lb. of French almonds 
as well — ^he knows from previous experience that I don’t like chocolates. 
You’re not cross are you darlint? No, you musn’t be, not with Peidi. 


A note from you this morning darlint, it bucked me up ever so. I 
can’t say for certain that I shall be at 168 any time after 5.30. It depends 
on how busy we are. If you wire me “ Yes ” I will go to Penchurch Street 
and wait until you come. If you wire “ No ” I’ll wait until I hear further 
from you — perhaps you could ’phone me— Bill got home at 3 p.m. — perhaps 
you will too — I’m impatient now— if only I could shut my eyes and then 
open them,, and find it was Friday night. 

r-' , , 

I have sent off to you to-day two parcels — one small and one large per 
pels, post. Let me know if you receive them, I wasn’t expecting you to 
get in early — or I could have posted them a day 'before. 

Oh darlint, even the looking forward hurts — does it you ? every time I 
think of Friday and onwards ,my inside keeps turning over and over — 
all my nerves seems like wires ' continually quivering. 
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The “ non-stop ” for Thursday is ofE Thank God or anybody Reg 
has i^one to Derbyshire and Avis*s partner is down with the ’flu, 1 am 
glad — even so — at any rate I shan’t be tired to death when I see you — all 
Wednesday — all Thursday and all Friday and then — The Fates — our luck 
will decide Peidi 


Eemcmber how I’ve been looking forward and when you remember— 
you’ll be able to wait just a littlo longer, eh darlint^ 

Tins IS Friday and on Monday I’m expectmg a huge mail from you — 
you’ll have hT-d all my letters — and if you are not able to talk to mo 
darlmt, at least you’ll be able to answer all my questions — ^now just keep 
up to scratch or I’ll be cross, no I won’t, I don’t think I could be somehow — 
“ cross ” wouldn’t be tho right word — ^it would nioie often be “ hurt ” 

Whon we wore at Mrs Manning’s her sister aslsed him to go over there 
the following Sat. and v/hon she asked me I hesitated, so she said I’ve 
already asked Peicy, and he said “ Yes,” so of course I did I’ve mentioned 
this to him in front of all at 231, and he didn’t question it, hut a few days 
later said “ he wasn’t going ” — ^he wouldn’t have me making arrangements to 
go anywheie without first consultmg him, and obtaining his consent The 
nest morning I sent Beatty a card saying it was impossible to keep our 
promise to see her on Sat In the afternoon I went home and had a general 
clean up everywhere The sun was shinmg in the windows beautifully — 
it was a typically English sjiiing day and I did so want to bo in the park 
with yon darhnt He didn’t come home till 5 50 p m darlmt I do hope 
you don’t mind me relating to you all these trivial little incidents that 
happen I always feel I wanted to talk to you about them 

Gordon was staying m Ilford last week end, and was on my tiain 
on Monday morning His greeting was “ I never got that cigarette case 
you promised me at Xmas ” and my reply was “ I did not have a new one 
then, and haven’t still — ^but when I do you shall have tho blue one ” I 
have heard darlmt that the Stoll film Syndicate have secured the rights to 
show ** Way down East ” in Suburbia — so we may be able to see it together 
after all We’re going to Bessie’s to dmner this Sunday and then follows 
Monday, when I shall hear from you, such a big budget I hope. I’ll write 
again after the week end darhnt 

Au Revoir 


Peidi. 


I saw Bill on Friday darlmt He looks very thin I think — ^m the face. 
Bombay and you were not mentioned at all— that horse I backed lost of 
course. Will you tell me how many letters you have got at Marseilles. 
Wod. the last day for postmg was fearful here — gales and snow storms, 
and I believe the next day no Channel boats ran at all I liope nothing 
wont astray I wrote tlmee letters and one greeting, posted separately 
Enclosed are some cuttings that may bo mteresting I think the “ red 
hair one is true m parts— you tell me which parts darlmt The Kempton 
cutting may be mtorestmg if it’s to be the same method Altho* it’s Monday 
darlmt, the mail from Marseilles is not yet in, I’m expecting it every 
moment, I wish it would hurry up and come I will put this away now until 
you have talked to mo, and then I will be able to talk to you for another 
long time. 
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The mail came in 12 noon, and I thought I would be able to talk to you 
after then— but I don’t think I can. Will you do all the thinking and 
planning for me darlint — for this thing — ^be ready with every little detail 
when I see you — ^because you know more about this thing than I, and I am 
relying on you for all plans and instructions — only just the act I’m not. I’m 
wanting that man to lean on now darlint, and I shall lean hard — so be 
prepared. 

In this case I shan’t be able to rely wholly on myself, and I know you 
won’t fail me. I can’t remember if I only sent one letter to Port Said, if it 
was a very long one perhaps there only was one, but even if there wasn’t^— 
it doesn’t matter much, does it? There would be no identification marks in it 
either for you or me, and the loss of one letter seems such a small thing 
when you and I are looking forward to such big things darlint, this time! 
Yes ! About “ The Slave.” I didn’t know what to make of that girl— yes 
I think she is possible — perhaps and apart from being happy with her body 
—he was quite happy seeing her with those jewels. They were 2 similar 
natures — -what pleased him — pleased her — ^not English at all, either of them. 
She stooped low — ^to get back that Emerald — ^but darlint wouldn’t all of us 
stoop low to regain something we have loved and lost. I know hers was 
without life, but that was because she had never lived herself and she 
didn’t live did she? not in the world as we know living — she just existed 
in her casket of ‘‘ live things,” as she knew them. I don’t know if you will 
understand this, it seems a bit of a rigmarole even to me. I asked you 
in one of my letters it seems ages ago, whether I should send you a book 
to Norwood, or keep it for you — you never told me, . When you read my 
letters do you make a mental note of all the questions I ask ^cu. I doidt 
think you do, because I seem to have asked you heaps and heaps of things 
that you never mention. Darlingest boy, when you get my letters and have 
read them are you satisfied? Do you feel that I come up to all your 
expectations? Do I write enough? Just don't forget to answer this and 
also don’t forget I won't, I won't, I won't let you bully me. 

Why not go to 231 darlint, I think you ought to go as usual, it would be 
suspicious later if you stopped away without a reason known to them and 
there is not a reason is there ? You haven’t fallen out with Bill have you ? 
What about Dr. Walis’s case . . ^ you said it was interesting but you 

didn’t discuss it with me. Darlint, about making money — ^yes we must 
somehow, and what does it matter how — when we have accomplished that 
one thing — we are going to live entirely for ourselves and not study any 
one except ourselves? Of course I’d not like to sacrifice any one that has 
been or ever still is dear to me — ^but I’ve no other scruples darlint — except 
actually robbing my own flesh and blood and perhaps one or two persons 
that are even dearer to me than my own flesh and blood. Yes. It must be 
done — we must get up high darlint not sink lower or even stop where we 
are — I’d like to see you at the top — feel that I’d helped you there — perhaps 
darlint in my heart right deep down I don’t want to stop in a hat shop 
always — if things are different. If they were to remain as they are now — 
yes I should — it takes me out of myself but when we are together — ^I’ll 
never want to he taken out of myself because myself will be you as well 
and we can’t ever be parted can we ? If we have to be in person we shan’t 
be in mind and thought. About that flat — I’m afraid its going to be 
difficult to get one unfurnished — ^they ,all seem to be furnished — I’ve been 
looking for a long time now, Darlint could I get a furnished one at first 
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until you come home next time and look for an nnfuinished ono in the mean- 
time. I don’t want to fmnish it all by mysolC 1 want >on to bo \yith me, 
everything wo do must be together in future and yoa soo darluit it 
have in it everything I like and perhaps lots of things you don’t li3:o TJi,it 
mnsn’t be— If I want something I like and you don’t then i<u‘ that one 
thmg . . you must have something that you like and 1 doiiT This is 
right, isn’t it? It must always be “ give and take ” liotwcon us, no mis- 
understandings about trivial things — darlint plain words perhaps liaril ones 
bat nevertheless plain ones tlioy’re always the easiest io light and i.hen 
we’re pals again 

(Part of leltor apparently missing here — conLiiiucnl — not over llio object 
jewels ” but over other things . take for instance Ambition — social 
and otherwise Yes, I can imagine her real — ^but Aulirey — I could sbako 
him — ^no go — ^no mitiative of Ins own — ^just standing and looking on at other 
people calmly taking what could have been his, away in front of his eyes 
— oh fin asr.— nothing more I agree with you over Amoau lie could have 
had her — ^with jewels — ^but he didn’t read her quick enough when ko did, 
it was too late I tliiuk Sir Eouben — ^yon seem hard on him for his spite 
on Cary 11 — over his first wife — ^but I suppose its natural darlint — 1 oup]>oso 
all of us right down deep would hke to hurt someone when we have been 
hmt. 


Exhibit 20a 

Extract from The Daily Mml^ 10th March, 1922, page 7, column 7 


With headnote — 

“Girl’s Death Riddlo. 

“ Tales of London Night Life 
'* Beautiful Dancer Drugged. 

“ Visit to a Chinese Restaurant ’* 

Then follows a report of the inquest held on the 9th of March in the 
course of which Mx Oswald, the West London Coroner, addressing the 
jury on the opening of the inquest said, that it was suspected Miss Kempton 
died from cocaine poisoning, and he had been also told there was a suspicion 
of cyanide of potassium 

The inquiry was adjourned till 17th April for an examination of the 
ronieiits of the stomach to be made by Dr. Spilsbury 


Exhibit 50. 

Darlingest Boy, This will be the lost letter to England— I do wish it 
wasn’t, I wish you were never going away any more, never going to leave 
me — want you always to be with me 

Darlint, about the doubt— no Tve never really doubted— but I do like 
to hear you reassure me ... I like you to write it . . so that I can 
see it in black and white and I always want you to say, “ Please do believe 
darhnt that I don’t really doubt ... its just a vain feeling I have 
to hear you say things to me . nice things— things that you mean 
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. . which mosi; people flon*t 1 wonder if you under.>UTid Iho feeling 

— perhaps you don’t — but 1 nlway* say and think . nd believe nobody on this 
earth is sincere . except Uic one man — f7/c \ ko i. run" 

Pride of poftsofisioii is a nice fueling don’t yoa thnik dsirlint— when it 
exists between you and mo. 

I seiit you the bool^s darlint» ail I felt ?.ozUt reading ... I 

hope you’ll think of mo when you’re reading them iiiid 1 ho]ic >oifll talk to 
mo about them. 

After tonight I am going to die not really but ])Ut on the 

mask again dailint until the 26th May — doo. ri’t it r,eeni year.* and years 
away*'' It docs to ino and I’ii hope and hope all the tuna {net l’I« ii-Air 
have to wear tho mask any more after ibis uii*e Will you hope an I 
and wish too dailint Iiour moi 

This tune really will bo the not you v/ilJ go away . . like tJiingn are, 

won’t it^ Wo said it befojo dailint 1 knoA' i nd we failed . brl Ihcrtj 
will bo no failure Lius next time dailuit, there luuutn’t l»o . . I’m telling 
you . . it tilings are the Hu.iiie again tlitu -’m going with yoif 

wherever it is . . if its to sea I’m c'oinitig too and u ii. to 

novlieru—I’m also c(»ming darlint You'll ri“ver bavo me behind again, 
novtr, unless things are dilfereut 

I’ve sealed up your onvolopes and put them av'.ny f did not l'»ok at 
them —except at a small slip of pnpor I found in oru* of the i^ninll pocdcelii. 
I did read that -and then pul It with tho otlierr-did you know il was 
there darlint — it wa.s ehout a ohaw'’- a papercJiaoc I think and a roipnit 
not to bo wakened early. 

T’m bogniiuiig to think I’m ralhir silly to have ashed you f»>r lh»*ni - 
beeaiiso you do Jove me--! know iliat-lh> you think 1 am mlly'*^ 

1 slept oil your lett(*r Iasi night daiHnt unopened I laid no ehanco to 
road it but got up ut <ju.i.rU‘r to mx this morning to do w>. D.irlint you 
can’t imagine wliat a plciiaun^ it is for mo to lead Himeihing that you have 
written. I can’t deMuiho u> Lant night dm hut 1 didn’t think of you 
(Uecauso y<ai onoo told me ii<d. to) hut I liope >mu vv<‘H‘ thinking of me. 
Its much Iwuder to bear wiuui you’n* in Kiigkiiid Ih.iii wlien you’ro away. 
This inuKi be au revoir now d.trhnt in tint Ileih at all (AM'nts not in the 
spirit Kh ! We are never apart iii tliai 

Jlore's luck to you m oveiythiiig i‘i,peeially in Iho thing ooneeriiing 
two halves' -one ol whom lu 

Pliiii)/. 

1 always do and always will love you Nvh.dever happem’t. 


JCxhibit 17 

Envelope Mr. V. nywate:***, I*. ^ 0 ** :Mor(*a,” Itomhay. 

[Postmark— Loudon, I Apk, 22, 2.r-50 pm.) 

I behove X iiioufficiently slampetl the lirat Alarseille letter J iient. If I 
<U(1 darlint I over so sorry. 1 hato doing anything likf^ Hint. You know 
doiit you. 

1 tliink I’hursday was tho worst day and night 1 ever remember. All 
day Jong f was thinking of the previous Thursday, and e.oiii rest iug my 
feelings, ouo day with tJio other » Uio foulings of inkmne e:»oiti*ruent ami 
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those of deep depression, and then when night came it was worse — it was 
awful. I was fighting all night long to keep your thoughts with mo darlint 
I felt all the tune that you were not with me— didnt want to bo Just 
had withdrawn yourself, and try as I would I couldn’t bring you back 
Darlint, tell me what was happening on Thursday 1 cried and cried and 
cried, until 1 eventually went to sleep, but 1 had heard the clock strike five 
before I did so, and then Friday morning 1 saw your sister and she just gave 
me one of those looks that are supposed to wither some people and then I 
felt that the whole world was up against mo and it wasn’t really much 
good living Still, that fit of deprofsion is on me and I cant shako it off 
Perhaps on Monday when the mail is m I shall fool bucked up a bit ; also 
I got your complaint badly since Thursday — all my teeth ache and my head 
and neck Is yours better now darlint^ I hope it is Lily had a dream 
the other day that the Birnagos came to 168 to warn me that ho -was going 
to murder mo— as he had found out I had been away from homo for a night 
with a fair man (her expression). 

Sho didnt know any more than this as she woke up On Wednesday 
I met Harry Benton and he told me he was giving up his flat and going to 
live at Woodford — did I know any one that wanted it— 

Darlint it is just the thing we wanted I do wish 1 had boon able 1o 
take it just three rooms unfurnished 35s. per vreck including oloetnc light, 
in Moscow Court, Kensington. Its a very nice one I practically chcise it for 
him myself two years ago That boy’s fearfully ill roally The J)oct()r 
has ordered him to live in the country else consumption through Ins shoulder 
wound, will take hold of him We went to lunch at ** Wancliostcr,” but I 
only had one hour darlint, and a wretched man sat near mo who abso- 
lutely reeked of scent It was overpowering I can understand a woman 
using such a lot, but a man — oh i its beastly To-day I’m going homo to 
entertam Dad He is coming to dinner and to help him with a job after 
and Mother and Avis are coming up to tea Darlint, this writing is awful 
1 know I hope you will understand it I know you’ll understand mo, and 
how I’m feebng Ive goc to get thro that weekend again. 

Au revoir until Monday darlint I wish you could say ** I love you 
chene ” 

Thank you 20 times darlint — ^the mail is m and I’ve got such a budget. 
I wish we weren’t quite so busy — ^Its Easter week — and usually the busiest 
week m all the year and it seems as if its going to live past its reputation 
this year 


Before 1 talk to you about your letters darlint, 1 want to say one or 
two things that I forgot last week, When Avis came over on Wed. although 
it was 11-30 before she went he insisted on seeing her to the tram and 
when I offered to come with him he was most emphatic in his ** No.” 1 
expect he wanted to ask her about you— had she seen you? Did she know 
if I had etc? I didnt ask her anything about it and she volunteered no 
information Also, you remember her telling me you had a diamond ring 
on— she added on his engagement finger.” I said, Why, is he engaged? 
and she said ” Probably. He was always knocking about with some girl 
or other before he knew me, and now he doesn’t see me and he probably 
does the same.” 

1 do laugh at some of the things that are said. A thought has just 
struck me— may I ask you? Yes, of course I may. Darlmt, has your 
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head ** turned again to its proper place *’? £ thought of the expression 

“ she has absolutely turned your head,” and really dailmt I can*t possibly 
imagine anyone, ” turning your head ” if you didn’t want it to be turned — 
let alone me — therefore the only conclusion I liave come to is that, if it is 
turned, you wanted me to turn it and only I can turn it back again. Bo 
yon want it turned back again ^ 

I saw hloUy this morning — darlint if you ::.a\v her you say at once — the 
same as you did about the girl in the ** Strand ” Do you remember? 
What 19 she doing to herself’ She looked awful! — her face and lips arc* 
rouged terribly and thick black lines pencilled under her eye-T — and Iier 
face IS fearfully thm fallen in under the cheek bones l^erhapia its working 
m the West end She certainly looks years older than her yuats and I 
shouldn’t say she was pretty now — Oh darlint 1 do think it is a shame 
don’t you? 

Darhngest hoy, I’m so horry you thought 1 was silly — ^about those things 
from Australia— da ihnt — although 5 know — 1 fool I am— ! ditlii’t want you 
to think 50— but you do and I feel \ior*se I feel aniall and petty and truly 
darlint I did not want them from any feidiiigs of jealousy that J might 
entertain 

I’m not jealous— certainly not of her— d{irlinl~-t thought, perhaps you 
wouhlu’t give them to me— 1 thoug‘'4i you might f.ay No I wtin’i give them 
to you — but I will destroy them.” a»id when you did give them to me 1 
loved you such a lot— nioie and more ami more every time I thought about 
it. 


About that Thuuday-had there been ariywheie to sbip lu Ilford- 1 
should have said, ” Take mo there, / wnH go homo ” ami you wviuid have 
said, ” Yes 1 will ” hut darlint before wo hud arrivetl at the Hotel, I 
should have thought about thuigs and so would you and I can hear you bay 
just when we reach the door ” l^eidi, you’re going homo ” pour moi j»if>t 
this onco darlint and 1 should have gone. 

Darlint you’re noi. and ii<wer will bo 8ati»fit»d with half and I don’t 
ever want to give half -all every ouneo of mn that lives in you. 

You. say you’re sorry for some* things t.hat happened. Yes ! f suppose 
I am in a way but darhni, 1 feel 1 don’t do cn4)ugh. I want to show yon 
how large my love is and when it is .somi*thing you want an<1 yon do want 
it just at that nioniout don’t you '-I want to give it you -I want to stillle 
all my own feelings for you. 

Darlingest boy you said to me ** May no Peidi, say No ” on 'Ihursday 
didn’t you— but at that, rvty moment you didn’t wish me li> say ” No ** 
did you’ You felt you wanted all me in exchange for all you. I krwiw 
this— felt this — and wouldn’t say ** No ” for that very reason. 

Half an hour afterwards or perhaps even ten minutes aftorwards you'd 
really have wanted mo to say ” No ” hut not at tJiat espcKuall nmimmt. 

Darlint I fool that I never want to withhold anything from you- if 
you really want it and one of tlieso days youro going to tench mo to give till 
and everything quite voluntarily -areiit you’ IMeaso darlint, 

Darlint I do know how much you do love me- diow much I love, you and 
I’m pleased too because its a lot for mo and a lot for you. Its such a lot it 
hurts — terribly haid sometimes— just when I think and think and hope 
without much thought of that hope ever being realised. 
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About the watch I’m so so glad it keeps good titno and Uint you Jilwayo 
wear it — ^1 always want you to—go to sleep on it darlint, please ])oiu* nioi — I 
always wear something you gave me now — both by day and »t ingbt What 
If* it^ do you know I svpposo a way the bfu'bor wut* right darhnt — 
he does know you better than I do — that jiart of you that lives on slilpt- 
but I know yon — the inside part that nobody else isot's— or kp<)\\\; and I 
dont want them to yet awhile at any rate 

I do hope youre feeling better now darlint, m one of yoiu UTlert. you 
say you have had a tough fever — oh dariiiifc — dont go and get lU — it» will wm’ry 
me such a lot because I cunt be with you Do try and not [*/'* dl yiour 
nioi darlingest ho;, 

When i inarki'i the pfurgrapli about photos in bVliy, 1 I’ertuinly was 
tliinkiiig of my photo — dont be cross — altho you say you lilro tlioni darlint 
I dont really — especially that one that I look so fat in Tear it up please 
To please me and then tell me yon have done so. You can keep one 
I dont mmd tliat one so much but I dont really like it and 1 IhiU* the other 
one Of course by now you will h^ave finished Felix Vou wont like M rs. 
Ismay, although you taid previously that you thought you would \ou also 
say she wants to tell Felix she lakes drugs but hasn*t the eournge to You 
will also have found out by now that tins is wrong That is the l.u.t thing 
on earth she wauls to tell anyone 


Dailiugeitl boy uo%er mind about the news being Mii’iuiiy ^ It is you 
talking to me and that is all I want and if it is ordinary it is inierf. pen, rd 
with little bits that are’nt ordinary Hiat are for nio only — ^imeli bii-s—ii*' 
" I love you — always Ohere *’ and ** Tm always with you ui thought 
Ohere '* — ^that shows darlint that even ihoiigii you wrile uhoufc ordinary 
things you are thinking of extraordinary things My letters luust always 
appear ordinary to you in most parts if you think like that, but I have to 
toll you everything that happens I f<eJ 1 must. 1 always want to and 
those thmgs are always ordinary to me. Things are always the seme- the 
same old round — ^unless you are in England and then its a diliereuf world - 
a joyous world that hurts at the same time 


You say you thought you wore going to hear uothing from me except 
that first letter, and you felt that is all you deserved Darlint, to me such 
a thing is never a thought really Whatever I feel about not hearing from 
you at any time, I thinlc would never influence me to not write you. All 
I think and fool — if I want to — and darlint I always want to 1 Iniow 1 
said once that “ I’d never talk to you again *’ — but darlint you really dont 
think I mean it do you because I dont. If I didnt hear from you for a 
whole trip — unless you told me not to— 1 should still talk to yon and try 
to do my share if I felt I w anted to 

Darlint if you dont dcitfrvp a thing (and I dont think that will really 
over be) you will always know that because you dont deserve it -you will 
always got it Does this sound contrary? Mother wasnt cross a bit about 
the Cigarettes in fact she laughed it off as a huge joke and said 1 had three 
yesterday and they didnt hurt me. Yes darlint about the writer and K 5, 
1 did laugh to myself— thats why 1 told you but ] dont like laughing by 
myself. I want you to be there to laugh with me. 

Just, those bttlo jokes all to ourselves 
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^'es, you are a bully — but i,ometiniti' — only some times I like it. I 
III f heiTig told to do tli'i. }>y you I didnl like you lo bully me about a wpt 
fi»‘ tofljT tlio’, d.u’.linl 


1 read !ue copy io ycrr AIolL(U' aud thouf^lit vdien I wa®. l.'ft^'dlng it 
{■ pcdefrL.',l lie on Vv'ben li‘* !*'■ Wiitinji tliss and I am tlic only oii^ 
that CUT feicli hii-T doi/i' ?irt wboii “f cniuo to llie last tv,o parjc'niphs I 
tlw/ u;’!*. ‘‘ tl»r. fijto li':'- lUo bo^, I bnov.'- -not lilie tbo fr,boli *’ i in gl.'d 
you M.rteneJ a bit 

I have returned copy—thrnl: yon dariint Tbe pn't th.’t burl uiofit 
“ that womaii ” 

I could Lear the tone lu ’A'hnli it was said and *i hurt*! inch a lot -1 
lud to cry aHbo I lri<M- lo didn’t ^ou i U me that on 

Tljuraday? tliere vronir: hav( been tim'» ilion fo>* yiju to L* - ?*ll t*i it hurl 
awuy and now T *hj*,U retain 't nn‘il you com** ba»l: ricjiiio 

You didn’t monhon anythin;? about ^.h£l^ 5 wrote rej^ipsliP'? yon/ F5ist< " 
Wliy not'* 

D'wbn<?eiiL Ixiy- is she your Motliei* any pidyi of ’ Iictlier * Tm no 

good,” and iT slio ui lies she rr*y iighi lo jiubjje rne Wl eMe v she or an>- 

oiio I knew v.ev good <»'* b.ni I ‘ lioiildirt j.oige tbirn 

OarliTit I love you c.i’ch lot j luid lot*, and tin* nudi today ivuih' ’} more 
— by that mail 1 kocvv ;,<»ii 1o\<hI jm* oiori* more tie* » ^ou did 

It must he an levoir iinlil Alien nov^ -de luu. fa in* yon h. ’,e in w*.! 
such a lonf> time lo tidk with me hut dnrhnt i am nhvays \mI!i 5 on wonde** 
iiV{ what you ere doing am* peling ai.«I lovn g )oii eve>y ni'Uule of alvvay 

'mni 

Dont keep thiK piece. 

Alxmt tho Man woiipaiii’ do yon mean oik* saying Vei. oe No, Ineanw 
I Jiant .M<*‘id it del Inti I’m not going (o L‘g any more until sou loine had 
i mido up rriy rnimi ahoiit. tlin lart ’{hurtiday 

ife was ieliing his Mother ete. (he eircuriit tam'i'U nf nn, ** r'und.i/ 

inopuing enotipade ” and ho puLs gie.it jtree.» on iho fact <»f tin* te.i ini.fmit 

bitter “as if f ome.tliing hud been put in it ’ he nayn Now 1 thini' wliJ 
ever elso I tiy it in again will still ta^te hitter Ik* will reeogni‘e it and b* 
more sunpicioin* sldl and if the cjiuintity ia still not suceoiiHful - it will injin* 
any clisnco 1 may have m trying whon you (onu* hotne 
l>o you uiMlersUmi •* 

It thought a lot about what you suul of ilaii. 

ilarlint, don’t (. 1 * 11^1 him I don’t nunri don’t him anything becau.'>e 
1 snow you never would --What I ims'in is don’t let him ho suspicious of 
you regarding that — hoeausi' if we wei-c nuceu-'-fuI in the ueiion* dariint 
circomutanccs may afterward i make us want many friends- 01* helpers and 
wo must have no ouemics- «»»* even pi*ople that Know a little Uh> much. 
Romemhor tho saying, A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 

Dariint wc’ll have no oi’w Uf help us in tho world /low and we miiHnf 
make enemies uii necessarily. 

lie nays—to Ids ficople he fought and Fought with hiniKclf l«* kce|» 
oomcious— ” I’ll never di<‘, excopl naturally -I’m like a cat wiUi nim* liver” 
ho said and deiaile<i to them an oedision when he was young and neai),/ 
suffocated by gas fumes. 

I wisli we had not g<it clerlrio light- it would be easy. 

I’m going tM> try Uie gla.ss again oeeiiftionally wlnui it is ^afe Iv * 
got an eleetric light globe this time. 
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Exhibit 18 

Envelope — ^Mr. F Bywaters, P. & 0. B.M.S “ Morca,” Aden 
[Postmarks — ^London, E C , Apr. 24, 1922, 6.30 p.m ; Aden, 7 May, 1922.] 

I think I’ll tell you about the holidays darlint— just what I did— 
do you want to know’ or will you say its all ordinary common place talk— 
I suppose it is — ^but after I have discussed the ordinary things, I may be 
able to really talk to you On Thursday we left at 1 and I went to the 
Waldorf to lunch and stayed on until the dance tea — I only danced once— 
a fox trot— I don’t feel a bit like dancing darlint— I think I must be 
waiting for you. We loft the Waldorf at 6.20 and met Avis at 6 30 and 
went with her to buy a costume — ^getting home about 9. 

On Friday I worked hard all day starting that “ Good Old fashioned 
English housewife’s occupation of spring cleaning,*’ not because I liked doing 
it — or believe m it, but because 1 had nothing else to do and it helped to 
pass the time away. I started about 9-30 and went to wash and dross 
about 20 to 6 — 

Dad took us to the E H. Palace to the Sunday League Concert in the 
evening and we stopped the night at 231 

In return for this I booked for us all at Ilford Hippodrome on Satur- 
day The show was good and a girl— in nurses uniform appearing with 
Tom Edwards sang “ He makes me all fussed up ** 

Of course Avis remarked about you and the song also Molly was sitting 
behind us with another girl and a boy— is she affected m her converHation ? 
She was very much on Saturday and I wondered if it was put on for my 
special benefit 

Avis came back to stay the rest of the holiday with us Bye the way, 
we, (she and I) had a cup of tea in bed on Sunday — we always do whon she is 
stopping with us 

Mother and Dad came over to me to dinner — I had plenty to do. On 
Monday Mr. and Mrs Birnage came to tea and we all wont to tho Hippo- 
drome in the evening Bye the way — ^what is Aromatic 1’incture of 
Opium *’ — ^Avis drew my attention to a bottle of this sealed in the medicine 
chest in your room.* 

I took possession of it and when he missed it and asked mo for it — I 
refused to give it him— he refuses to tell me where he got it and for what 
reason he wants it — so I shall keep it till I hear from you, 

I used the ** light bulb ** three times but the third time — ^ho found a 
piece — so I’ve given it up — ^until you come homo 

Do you remember asking me to get a duplicate of something — I have 
done so now 

On Sunday we were arguing about the price of ** Cuticura ” Avis is 
quite certain when she bought it, not for herself, (her own words) it was 
10^. Mother said when she bought it for you it was 1/- and I said the 
same 

The remark was passed — “ you all in turn seemed to have Iwiight it 
for him ’* 

I had another mysterious parcel this Easter— a large gold foil egg 
filled with chocolate about 2 lbs by the weight — ^still with no word or 


^ Tho loom Bywaters had occupied when he lodged witli the Thompsons.— Kd, 
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even a name attached, posted m the City E.C 2. to 168 1 suppose it*B from 

the same source as the Xmas parcel — ^but 1 haven’t and shan’t acknowledge 
it. What did you think of Edwina’s Shoes ” ^ 

Darhnt, do you like this term of endearment I shan’t toll you why I 
ask, hut you’ll probably notice it one of these days, “ Oarissima.” 

Thank you for sending back the time table, darlint, but why do yon 
think I might want it — ^when you are away — you know very well I shant 
— ^why did you say that’ I understand the wire now — but I certainly didn’t 
read it like that at the time, won’t the Post OfRce put m a full stop mark 
then’ 


I had a funny dream the other nighi* dai lira.— you kmi taKeu nm 
somewhere and saw mo home and peisisted m coming in. 

Eventually you and I slept m your little bed — in the morning T woko 
earl> and went into the big room and found Harold was sleopiri;;^ wifh him 
— ^you were unbolting the front door in your pyjam*is to got out quickly when 
ho came down the stairs, so you %voiit into iNlrs lioster’s rui>ii«. She didn’t 
like it a bit and you thoiniflit you had betfer make a clean bM*'ist ot i(. and 
came up to him and told liini what hud happencf! — there — I 

don’t remember how it wont — in Dad and Woihcr were th»;ic with Inin and 
they had been discussing things and wouldn’t Jot rno slop ih'»rc 1 don’t 
know what became of me or ot you 


I’ve been reading a very very interesting hook, d.irhnt, ! v.,int yini lo 
read it after me mi-u give me your opinion — not just a few lines nnd th*‘n 
“Dismissed” — hnfc your roal opinion of every one of nolo in the book, 
Bead and renioznbor it carefull;^ will you’ pour inoi. 

It’s called “ ^I’he Knntlut Vine ” liy I’obort Uilelienis, und it’s very very 
nice and the subject is int<»resl ing —not lovely — like the “Common Law” 
or “ The Business of Life ” — is’n loo sensual for Unit but “ the one tict ” 
in the book would lead to liours and hours of diKcu:'».sion — iwcn now I have 
hnishod it— I am not .sure whctlier she did rigid ^*r wrong and 1 am not 
sure which man I really hkod— one man was calm slrimg and <‘lean- not 
sensual at all but scdfiNli, very, and the other was ah.solnlely dilferent,- 
sensual, a lover in every sonso of the w<»rd and yet 1 liked him at least 1 
liked heaps of thirigii about him and connected with hini-lofs of hia little 
speeches — actionr. 

You must Udl me eveiy thing you tliiiik about it, it’h rather long 500 
pages und ihoro arc sovoral passages that T liavo marked— soino X have 
quoriod for you to answer others 1 have just marked— because they Itavo 
struck me as being intercMing t«o u», or to mo, I’ni \ery anxious to know 
what you think of it, wliat sliall 1 do with the book’- send it Ui youT 

r think T have never found it so dilficult <o talk to ,^oii before all 
the times you have boon away — 1 am just dried up waiting to see you an<l 
feel you holding inc 

It is Friday now and altho 1 had a mail in from you about 11 t50* 

I still don’t fool like talking darlinfc, I’m not disappointed -not a httlo bit- 
in fact I’m pleaiiod— over so pleased — ^at the diiTorenco when I read all you 
say to mo 1 fool you are with me— just looking at mo and tolling me all 
those things about yourself end it feels lovely darlinfr-so different from 
boforo end T wonder if ifn going to Inst or ilijill I « letter from 
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Plymouth saymg “I’m not going to answer your questions Peidi and I 
don't mmd if you are cross about it ” Youro not going to siiy that any 
more are you’ — darlint plca.se donHy I said I wouldn’t osk again didn’t I, 
but Tm doing so — ^you see, I don’t mind what you think — all 1 Icnow and 

feel 18 that I love you so much must go on asking and asking not* 

mindmg whether my pride is hurt — jilways asking until you consent 

Darlmt do you reinomber uemg very proud onco? I lOiiienfibci* and I 
gave way first — ^wnte a.nd toll me if you rui.pi*ibor the incident aiul what 
it was 

Its not going to happen again tho’ in it’ Mr Carlton said to me at* 
11 30 to-day — “ I have news from your brother for you I wasn’t thinking 
of the mail being in and said “ Bow have you got news’ ’’ and he jiist- 
gave me your envelope. I thought the reinaik rather stiaugo and can't 
quite make out if he really t nought it was from my brother— or was being 
sarcastic. Yon get into Bombay to-day — ^just 6 more weeks — T wish they’d 

fly. 

1 had a doctor’s bill in yesterday — ^I took it in nJJS^^U as it tiaiipened 
so of course 1 kept and shall pay it myself — ^\\ithout saymg it is even in 
and then there can be no question of who’s to pay it can there 
You want me to pay it, don’t you darlint — I shall do so 
Why that passage m your last letter ’i’he last time wo met, we wei(* 
pals, weren’t we Chore’, why tho qut'slion darlinl/ if you hud wanted U> 
write il, you should have <l it uy a hud 

Of course wc wtio jius, wo always arc and always will bo, while this 
Ilf 6 lasts — ^whatever else happens and alters our lives— f(»r bot(.or or for worse 
— ^for either or for both of us wo shall j* I ways renmiii that darhnt— don’t 
ask me the question agijin — it hurts 

On Saturday wc wont to tlio dinner party at the Biinago’s — it was a 
very posh affair foi a private house — full course dinner and she cooked 
everything herself — 1 think slio is awfully clever 

Yesterday I thought I should have gone mad viih faceeclu* — 1 IfK^k 24 
Aspariiis— in 6 lots of 4 durmg the day and made a pillow of thermo/'euo at 
night — I didn’t got a scrap ol sleei> tho* 

Has your pain gone darhnt? I think you must have left il. with mo, 
I thought I might got a letter from Suez to-day otherwise 1 wouhin’t have 
como up to town to-day. 

1 thmk I want you here to take care of mo — it seeiua nioie than over 
before — shall be so ghid when we get nearer the 26th May, juhl tlial darlint 
nothing more * pKTDr. 


ICvhihil ID 

Envelope— -Ml b‘ By waters, P. & 0 liM.S “ MortM,” I’oH Said 
[Postmark— London, EC, May 1, 1922, 6.15 p.m. | 

Darlingest Boy I know, 

If you were to hear me talk now you would laugh, I’m quite positive 
and I should bo angry — I’ve got practically no voice at all — ^just a little 
very high up, squeak. 

It started with a very sore throat and then my voice wont— it doosn*fc 
hurt now— the throat is better but it sounds so funny. I fool like laughing 
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myaelf but altho you’d laugh darlint you’d be very kind wouldn’t you? and 
jiist take care of me. I know you would without asking or you answering— 

but you can answer because I like to hear you say it. 

About those fainting fits darlint, I don’t really know what to say to you. 

I’m beginning to think its the same as before — ^they ^always happen 1st 
“tiling in the morning—when I’m getting up and I wasn’t ill as I should have 
been last time, altho’ I was a little — ^but not as usual. 

What shall I do about it darlint, if it is the same this month— pleasa 
writ© and tell me I want to do just what you would like. 

^ I still have the herbs. 

“I like her she doesn’t swear.” 

This is what you write — do you like her because she doesn’t swear or 
was that bit an afterthought. I’m wondering what you really think of a 
girl — any girl — even me who says — damn and a few stronger words sometimes 
— or don’t these words constitute swearing as you hear it. 

Of course I was glad you did as you did with her. I should ^ never 
b© glad at any other way darlint, whatever the object or the end in view. . 

Talking about “ Felix ” darlint can’t say I was disappointed in the end 
because I didn’t expect very much of him. You say you expected him to do 
a lot for Valevia— I didn’t— he was too ordinary— too prosaic to do any- 
thing sensational — he’d do anything in the world for her if it hadn’t caused 
■comment but when it did — ^he finished. Do you remember the railway station 
scene . when her husband appeared, and took command of the proceedings.^ 
Felix was nowhere and he allowed himself not only to go home, but to be 
ordered to- go home by Mr. Ismay. What were your feelings for Mr. Ismay 
— did you like him? About the word you starred — I can’t say I actually 
know the meaning of the word only of course I guess but you cfiii tell me 
darlint I certainly shan’t ask anyone else. 

Darlint isn’t this a mistake “ Je suis gache, ma pauvre petite amie.” 
This is how you v/rotc it. 

I was glad you think and feel the same way as I do about the ” New 
Forest,” I don’t think we’re failures in other things and we musn’t he in 
this. We musn’t give up as we said. No, w© shall have to wait if we fail 
again. Darlint, Fate can’t always turn against us and if it is we must 
fight it — You and I are strong now We must bo stronger. We must learn 
to be patient. We must have each other darlint. Its meant to be I know I 
feel it is because I love you such a lot— such a love was not meant to be in 
vain. It will come right I know one day, if not by our efforts some other 
way. We’ll wait eh darlint, and you’ll try and get some money and then 
we can go away and not worry about anybody or anything. You said it 
was enough for an elephant. Perhaps it was. But you don’t allow for the 
taste making only a small, quantity to be. taken. It sounded like a reproach 
was it meant to be? 

Darlint I tried hard — you won’t . know- how hard — because you weren’t 
there to see and I can’t tell you all— but I did — I do want you to believe I 

. did for both of us. 

You v¥iH see by my last letter to you I havn’t forgotten the key and I 
didn’t want reminding— I didn’t forget that — altho’ I did forget something 
last time didn’t I altho it was^ only smaH. 

Wo have clianged our plans about Llandudno — it is too expensive we 
are going to Bournemouth July 8th, and while Avis was over last night h© 
asked her to come with us. The suggeBtion was nothing to do with m.e— 
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it was his entirely and altho' I wouldn’t have suggested such a thing for 
the world — I’m glad — because if things are still the same and we do go — 
a third party helps to make you forget that you always lead the existence 
we do. 

Au revoir for the week end darlint. 


The mail was in this morning and I read your letter darlint, I cried— 
I couldn’t help it — such a lot it sounded so sad I cried for you I could 
exactly feel how you were feeling — I’ve felt like that so often and I know. 

I was buoyed up with the hope of the light bulb ” and I used a 
lot— big pieces too — not powdered — and it has no effect — I quite expected 
to be able to send that cable — but no — ^nothing has happened from it and 
now your letter tells me about the bitter taste again. Oh darlint, I do feel 
so down and unhappy. 

Wouldn’t the stuff make small pills coated together with soap and 
dipped in liquorice powder — like Beechams — try while you’re away. Our 
Boy had to have his thumb operated on because he had a piece of glass in 

it that’s what made me try that method again — but I suppose as you say 

he is not normal, I know I feel I shall never get him to take a sufficient 

quantity of anything bitter. No I haven’t forgotten the key I told you 

before. 

Darlint two heads are better than one is such a true saying. You 
tell me not to leave finger marks on the box — do you know I did not think of 
the box but I did think of the glass or cup whatever was used. I wish 
I wish oh I wish I could do something. 

Darlint, think for me, do. I do want to help. If you only knew how 
helpless and selfish I feel letting you do such a lot for me and I doing nothing 
for you. If ever we are lucky enough to be happy darling I’ll love you such 
a lot. I always show you how much I love you for all you do for me. 
Its a terrible feeling darlint to want- — ^really want to give all and everything, 
and not be able to give a tiny little thing — just thro’ circumstances. 

You asked me if Deborah described her feelings rightly when she was 
talking about Kullett making love to her. 

Darlingest, boy, I don’t think all the feelings can be put on paper 
because there are not words to describe them. The feeling is one of repug- 
nance, loathing not only of the person but of yourself — and darlint when you 
think of a man and a woman Jointly wrote that book it’s not feasible that 
the words used would be bad enough to express the feelings. The man 
Author wouldn’t allow the woman Author to talk too badly of Kullett — do 
you think ? I still think that nobody can express the feelings — ^I’rn sure 
I couldn’t — but they are there, deeply rooted and can never be plucked 
out as circumstances now are unless they {the circumstances) change. 
Did you notice any similarity in 2 girls names in two books that you 
recently read and the utter dissimilarity in their natures (I don’t think I 
spelt that word rightly) I didn’t know that you would be in London a 
month this time — altho I had a little idea. 

That month — I can’t bear to think of it a whole four weeks and things 
the same as they are now. All those days to live thro for just one hour 
in each. 

All that lying and scheming and subterfuge to obtain one little hour 
in each day — ^when by right of nature and our love we should be together 
for all the 24 in every day. 
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DarJmL don’t let it be — I can’t bear it all thiu time — ^tbe p^iin geta too 
beary to bear — ^heavier each day — but if things were different what a grand 
life we should start together. Perhaps we could have that one week I 
oonld be ill from shock — More lies — but the last. Eh flarhnt 

Do experiment with the pills while you are away — ploaso darlmt. 

No we two — ^two halves— have not yet come to the end of our tether.** 

Don’t let us. 

I’m sorry I’ve had to use this piece of paper but the pad was empty — 

1 sent the boy for a fresh one and they will have none in until tomoi row. 

We have started on the 5th week of your absence now — t‘ach week seoiiiK 
longer than the last and each day the length of two 

Do you know dailmt that the Saturday I usually have off when yow 
aro homo is Whit Saturday and I shan’t be able to see you nor on the 
Monday following 

Three whole days— and you so near and yet .so far— it musn’t be 
darlmt — we musn’t let it somehow. 

Good bye now darlmt 1 can’t write any mojv Yfiu iiaid you have a 

lump — so have 1 in fact its more lhan a hnnp now 

Good bye until Marseilles next week. I do always Iovb you anti think 
of you I»Kn>r. 


E.\hibit 21 

Shivolopo— Mr E Bywaters, P. 0 U M S. Morea, Maritillef*, Franco. 
fPostmark— Doridon, KG 15 May, ’22, 5 30 p.m.] 

My very own darlingent l>oy, 

1 received tlio mail tl»i,s iimnnng- hut am not going to an.nwer it yet» 
I’ve got sovoval other things 1 w,snt to tell yon, and talk to you as well. 
I had no time to ro.id your letter alone, ,m> wliat do you think 1 did darlnit, 
1 got on the top of a bus— batik seat by myself and wont to Ilyde Pari: 
Corner m my lunch hour and rt-ad it. I eoukln’t slop in in the liineh 
hour— it was such a glorious day in fact it lia,s been a henuliful week erul 
warm and sunny- -quite warm enough to wear very thin 4d<ithe« and not 
CccI cold I do love this weather— it’s not ttK> hot yet—hat (*\en when it is 
I’m not going to grimdile-this winter lia,s been tcnahly long and cold, 
lonely. Do you know d.arlmt I won 30/- on Paiagon in the Gity and Nub. 
ind lost 20/- in each of the 2000 gn.s 1000 gns. and tha Jubilee. Money 
was never made to stop with me. 

When you’ve been in England Jiave you over seen ** Lch H-ouges ct 
NIoirs.” They arc ail ex-s(jldi<‘rs -running a eormert party— like the Go 
iptimists and imporsenating girk as w<dl as men. 

Mon usually drewjed as women e«p(»<iially in evening dress- look 
ddiculous — but these were siilondid— very ch'ver and very funny- 1 di<I 
augh such a hit — it was really dancing throngli the hours. Wc went 
with Mr. and Mrs Biniage, lU* has made Mm an agtmt for the Sun Life 
privately and now draws conirnissiou on any poluues he gets — it has been 
ibuut JD7S0 premiums up to now and he draws !<*/ on sonu* and Vy, on 
ithcrs Miss Prior’s sister loet her husband quite smldenly and as I happen 
»o bo her stamp— Miss Prior asked mo to go up weet and buy some inourti- 
«g for her— a costume- -a silk frock an<I a <‘JotI» frock- gninper- fjioes stock- 
Dgs and gloves It was a nice job, and when 1 got back- -thoro were some 

m 
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widows haiij with veils tit the back aiid nobody luclL’dui^ Mi^s ivioi* hud the 
pluijk to try them on—they all say it is unlucky— so because o£ it bcmg 
unlucky to them I thought it might bo lucky to mo and tried them all on. 

I think they all think terrible things are going to happen to me now — 
but darlini I am laughing I wonder who will bo right, they or 1^ ^.dking 
about bad luck — ^Mother came over to hang fomo clean cuitains^ for :no 
and in moving the dressing table — ^tho cheval glass enmu oil* tho pivot and 
smashed the glass in a thousand piece''— This is supposed to moan bad luck 
for 7 years— I am wondering if its for uc (you and 1) or her. What do you 
think about it? Dailint I’ve bought a shut— cream gabardine— pleated to 
wear with a spoitb coat — ^It looks lovely — arc you pltastd 
Do you know tho skirts are going to be v.orn longer^ 

I shall have to wear mine a wee bit longer — if I don't want luc^ J;o 
hopelessly old fashioned — but it won’t be very much, will you mine’ On 
Friday Mr Eirnage came up and took me out to lunch again. 1 Iclt liini 
at 2 — ^and was astonished when at 4 p ni they said a gentletnan waidod to 
see me upstairs — and on going up found it was him waiting to tal;o ino 
out to tea i went — ^but I didn’t leally want to — shan’t go loo cC'i'n 
darlint You said you were home tor a raoulh this time— docs that mean 
that you are going to sail on the 23rd Juno 

Darlint I hope not — do so want to be with yon — oven if it.*? only for a 
little while on June 27th 1922 Our lirnt real birlliday Are you gcliing 
m on tho Friday again this tune? 

You mentioned about a boy and a girl and a chocolate incident in one 
of your letters — ^you said I smiled and thought a Jot ” wlmt did you 
think— you didn’t tell me and 1 want to know 

Darlingest boy — ^1 like Montehmoni as well as Turknh Delight ‘‘ Cup 
board Love ” did you say^ I am glad you didn’t like Waring— 1 thought 
perhaps you might— just a little— I didn’t a bit 1 was cross with Deborah 
— several times darlint — especially for tending him away that first time but 
1 admired so much the will power she had to do so — didn’t you*-^ You tay 
Deborah ” was wore natural than “ Maria ” No 1 don’t thinlf m - 
they were two very different types — but both were absolutely natural a<*cor<l- 
ing to their mode of living, Deborah was primitive — ^Maria civiJiK'd more 
—but both natural— darlint don’t give “ Maria’s ” pjaco in you to anyone 
else Admire others a* muc/b Imt not morct pour moi — 1 loved Maria ajtd 
I admired Deborah 


I don’t know whether Avis liked tho books or not— but if you asked 
her why she did or did not she couldn’t say, could she do you think — she 
couldn’t discuss each character as we do— she wouldn’t remember enough 
about them— she would only remember the general theme of the book-- 
so why ask. Yes I like Desboro (in the Business of Life) mostly— why 
should we not agree about him darlint— I should like to argue with vou 
over him-Hshall we^ Yes and when’ ^ 


In a book I have just read which 1 am going to lend you there are 
two characters— whom you and I must copy— only if tilings are never got to 
be right dswlmt if they are always as they are now— I want you to 
remember what I have written. I sbaU bo like and do what Dolores does 
and you mu^ do what Cesare docs— Of couriae what I do will be from a 
different motive from Dolores and you must fight like Cesare— but darb'nt 
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widows hatfa with veils at the back and nobody iiieli'dni^ Mi'.s had the 
pluck to try them on — ^they all say it is unlucky — ao because of it being 
unlucky to them I thought xL might be lucky to mo and tnerl them all on 
I think they all think terrible things are going to happen to me now — 
but darlint I am laughing 1 wonder who will be right, they or P Tallcmg 
about bad luck — ^hlother camo over to hang some clean cui tains fo.' me 
and m moving the dressing table— the cheval glass came oil* the pivot and 
smashed the glass in a thoiicand pieces-— This is upyiocd to mean bad luck 
for 7 years — I am wondeuiig ii its for uj (you and i) or her. What do you 
thmk about it’ Darlint I’ve bought a nkirt — cream gabuidinc— -pleaLoii to 
wear with a sports coit — It looic^ lovely— are you ]»leasLd’ 

Do you know the skirts are going to be v;orn longer’ 

I shall have to wear mine a wee bit longer — n I don’t want to he 
hopelessly old fashioned — but it won’t bo very much, will you nnnxl ’ On 
Friday Mr. Biriiago came up and took me out to lunch again, 1 lo't him 
at 2 — and was astonished when at 4 p m. thoy said a gentU*m.in wanted to 
see me upstairs — and on going up fonad it was him waiting to tid.e me 
out to tea 1 vreiit — ^but 1 didn’t really %rant to — shan’t go too often 
darlint. You sc id you were home for a mouth this iimr* — docs that atcan 
that you are going to sail on the 23rd June. 


Darlint I hope not — do so want to bo with you — even if its only for a 
little while on Juiie 27th 1922 Our ilriit real birthday ji\re you ictiing 
in on the Friday again this time If 

You mentioned about a boy and a girl and a chocolate incident m one 
of your letters— you said ‘‘I smiled and thought a lot” what did yon 
think— you didn’t tell me and 1 want to know 

Darlingest boy — like Monlelimont as well as Turkhh Delight ” Cup 
board Love ” did you say’ I am glad you didn’t like Waring— 1 thought 
perhaps you might— just a littlo— I didn’t a bit, I was cross with Deborah 
;p&6veral times darlint— especially for sending him away that first t.nio but 
I admired so much the will power she had to do so-didii’t you? You soy 
Deborah was luorc natural than “Maria.” No 1 don’t think - 
they were two very different types-but both were ahroluiely natural accord- 
mg to then* mode of living Deborah was primitive— Maria civilncd more 
-but both natural-darlmt don’t give “ Maria’s ” place m you to anyone 


I don’t know whether Avis liked the Looks w not-lHt if voa .A. ..I 
her why aho did or did not ahe cooldn’t aay, ooald she do von think *I»b 
discus each Charactor as we doJho ToJ^bS 

*0 the goaoral theme of tho book- 

‘ * ^ ^ Dosboix) (in the Business of Life) mostly— whv 

hillsS ToT “S 

In a book I have just read whioli 1 am gomo to lend von <!./,« 

remember what I have Mwitten I^all be hk« wmt you to 

ta. Dote. ..a ^ 
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don’t ©ver^ let go— keep tight hold— bring up and take care of pour moi 
and then it won’t matter much what happens. I shalL have given you 
something for you only— my all. 

You will probably' wonder what I am rambling about—I shan’t tell 
you I Bhall wait until you read the book and then you will find out for 
yourself. _ To-day its 3 weeks before you’re in England— I’m trying to get 
thro the time— without letting it feel too hard— only I hope yon will hurrv 
to England 


Exhibit 21a. 

Extract from Daily Skelch, 13th May, 1922, columns 1 and 2. 

With headiiote — 

Holiday— Then Death Pact. 

Passionate .Farewell Letters in Seaside Drama. 

“ Women’s Sacrifice.” 

reports proceedings at an inquest held on Georp-e William 
liibbert who was found dead in a gas-filled room at Brigliton-and by his 
side lay Maud Hibbert, wife of his youngest brother, unconscious. 


Exhibit 22. 

Envelope-Mr. F. Bywaters, P. & 0. R.M.S. “ Morea,’* Marseilles, Prance. 
[Postmark— London, E.C., 18 May, ’22, 2.30 p.m.] 

/It mtist be remembered that digitaliii is a cumulative poison, and that 
deadl™"^ harmless if taken once, yet frequently repeated, becomes 


Darlingest Boy, 

The above passage IV© just come across in a book I am reading Bella 
Donna by Eobert Hichens. Is it any use. In your letter from Bombay 
you say you asked a lot of questions from Marseilles. I hope I answered 
them all satisfactory Darllnt. I want to. I want to do always what 
will pleaise you. I can’t remember all you asked. I have nothing to refer 
to everything is destroyed I don’t even wait for the next arrival now 
About the Co-Optimists, I remember the song quite well and dariint, if you 
can ^ only be practically true to me — ^I’d rather not have you at ail and I 
won’t have you. Whats more now I’m the bully aren’t I? but it’s only 
fun dariint— laugh. Yes a lot pouu moi. I’ve heard nothing at all from 
your Mother I’ve seen your sister several times. Darlingest boy you must 
never question me being still here. However hard (even the hardest you 
can possibly imagine) things are, while you still say ‘‘ B B Peidi ” I shall 
hang on— just, because you want me to and tell me to. Don’t ever qu4- 
tion me again. You have often said a thing as a question when you have 
known it is a fact. Why is that Dariint? Don*t ever doubt I’ll always 
love you— too much perhaps but always, and while you say stay I shall. 
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1 shall ask you about the laugh ic the BuiSet, but when shall P I’xn 
not clear about what you write Do you mean me to ask you when I see 
you this time or to wait until things are perhaps different. You say 
“I’m not bullying I’m deciding for you Chere *’ Darlint, that’s what I 
like. Not that hard tone ‘ You musty you shall ’ But the softer tone I 
know you can use especially to me Yes, I like you deciding things for 
me. I’ve done xt so long for myself. Its lovely to be able to leave it all to 
sonirotiG I know will not go wrong— will do the light thing pour moi always. 
You will wont you darlml I lean on you not on myself when you are 
here Now I’ll talk a bit about the books “ Beyond the Shadow ’* I 
did like very much, only it was hardly a possible story do you think. 
Marifiii was an ideal woman and under her circumstances too ideal too un- 
natural too careful of othui peoples’ opinions It reminded mo of the 
book you lent me “The Way of these Women.” Do you remember the 
man and the woman who didn’t take tlieir fate into their own hands 
although they could liave done so easily Too careful of the opinions of 
their so called friends and the world When Geoffrey remembered ho 
sliould have taken her away mastered all her protests and carried her off 
They were made for each other, ho was married to another through iio fault 
of his own He had plenty of the most necessary thing money and he 
just drifted Darlmgest, Betty wasn’t a little fool she loved as much as her 
nature allowed and it wasnt her fault but fate, that Geoffrey didn’t love 
her and because he didn’t (and he knew himself ho didn’t) why did he 
marry her For sensual reasons ihats all — to gratify hinjbelf lie knew she 
worshipped him and he was Battered I didn’t like him very much Marian 
was lovely. The few moments of joy she had with him befoie she died 
could never compensate her for her Ufe utterly spoiled, but darlint “ It i? 
better to havo loved and lost than never to have loved at all ’* kTarian 
would not have liked any to havo told Geoffrey of tho incident before the 
accident He would have asked her to marry him again, and slie would 
have felt ho was only doing it from duty and thats not a nice feeling to 
have darlint— for life, is it’ I agree with you about Chambers endings 
darhnt but the endings are not the story Tlie end is written to ploasci 

nine out of ten people who read his books. You and 1 are the tenth and 

he doesn’t cater for us darlint, we are so few Do as I do Forget the 
ends lose yourself in the characters and the story and, in your own mind 
mako your own end. Its lovely to do that darlint — try it, and you must not 
be scathing about a particular author that I like. I wont have it you 
hoar mo— I’m bullymg you now. I’ll ruffle all your hair darlint until 
you’re really cross. Will you be with me about anything over? 

Yes! wo will be cross with each other and then make it up — it will 
be lovely. I shall have to stop for a little while now darlint. I havo a 

ton of work to do. I do hope we are not quite so busy when you are 

homo Au revoii for now darlint 


One more day has gone by— I’m counting the days now darlint. What 
are you doing now, I wonder its Thursday about 12 noon and I’vo wjuoc'Sied 
10 minutes to talk to you. Today is fearfully cold again and very windy 
— I hate wind. For the last 4 days it has been 82 shade and 112 sun and 
today shade temp is down to 52— what a country to live in— hurry up and 
take me away— to Egypt if you like— but anywhere whore its warm. 

The book I’m reading “ Bella Donna ’* is ab<mt Egypt— I*d think 
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you'd be interested in it — although 1 don’i think you would like the book — 
at least I hope you wouldn’t — don’t 

Do you remember telling me to do the “ Scamp ” for the Derby? 
Well I was rather hard up that week — so only put on 5/- each way I got 
20 to 1 price 

Yesterday was the first time the ** Scamp ” came out nnd it failed 
miserably at a mile — the papers say it is a non-stayer and made a very poor 
show and the pi ice to-day is 33 to 1 Whnt luck 

I dont think I previously told you that old Mr. Lester fidl in tlu' 

fire and gashed Ins head 

He was taken to Hospital and is still thei*c— that is 10 days ago 
Reports at first said ho wouldn’t live through each night — ^l^ut he ha*5 
recovered after all Don’t some people exaggerate’ 

Darlint, 1 do feel so miserable to-day 1 ihinl.. its the weather — it has 
be^*'i so bright and sunny and makes you feel quite elie»'iful and today la 
cold and dull and I feel cold too — not in ttie fiesli-— m the body inside i 
mean— that sort of feeling that only one ])er&on in the world can alter for 
me — why aicn’t you here to do it’ 1 want you so badly to lean on and to 
take care of mo to bo kind and gentle and love nio as only you can 

Goodbye darlingest boy — I’ll write again before* Iht^ mail clost» for 
Maj'soilles DKinr 

Supposing I weie to meet your mother in the street darlint, what 
should I do’ What would you want me to do? 

Answer this, please, particularly {'hidt. 

When I asked you that question darlint I bail already soini your 
Mother — but I really v\anted to know what you would lil:e me to have 
done 

As it waf —1 hardly knew what to do -I oouldnt pa.'^i Ikt unrecog- 
nised without being abiHiliitely rude so L just said “ JjoL me smell, liow uto 
you’ ” and passed on, 1 didn’t atop to shake handy. She liad a largo bunch 
of red roses in her anus and she had that tall man with lu*r--X forgot his 
name 

Seeing h(»r with red roses reminded mo ol you dai'linl, you like rod 
onc« dont you? — ^you told rno so oiiec — ^iio do f, but not as much as one 
flower theyre all tinislied now iKiit it a sliami Ive taken the tussore to 
be made up darlint and was told that it was the. best, quality they have 
ever handled. Ive also had a new navy e.ostume wm<le. L dont think 
you will like it b(*caiiso its a loiif? eoat - hut 1 bought a cream gabardine 
skirt (not serge) to please, you darling so I thought 1 could please myself 
this time. Am 1 right’ J wonder if J shall wear the tussore oostumo 
with you durluit 1 dont mean once or twice but always. J dont know 1 
dont feel oven optimistic about things 1 eant darliiig--not like t did before. 
That hand of fate is always bekl up at mo blocking out the future. If I 
could only be cortam? Darlingest boy pour inoi bo very very careful coming 
in this time. Things and people Jiave become mucii more vigilant Under- 
stand’ I dont want to lose any tmy minute of you, tliey will probably 
be so few, but oven a few is so much better than none at all remember that 
darlint. Im very very anxious to know if you are getting in on the h'riday. 1 
cant possibly wait ovei the week <md--do lei zno know as soon as you can 
find out youi'solf. Bill got in on Friday darlint about 3 p.m. liomo and 
camti up to tea yesterday, Wc had it out in the garden. Ho started the 
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conversation about and said if be knew where to phiiii ii he v'ould get 

soi’^o and we talked a lot about it. I wanted to change the conversation 
quickly but Ac would continue. On Saturday dailmt 1 did something 
which you would have said made me look old — gardening oil day It passes 
tho time away. Old hir. Lester died last night All Iheu* side of the 
house the blinds are drawn I havnt drawn mmo and iiu not gom;' to I 
think they think Im a heathen ‘ Will jI bo unde, (lie year * ury 
I wish I could be certain— feel certain — but 1 ca'T flrdi/it 1 k< op on 
saying to myself * Yes’ Yes* It must, it shall bo ' Yes,* and I ha’«’e biiat 
feeling deep down all tho time that it will be * No * Your Ictt'T loiiry 
made me feel miserable darlint, I felt how much I wanted to bo v.'ith yuu, 
so that I could love you that * Moblieiing feeling ’ came over me You 
dont know what its like I do love you so much— more than anyone enn 
know la that how you feel? By now darlmt you will have heard from 
me several times. Yesteiday you passed Suez and got my J*ori. Said lefctois 
Im so sorry its a long time from Marseilles to Bombay, \dir'n yim Ih-mv 
from me, but I cant do anything to help it can I daidint^ You’ll able 
to talk to me a long time this week to post at Marseilles bccaiico youli lia\c 
all my letters to answer Yes darlmt, I want you and love you such a 
lot just as much as you do I want you to hold me and kiss mo Vos 
always When you do see me darlmt you will, you must, darluit It 
doesnt matter where we meet, perhaps a Buffet but it musu’t maitor, we 
musn’t think of other people being there we must ju«»t live for each other m 
that first minute Dont forget darlint Dont just *ay liow are you 
** Chore.** It so prosaic and were not are we^ 

I dont know whether Im sorry or pleased about you saihng on the 
9th Its so hard to say now. If things are tho same as now perhaps f 
shall be pleased If wo are successful I shall probably be sorry 1 shall 
want you so much through that time I think It will bo awful to think 
of you miles away Darlingcst boy, get that ankle well quickly I do want 
to play tennis with you some time this year — dont bother about the blessed 
old football— it always makes it give out and isnt ankle spolt with a * K * 
it looks so funny with a * c.’ 

All June — all July — all August — ^yoa*lI be home Jigam Sept 9. L 
wonder if we shall have that weok togctlioi- darlint, by tho son— 
isnt too late is it? 

Ive got a real longing for you to take me to 'i"!!!!!)! idgc Well.. ive 
only been there once and I did like it so much. 

Could you take me darhni for a week-end- -or even fo*' a day? 

In one of your letters you say * and you are mnio Puidi, arent you? 

I shall always try to keep you,* darlingcst b(»y what do you nn'au by 
especially the last part, I dont undersijind it, wiJl yon tell me’'' 

Of course Im yours — ^you know that, without tho ? mark and wiiy \ill 
you say these things m the form of a question when you l.i'ow ilioy ur*' a 
fact — ^it hurts darhnt. 

Dont forget to toll me what you mean by the hist part. 1 really want 
to know. 

Goodbye darhngest boy— for now and -tin* next letter to 

England — ^Hoorah I I do love you so much and miss yiui more than you 
can ever knaw— its the whole of mo — all iny life— just all I live for now, 

Pmiiii. 
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Exhibit 22a. 

Extract from Daily Sketch, 10th May, 1922, page 3, coluixm '3. 

With lieadnote — 

“ Girl’s Drug Injections. 

“ Mysterious Death after Doses of Cocaine and Morpliia.” 

Then, follows a report of an inquest on Lilian May Davis, when evidence 
was given that she took injections of cocaine in the daytime and morphia 'at 
night for sleeplessness. Dr. Spiisbury gave evidence that he made a post-, 
mortem examination and could not assign the cause of death,. 


Exhibit 22b. 

Extract from Daily Sketch, 6th May, 1922, page 15, column 3. 

With headiiote — 

“ Patient Killed by an Overdose. 

Woman Dispenser's Error of Calciilatioii. 

Ten Times too Strong, Multiplied by a Hundred instead of ■ by 
Ten.” 

Tile report vq£&*b to an inquest on Arlliur Kemp, w,l,io died from an 
overdose of sodium antimony tartarate, prepared by a woman dispenser. 


Exhibit 61. 

Envelope — Mh. E. Bywaters, P. ,& O. „E.M,',S. Mn„rea.” 

[Postmark— London, 1922 (remainder nndecipheralde).] 

The mail is in darlint, bub I havont had an opportunity to read it yet. 
Im fearfully busy. Miss Prior is in Paris and Ive tons to do,^ but, darlint 
when Ive read it 1 will answer it, oven if I have to give it to you by 
hand Im sure I shant have time to do it to day and I do^want you to got 
something from me at Plymouth— even if its only a few lines. Friday, HI 
see you shall I? Today to Friday four more days to live — ^no not live— 
exist thro. You are getting in Friday arent you darlint! do say " Yea/ 
Are you going to answer my letters to you at Marseilles please do darlint. 
I dont want you to say what you did last trip. Yatt wont darlint because 
Ive asked you not to. On Saturday Mr. Carlton took me homo by road. It 
wasnt his car but a friend of his. A real posh car youd have liked it. Im 
afraid if Mias Prior know she might want to give mo the sack. However 
I shant tell her and Im sura he won’t. Also Beaa ami Reg came down 
quite unexpectedly on Sunday and we want for a ride from about 3 till 9-30 
Bess asked after you. Darlint I had a terrible shock wlien the Egypt 
went down. Nobody said the name of the boat they just said a big P. and 
0* liner. Imagine what I felt can ypnt I have sent you a parcel to 
Plymouth containing 2 books ^ The Fruitful Vine' and * Bella Donnin' 
Read ‘ Bella Donna ' first will you please whilst yon arc in England if 
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possible and keep * The Fruitful Vine ’ until we are parted again Also 
m the parcel is something I forgot last time I dont suppose you really 
want it but because I promised and forgot I got it this time. Forgive me 
for forgetting. You have, havnt you darlmt’ And there is a packet oi 
Toblerone. I bought two. Sent you one and kept the other myseJi Will 
you eat it Thursday and I will mine Darlmgest boy will >011 send the 
enclosed P 0. as instructions attached in your name I have sent one in 
mine or rather in my * used to name * that sounds fuiiiiv doesnt it After 
all whats in a name Nothing at all except ‘ Peidi ’ I saw your Mother 
again last Wednesday. I was with Harry Penton and behind her and pur- 
posely kept so 

It has been frightfully hoi this weekend. The sun has been fierce 
and I dont want a neck like I had at Shanklin I shall have to get a 
sunshade. What about Whit Saturday^ We shan’t be able to be together 
He doesnt go in I thonght of asking foi a day oil, say Wed the 31st 
what do you think’ Bill brought Miss Ashley home. Did you know’ He 
says she is very mean I saw Carpeniior on the aftoinoon of his fight he 
was over the road at Pagets The Police had to guard his car He looks 
very hned and old for his age Young Mr Paget (you remember me telling 
you about him) says the fight was a frosfc and very unfair Carpentier took 
an unfair advantage while the Beferees were mteivening Yon wouldnt 
like me a bit today darlint * Why * did you say ’ Because Ive gob my 
foulard frock on Its so hot, and that reminds me the black frock with 
the while beads that I always wear when you take me out I thought 1 
would wear it out for every day this Summer Its loo conspicuous to keep 
for next winter and when I’ve got some spaic cash III buy duother frock 
for you to take me to dmnei in, but I wont wear the blk and white until 
you say I may, so write and tell mo wlmt you think also darlint, lot mo 
know about Wed 31st because I must ."ive them a little noiioe as wc 
aie so busy On Sunday I cooked a chickon uij- voiy fiist attempt at 
poultry It was all very nice — I think — fatulling and broad sauce cfcc. and 
then a goosoborry pie I thought about you the whole time and wished I 
had cooked it for you, Dont bo too disappointed with this letter darlint, 
I havnt time to really talk to you, but 1 will and give it you when I see 
you Its been a fearful rush to get oven this in, and I do halo to rush 
when I’m talking to you, Au revoir darling for 4 more days I love you 
such a lot— just as much — ^no more than you lovo Peidi 


Written on back of envelope — 

Did you receive a {icncil slip in letter to Marseilles 


iiixlubit 23 

Envelope — Mr F Bywaters, P.O, B M.S, * Moroa,’ Plyinoulb 
[Postmark — London, JS 0., Ma> 23, 1922, 3 p.iii. 1 
So it wasnt O.M.M.O.* it was Cf.A M 0 this tinio darlint, 1 was siir 

^ “ Good morning, ma Clioro,” &c. 
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prised I got it at 4 20 p in , Monday Also I managed to read your letters 
. I clont know Ijow tho* . you are wrong about the scent quite . . 
try and guess again I dont uso scent at home . . other people 

smell it 

Daiimt, one day last week I went to Frascati to lunch and took one 
hour and 10 minutes . . it was a fearful riisli — it was a man that I 
have known for years by sight but never bettor uidil a iow weeks ago . . 
the usual type of man darlini that expects so»ac reiiirn for a lunch. 

However, that doesut mattei, this is what I \vMiilcd to tell you . . he 

wanted to buy a box of chocolates and I said " I’d ratbor you didiit lliouk 
you ’ 

He — ‘ How what earthly difference is there m you accepting from me a 
box of chocolates to a lunch. 

I — ‘ Oh its not thiit — its just that 1 dout lilio chocolates * 

He — ‘ Good God, you’ie the iirst girl 3'\e c\t‘r heard refuse chocolates 
that she didnt have to pay loj* Are you sure you cloiiu like them or is a 
pose? * 

Darlingost boy, wiiat do you thnik ot that ’ Can jou imagine mo 
posing especially ov(‘i chocohaos JIo\*T\e^ he t nded i.p ui buying me a pound 
of ‘ Marions GJacc * JLla^o you over Ind tlujui, they are oliPstuutH ai syrup, I 
really did enjoy them 

Now about your letters 1 cant say if yrui are right or wrong 

about Molly . I dont know her siifficionlly to say and 1 do hate to 
judge other people by appearances I’d much lathcr <lismiKH them from 
my thoughts allogeiher i Jiad ahoady sent you 2 books to l*lymuuf!i 
darlint, the only two 1 have lo.id since you’ve been aisay , . I’d like you 
to read “Bella Donna” first you may loam sfunctliing from it to help us* 
then you can road “ The fruitful Vino ” — ^\vh(‘n you are away. You say 
you think, I think, you dont talk enough about books unci things to rno. 
Darlingost boy I’m not going to say any tiling at all ahoiit anything— I’m 
just going to be thankful for what I do receive . . think to myself 
, “ I must not bo impatient perhaps they wont always bo crumbs.” 
You havnt read a book with f.he term ” Oarissuiia ” in . . at least not 
l.ho book I have road it m, 1 do so much wondcx* if you will like “ 1’he 
Fruitful Vine,” and who you will like m it — its quite dilTercnt from anything 
I have over read before — Uarlingcst, you really must tell me all and every- 
thing you think about tho bocik and the charactois and especially the 
motive . 1 do want i.o know so nuich. Your news about — ^from Bombay 
—and waiting till ne\t trip, made me fed very sad and downhearted— it will 
bo awful waiting all that time, 3 months will it bo — I oant wait . . . Yes, 
i can . . I will, 1 must . * I’ll make myself somehow . . I’ll try 
to bo patient darling. You talk about that cage }ou are in . . that’s 
liow 1 feel . . only worse if it can bo so . . because mine is a real 
live cage with a keeper as well . . to whom I have to account every 
day, every liour, every minul.o nearly. 

** The fate of every man have we bound about his neck ” (I dont know 
if I’ve got it quite right— you can toll mo later on . . but the meaning is 
right) 

Have we darhnt? have wo the fate of one— or wo two halves I dont 
Jinow— I darent think . . its like making sand pies at tho sea-sido . . 
they always topplo over. We havnt fixed up anything about Bournomouth 
yot . . they aro too expensive for Avis and him • • I dont care per- 
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somlly , . I'd sooner noL have a holidoy . . I leally looking foiward 
with dread, nob pleasure . . 1*11 always ho thinking fi’st ol Slianklin 
and then of our tumble down nook. 

I’m going to post this now and risk wliother it gets to you in time, 
wire me how many letters you receive— thoro should he two — ^tlien I should 
have answered all yours darhnt and shant lia\e to give you anything by 
hand. 1 didnt like the idea . but thought thab it would ho force of 
Circumstances I’ve got a fooling mcide me . . of sinking . do you 
know what its like its a leelmg of great excitement . piobabJc 

excitement bat not positive An ic*M>jr ^or surh a short tunc that V 7 ill seem 
so long till Peidi 


Exliibit 66. 

[Copy TELEoiiAAi ] 

(yflice ox Origin — ^Udibiciiu, London City Ohlcu Stamp — Tilbury, 6 
June, 1922, Essex 

Handed in at 10.36 Beceivcd he c i'.t iO 52 
To— Bywaters, Steamer Morea, Tilbuiy Bock 
Failed again poihaps 5 o’clock to-nght 


Exhibit 67 
[Copy Tun ernAM ] 

DiUce of Origin — ^London, CTO OCicp Stamp — Tilbury, 7 Juno, 1922, 
Essex. 

Handed in at 12 34 Ilecoivon’ licre at 19, 

To — Bywaters, Steamer Morea, Tilbury Docks. 

Have already said not going 23'* se»^ yon and talk siv 


E’kliibii C8 
[COT»i TsiiBORUT I 

Office of Origin— Lontlon (!il, S Office Stamp— 'r.lbury, 0 Juno, 1022, 
Essex. 

Boatage assured 

llnndod in at 9 35 }> m Recoivod hero at 10 a.m 
To— Bywators, Steamer Morea, Tilbni-y Dunks 

Send everything Fisher care i\ P 0 cdl Monday. 

m 
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Exhibit 24. 

Bnvelope-Mr ' F. Bywaters, P. & 0. R.M.S. “ Mores,” Marseilles, France. 
[Postmark — Bondon, E.C., 13tli ^Tune, 22, 4.30 p.m.3 

^ery hard-very very hard to B.B. I know my pal wants 

^On Thursday— he was on the ottoman at the foot of the bed and said 
he was dvinn and wanted to— he had another heart attack— thro me. , 

Darlint f had to laugh at this because I hmw it couldn t be a heait 

'‘““when he saw this had no effect on me-he got up and stormed-I said 
exactly what you told me to and he replied that he knew thats wha I 
wanted and he wasnt going to give it to me-it 
easy for both of you (meaning you and me) especially for you he 

^He said hed been to 231 and been told you had said you were taking a 
pal out and it was all a planned .affair so was the last 

home and also Tuesday of last week at Fenchuroh fetreet— he told them at 
231 a pal of his saw us and by the description he gave of the man I was 

'*'‘*\hata awful lie darlint because I told him I went to F 

' Carlton an,d saw Booth and spoke to him and I asked him the next day Ji 
Booth mentioned m.e and he said no nothing ^at ail. , •. > 

We're both liars he says and yon are making me worse ami he_s going 
to put a stop to all or any correspondence coming for me at 168. 

Its useless for you to deny jie writes to you— because I know he does — ■ 

hence my wires to you regarding G.P.O. . ^ 

He also says I told him I wrote to you asking you not to see me thib 
time— he knows very well I said last time— but I think ho has really per- 
suaded himBolf I said this time. . , a 

I rang Avis yesterday and she said he came down there m a rage and 

told Dad everything-iihout all the rows we have had over you-but she 
did not mention ho said anything about the first om on August ist— 
*0 I suppose he kept that back to suit his own ends Dad said it was a dis- 
craceful thing that you should come hotwoen husband and wife and I ought 
to be ashamed. Darlint I told you this is how they would look at it- 

thev dont understand and they never will any of them. , . 

Dad was going to talk to mo Avia said— but I went down and nothing 
whatever was said by any of them. I told Avia I shd tell them off if they 
said anything to mo I didut go whining to my people when he did things l 
didnt approve of and 1 didnt expect him to— but however nothing was said 

*Dad said to them “ What a scandal if it should get in the papers ” so 
evidently Ac suggested drastic measures to them. _ 

On Friday night I said I was going to sleep in the little room— we bad 
a souffle— he succeeded in getting into the little room and on to the bed- - 

BO I went into the bathroom and stopped there for ^ an hr— he went down- 
stairs then and I went into the little room quickly— looked the door and 
stopped there *11 night— I shd haTe oontinned to do so— but even * htti# 
thing like that Fate was against nsr-^bteause Bad was over on Sat.^atta 
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asked me if lie could stay the night — ^suggested lie should sleep with hitih m 
the big bed — but Dad would not hear of it — so sooner than make another 
fuss— I gave xn. 

On Saturday he told me he was going to break me in somehow — have 
always had too much of my own way and he was a model husband— and in 
future on Thursdays the bedroom was to be cleaned out 

He also told me he was going to be master and 1 was to be his mistress 
and not half a dozen mens (his words) I dont exactly Jenow how to take 
this — ^Darhnt, do you know Avis said to me — ^Miss McDonald saw you with 
Freddy last week— of course I denied it — ^but she described my frock — aijy- 
how it turned out to be on Wed — so of course it was all right — but you seo — 
we are seen and by people who know ns and cant hold their tongues Ams 
said she was upset because you had gone for good— she said she could hardly 
realise it She al&o said that he said at 231 “ I thought ho was keen on 
you (Avis) — but now I can see it was a blind to covei his infatuation for 
Fdie ’* 

Darlmt its not an mfatuation is it? Tell me it isnt 

I dont think thcres anything else heaps of little things weie said that I 
cant remember but you can judge what they were — ^because you know me 
and him 

Im wilting a lettei to Marseilles darlint — ^this is only a summary uf 
events 


Exhibit 53. 

Envelope — Mr F Bywateis, P & 0 RMS Morea,*’ Marseilles, France. 

[Postmark— London, E C , 14 June, 1922 ] 

Darlmt Pal, 

Ive come to the conclusion that you and I do absolutely nitid things 
cbpecially I. 

I never have a thought about havmg those letters sent to G P 0 I 
called there on Monday ana was told that unless I could prove I was lMiu» Tk 
Fisher I couldnt have them 

I thought, this IS a devil of a mess and wondered what to do 

Eventually I decided to have some cards printed (this cost ino 6/6) 
dont laugh, darlint and I also got Rosie to address an envelope Lo nio at 168 
m the name of Fisher 

The card and envelope I showed to the man at the G 1* 0 tod^jj - 
fortunately it was a different man from yesterday Darlint 1 it 

would be best to address all letters there until [ loll you otlierwise, dont 
you? The watch I received quite safely darlint — ynw say in youi' lettfr 
It goes 10 minutes a day faU this isrit right is it^ It should he ^luw 

However yesterday I took it back and they promised to put it ni orot-r 
ior me I shall probably send it to Sydney— is tins wh.it you \visli jMso 
the cheque I received but not until today of course— I will tiy and caidi it 
tomorrow and let you know the result In any case 1 will jmt ihe monoy 
on the Hunt Cup for you and for me The Oaks monr‘y has not hern yiiiid 
out — I dont think we shall get it — at all — Jini tells me the man got 7 <lays 
for obstructing the Police and he (Jim) cant get hold of him now Have 
also sont what you asked me for — ^Iiope yon got it safely 
2(X) 
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,I).arlingest boy, dont forget to answer the note I gave yon on yonr 
last night in England. Hi feel much happier if I know. Irn so glad youre 
not sorry this time, no Im not a bit. I really begin to feel that I am, 
doing something just a little for you — not exactly doing something for yon 
but giving you something — a part of m.e, for you .and no one else — write 
and tell me that not only are you not sorzw this time but youre glad really 
glad-”&eca'U-A‘(S I am. 


Mr. Carlton likes , .my hair cut — he noticed it, irnd told me so imme- 
diately he saw me, I told you nobody but Lily did didnt I— do you? you 
never said. 


I wonder how my own pal is feeling — Lm feeling very blue myself-'-an 
inactive sort of drifting feeling, that cant be described—I suppose its really 
reaction — I longing to hear from you next Monday-—*! hope its a lot. 

On our birthday you will be left Aden on your way to Bombay— you* II 
be thinking of a girl wliose best pal you are in Enghnid wont you—Iil think 
of. you — all day every little minute— and keep on wishing you success as I 
cant be — Perhaps you can and as you say you are still hoping darlint- ■- 
so shall I. Time hangs so dreadfully and just because I want to work it 
away we are not busy this week and are leaving at five. I si^ppose we shall 
thro the Summer now. Darlint, how can you get ])iornaiiio y)oisoning from 
a tin of salmon? One*- of our hoys Mother has died with it after being 
ill only three days. 

One year ago today we went for that memorable ride lound the island 
in the char-a-banc do you remember?. Last night when I went to bed '.I 
kissed you goodnight i.n ,m.y mind because that was the first lime you. kkeed 
me. . . 

Darlint this month and next are full of remembrances — arnt they? 

I went to 49 last night and sat and listened to ailments for about 2 
hours— its awfully oxhilerating especially when you. fee! blue. I also had 
a small row with them. He asked why Graham never came to see m and 
I said “ Why do you ask for him to come round when you know hek not 
allowed to.'* 

This led to words of course and 1 was told that neither his mother nor 
his Father would tell him not to speak to me— my retort was that I knew 
his Father would not but It would take niore than any of them to convitu'c 
me his mother would not, and I wish to God .1 tlkl.nt have to go there-’^l 
feel really bad tempered when 1 coma away. 

I was taken faint in the train th-is moiming— I didnt quite go off 
though— On Saturday I*m going to see a Doctor, I think it is best that I 
should^I dont like doing these silly things in public places— Fve got my 
costume home— it looks very nice — Im'^ever so pleased with it— but I dont 
want to wear it— I wish you could gaa me in it— what would you like mo 
to do? Next week 1*11 be writing to the other end of the world to yoti 
darlint— I wish you didnt ever have to leave England, - even if I didnt 
see you I should feel happier and safe because you would be near— but 
the sea and Australia sounds years and years apart, I do so much want 
my pal to talk to and confide in and my own man to lean upon some- 
times. 


Have just come from the Bank. They cashed the cheque for me after 
a difficulty— asked me if I was F. Bywateri— I thought it best to tell the 
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truth — as they might ask me to write signature, so 1 said, No.** “ Did 
you endorse the back? *’ “ No ** — “ Just write your name on this paper 
please ’* I did so, and they then asked me what authority I had from F. 
Bywaters to cash the cheque I had your letter with me— showed it them 
— and they paid out. So much for that incident — What a mess we do get 
into ! 

I shall have to close now darhnl, goodbye until Sydney — always 
loved my only Pal and I do love so much my own boy — ^tbink of this all 
the hMG you are in Australia — shall be thinking of you and wishin.'? yon 
wr^.v With Pbim 


Arnttoii in pencil on plain envelope 

Varzy 1st 
Statford 2d 
Crubcniiiore 3rd 


Dari ail. 

Wc jmul give up hoise racing 
We have lost between ns* 


30/- each way Scamp 
2C/- ,, Montserrat 

10/- ,, Pondoland 


(B6) 

and won about 10/- on Crubonuiore on which I had 2/6 each way for luck. 

I used B3. 10 0 from cheque, 30/- from my own money and 20/- from 
Derby winnings for the £6, so I have the £5 untouched 
Don’t send me any more money please darhnt. 

Goodbye and good luck 


always, 


Peidi 


Enveh>pe— Mr F Bywaterj , P 
[Postmark— London, 


Exhibit 25 

& 0 R S “ Morea,” Sydney, Australia 
EC, June 20, 1922, 130 pm] 


Darlingest Boy I hnou\ 

This time last year 1 had won the jwveep fjtf.ke for the Gold Cup, this 
year I have lost Bl . 30/- eh way Kings Idler and the result is Golden Myth 
at 7 to 1, Flamboypnt 20 to 1, and Ballylieron 8 to 1 l*m not going to 
bet any more — even in horse racing the fates are against mo. 

Yon get into Marseilles tonight 1 wonder how you’re feeling darlint, 
very blue— or not feeling anything at all— just drifting — its hard cither way 
hn’t it? 

X wish you had taken me with you darlint — don't think I will be 
able to stay on here all alone— thero seems so much to contend with*- ^ao 
long to dance ” when you’d rather die and all for no doiixiitc purpose Oh 
I’ll pack up now, I can’t talk cheerfully— so I shan’t talk at all goodnight 
darlint. 

20 ‘-' 
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It*s Friday now, darlint nearly time to go, I am wondering if you 
remember what your answer was to me in reply to my “ What*s the 
matter tonight of last year. 

I remember quite well — “ You knov/ what’s the matter, I love you ” 

. . but you didn’t then darlint, because you do now and its different 

now, isn’t it? From then onwards everything has gone wrong with our 
lives — 1 don’t mean to say it was right before — at least mine wr.sn’t right — 
but I was quite indifferent to it being either right or wrong and you darlint 
— you hadn’t any of the troubles — or the 'worries you have no\/— you were 
quite free in mind and body— and now through me you are not — darlint I 
am sorry I shouldn’t mind if I could feel that some day I should be able 
to make up to you for all the unhappiness I have caused in your hfe — but 
I can’t feel that darlint — 1 keep on saying to myself that “ it will — it shall 
come right ” — but there is no conviction behind it — why can’t we see into 
the future? 

When you are not near darlint I wish we had taken the easiest way — 
suppose it is because I can’t sec you — can’t have you to hold me and talk to 
me — because when you arc in England I always want to go on trying and 
trying and not to give up — to sec and feci yon holding me — is to hope on, 
and when I can’t have that I feel a coward. The days pass — no they 
don’t pass, they just drag on and on and the end of all this misery and 
unhappiness is no nearer in sight — is anything worth living for? 

There are 2 halves in this world who want nothing on earth but to be 
joined together and circums lances persistently keep them apart — nothing 
is fair — nothing is just — wo can’t even live for ourselves— can we? 

I suppose the week end will pass somehow -the only thought that helps 
is that you will talk to me on Monday. 

Goodbye darlingesl boy — I do wish you were here. 


Its Monday now darlint, that day you came up and took me to lunch 
at the Kings Hall do you remember? 

Things are very quiet here and Mr. Carlton has taken 2 or 3 days off 
this week. He told me he would come up about Thursday — to fix up the 
outing on Saturday— that was thcj day last year that you and Avis came 
to an understanding— I wonder if that’s the right w'ay to put it. 

Nothing happened over the week end darlint except that Dad came up 
on Saturday and did not go home in the evening. It’s becoming a regular 
thing now — I wonder why? 

When you are in Australia— darlint you will tell mo all you do and 
where you go — everything— I want to know. 

I shall be in Bournemouth when you’re in Australia think about me 
darlingest boy — it won’t be the holiday I anticipated will it? I certainly 
shant learn to swim neither shall I be playing tennis it won’t be nice at 
all — because I shan’t even be a}»ie to escape things and beings by going up 
to town each day — but it’s one of those things that have to be gone thro 
in this life I lead and all the railings against it won’t alter a tiny bit of it«- 
so I must dance thro somehow. Are you going to see Harold? if you do, 
try and knock a bit of sense into him please darlint pour moi and write and 
tell me what he is doing,— how is ho getting on— everything— he writes such 
no^ense that you can’t tell from a letter what ho really is doing. He's 
written to Doris Grafton and tells her, ho is sending over her passage money 
and she is to come out and marry him— and a bt more of rot like that— 
darlint I'm sure he's not normal sometimes. 


m 
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See what my pal can do for me, please 

Won’t you have a long time to wait for a letter from me this time, 
Darhnt’ I have been lookmg at the mail caid and see you do not arrive 
in Australia until July 22nd — ^I’m so sorry — wish I could afford to cable 
you a long long letter to somewhere before Sydney, or better still, to be 
able to phone to you and hear you say “Is that Peidi’ ” 


I went to see a doctor on Saturday he asked me lots of (juostiojs — 
could he examine me etc — said no — ^then he said are you enciente? to which 
I replied “ No, I tlimk not,” hut explained to him how I felt Eventually 
he came to the conclusion that I have “ chronic anaemia ” — vvhich will prob- 
ably turn to pernicious anaemia if I am not careful 

I asked him exactly what this was and he said, ** all your blood every 
drop turns to water.** 

1 also asked him if it was a usual thing for any one to have and he 
said “ No *’ only much older people suffer with it; as a rule— only younger 
people, when they have had an accident and lost a lot of blood, have yon 
had one? he said 

I said “ No ’* — ^because it wasn’t really an accident and I didn’t want 
to tell him everything — ^he might have wanted to see my husband. 

But I expect thats what has really caused this antunia— bcci.wUi:(* il I /Sb 
an awful lot of blood. 

The doctor says I must drink Bnrgundy with every meal — i gli’ -e . a 
day — I don’t know how I am going to do that — I hate the stuff 

He has given me some medicine as well end a box of pills to be taken 
until I am ill 

Darlint are you disappointed it is only that? tell me please 


I’ve just come back from getting the Maxseillus Mail at the G.P 0 
What an utterly absurd thing to say to mo “ Don’t bo too disappointed ” 
You can’t possibly know what it feels like to want and wait each day — 
every httle hour — ^for somethmg — ^something that means “ life ” to you 
and then not to got it 

You told me from Dover that you wore going to talk to me for a 
Jong time at Marseilles and now you put it off to Poit Said. 

You force mo to conclude that tho life you load away from EngL«i.d 
— IS all absorbing that you havn’t time nor inclination Lo reiiiomber Engl'ind 
or anything England holds. 

There wore at least 5 days you could liavo talked h) me about — if ,voii 
only spared mo 5 mmutos out of each day But wliat is tluj iiso of me 
saying all tins — iL’s the same always — I’m never raedni to h.ivo anything 
I expect or want If I am unjust. — I am sorry — ^liut I ciirt fool aiiylliiiig 
at present — only just as if I have had a blow on tho lioad and 1 am bluiincd 
— ^the disappointment — ^no, more than that — tho utter despair is loo m.ich 
to bear — I would sooner go under today than anything. 

All I can liopo is, that you will never nover fool Iil:o 1 do tod. y— 
»«*« so easy to write “try to be brave’’ its so much liardfn’ to In {w>, 
nobody knows— but tlioso wlio try to be— against such heavy odds. 

It’s more to mo than anything on this earth — ^to lead what yon say me 
— yon know this darlint, why do you fail mo? What encouragement is it 
to go on living and waiting and waiting 
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Perliaps I ought not to have written this — porliaps 1 ought to have 
ignored having a scrap only, altogether — ^but hoAV I feel and what I think 
I must tell you always 

Darlint I hope you will never never never feel as miserable a^ 

Peidi. 


CJ 
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E'diibit 2U 

En^idopo— Mr F JJywaUjj^, i* & O H M S. Morea,” Friumrinllo, 

AustiulM 

I PostiiKirl.- Lnndoii, KO, 4 duly, 1922 ] 

Pioy/ 

First of all last Sunday vrt'ol a bnly 1 <lc>i»t know her nanu*— wo all 
caliber “2 j«im pols ” ,udve<l after — “ tinl nice curly headed hoy/* 
We mot her in Ilfoul in the evtinnt* — 1 fiaid when I lust saw you— -^ou were 
quite well T wasn’t by myself Darliiit — he was with mo 

I foil quite joalons that she should romember yiai all this time. Then 
last Wednesday 1 met your mother and she cut mo I wasn’l prepared for 
it citlier — C saw her ooTuiug lovravds ino and thought “ as she spoke to me 
Last time we niel that lliore is no re.ison why she shouldn’t this lime,” And 
as she came up 1 lUst smihd, bowed, said “ How do you do -she just 
look i‘o notice w'liatever ainl w*dki*fl on 1 can’t explain how I felt— 1 
think I wanted to bit her more than anythin)!;— ib inf’s get worse and worse 
— in&tead of jurt a tiny Int better eaeli day 

On Thnisday afternoon 1 wont to the (1 P O. for the Port Said Mail 
and encountered the first man that I saw before— ho banded mo a registered 
envelope from you (winch contiained the garters— thank you very much 
darlirit) and told me if T bad an addi’(*ss in London I couldn’t have letters 
addressed to the O.P.O.— I told him L hadn’t— but I dont think ho believed 
mo anyway he didnt give me your Port Haul letter and I luulnt the patience 
to overcome (or try to) his bad temper. 

I wont again on Monday and got it a difTcw'ent man was on duty— when 
1 read it— T didnt feel very sat.isfied darlint it didn’t scorn worth waiting 
all that time for — 24 days — ^liowovor T wont talk about it . — yoxt ought to know 
by now how I feel about tliose things. 
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In one pait of it yuu sc',, vuii aio to sLiil wrui to ric becai.se 

iL will help, in anolher paiu you say — “ I’orliaps 3 slicjit \vrita to you fr* in 
some poits — ^because I lo help you ” I aont ,ud — I l.i*y Lo — 

buL I cvnt — ro’.lly 1 cant drJint — ^my head aches — ^-»uh a ivith ^hmkin'^^ 
somciiiuos 

Last Friday last year— we wont to joc “ Ronianco *’ — th^n \/e wore jinls 
and this year wo faeoni no iurtliei* advanced 

Why arnt you sondiui; lue something — I wrnted you to — you naver do 
whu.t X ask you darlint — ^^'ou still have your own way always — If 1 d('U t 
mind the iisk ivdiy should you’ 'uliatever happoiis cant be any luoic tliaii 
this existence — looking Xorward to nothing and gam mg only ashes and dust 
and bitterness 

Ihn not going to ask dud about you at all— I not going to say anything 
lo au;vbody — they can ail lliiiik the \vorst of tint la po«Riblo~f am cpiife 
indill’erent 

IJiss Prioi IS on holiday and the oiih peisou m tins worltl that lo i -ce 
to niQ is Mr Carlton — I have had 2 ball* ct^i* oft* and am ln./ing ano. ‘»ei 
to-morrow afternoon — all this tune oH n»'ikes nio Unnk of last year— whi.u 
you were with mo— rushing home lo see juu 

I’ve had a brandy and soda some iuornnu;s— nhout and a bait 

bottle of champiigno between us— other luormngt. and L Lmiu such a Ici of 
things that arc mteresiiing too 

This morning on Hic station I saw X*3olly— k-lkin ' and laughing wnh 
Mr Derry — in case you doiit romcniber the name — it’s the little man in 
the “ White Horse ” 

I*V0 never seen her talk to linn bcfoj’e ah ho rlio lias pissed me on the 
platform talking to him s*voral times (me talking to him I mean) I bowed 
— said good moiiiing to him as 1 passed and have since been wondering if 
they have told each othoi what they knov>^ about me. 

Never mind, a Jittio ' loro bad feeling cant hurt — there is such a Ifd r*f 
it to contend with will you tell me if youd rather T didni \vrii,e’ 

Have you studied “ Bichlniidc td‘ Mercury”’ 

231 Shakospe.*r(* 

Manor Park, K 12, 

« „ - Juno 13th 1C22 

Dr. Fred, 

I have just received a letter from my sister in Medhourno she encloses 
a letter received from Harold in which ho says ho has got a job in the 
Elito Cafe ” 85 AcHand Sir, St. Kilda, Molbourm*, In* lim. just been 
working llieic for a week at the time of wrihn// .md luu. got BZ a 
week with board and lodging so lie ought not to w 'iit for miieh, he 
works from 0 a.m. to J p m then he is off duty till 6 p m. he then goes 
on again from 6 till 10 p m according to this ho has plenty of time to come 
down to your ship and got hold of the bag so miglit I suggest you write 
him from Frooniantle and tell him to conic along and sec you and get the 
bag, this would avoid having Lo nend it to Box Hill but I’ll leave it to you 
to make the best arrangement you can, and I’ve no doubt you will. Well 
now what of the voyage so far, are you comfortable and a full sliip, and 
does there seem a prospect of making say half a fortune this trip. 1 hope 
you will bo successful and do yourself a real bit of good this trip as it is a 
long one, and that next time we meet you will bo able to report progress. 
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Well, I doiit think I"ve much more news to tell you* 

So will eoncliicie with best wishes from us ail for your health and 
prosperity, and again thanking yon. 

I am, 

Yonrs etc. 

W. E. G-raydon. 


Exhibit 52, 

Envelope — P. Bywaters, P. & 0. B.M.S, “ Morea,” Coloinbo. 

[Postmark—Loiidon, W.I., July 14, 1922, 7.15 p.m.] 

Darlingest boy—you worry me so mudi — what do you mean yoii say 
“ I want to be in England to look after you.*' I can tin ilerstand .that and 
I want you to be here also-— but you tlieii say I want you to look after 
me too ” . . , . . . Whats the matter darlint, are yoU' ill? is any- 

thing the matter that I could help you in at all. I do believe youve been 

ill oh darlint why are you such miles away— wliy arent we together— 

that I could help you. Would you like a pillow? the pillow ilmt only Feidie 
can give you— Id love to have you here now so that I could give it you. 
Bo tell me whats tlie :m.atter darlingest boy— I shall worry and worry all tiie 
.time until' you write and tell me. Its Thursday and Ive just come from 
the G.P.O. with the Aden mail. Isnt it late tliis time darlint it's UBiially 
in on a Monday or at latest ’Tuesday, However Ivc got it ami thate al! 
that really matters Darlingest boy didnt 1 say a long time agf> “ Dont trust 
Dan.” Of course I didnt mean that in the sense yon have told me he 
couldnt be trusted in but my instirnd was right wasnt it? Von will be careful 
wont you darlint poor moi? I dont want ever know or think that 
my own boy is in any predicament of tlmt .sort — -because 111 be too far 
away to help wont I ? The thought of anything like that makes my blood 
cold— 111 be always worrying. Im writing this letter rather early to 
Colombo— because Im going away tomorrow and I shanfc have an oppor- 
tunity of writing to you again for a fortnight. Perhaps I could manage a 
letter card too anyway you Ml understand wont you darlint pal? I dont 
mind a bit pencil as long as its words on paper— it doesn't matter—- 
because theyTe what you ' say and think and do— a letter darlint is like 
food only you have food everyday to keep you alive and I have a letter 
every how many days? 14 sometimes and I have to keep alive on that 
all that time. About Bella Donna- — -no I dont agree with you about her 
darlint — I hate her— hate to think of her— I dont think other people 
made her what she was— tlwit sensual pleasure loving greedy Bella Donna 
was always there. If she had originally been different — a good man like 
Nigel would have altered her darlint — she never knew what it was to b© 
denied anything — she never knew goodness ” as you and I know it— 
was never interested in a good man— <5r any man unless he could appofia© 
her sensual nature. I don't think she could have been happy with nothing 
^—except Baroudi on a desert Maud 'She liked— no loved and lived for his 
money or what it could give her— the luxury of, his yiiclit the secrecy with 
which he acted all bought with Ms mon#yw-4hat'« what she liked. 

Yes she was clever— I admire the devernesa— but site w&s minriinf 
there is a difforenc© darlint, I dom% admire that— I certeinly don't tirink 
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she would ever have killed Nigel with her hands — she would have been 
found out — ^she didn’t like that did she^ being found out — it was that secret 
cunning m Baroudi that she admirod so much — the cunning that matched 
her own. 

If she had loved Baroudi enough she could have gone to him — but she 
liked the security of being Nigel’s wite — for tho monota.ry assets it held 

She doesn’t seem a woman to me — she seems abnormal — a monstei 
utterly selfish and self In mg 

Darlint this is where wo differ about women. 

I usually stand up for them agaimt you and in this case its the reverse 
but honestly darhnt I donl call her a wou-au — she is absolutely unnatural 
in every sense 

You do say silly things to mo— ‘ try a little bit every day not to 
think about me ’ — doesn’t that * trying * over make it worse — it does foi me 
always 


About the ‘ age ’ passages in ‘ The Fruitful Vine ’ — I marked them 
because as I read they struck me as concerning you and 1 

Darhnt I didn’t do it with malice every passage in any book I read 
that strikes me as concerning 2 pals I maik — it doesn’t maLLcr what they 
are about 

I hadn’t meiilioned the subject any more lied I*'' 

My veriest own lover I always think about the * difference ’ when I’m 
with you and when I’m away sometimes when Tiu happy for a little while 
I forget — but I always remember voiy soon — perhaps some little thing 
that you might say or do when we’re together reminds me Sometimes I 
think and think until my brain goes round and round ‘ Shall I always 
be able to keep you ' 8 years is such a long time — it’s not now — it’s later 
— when I’m *■ Joan ’ and you’ie not grown old enough to be * Darby.* 
When you’ve got something that you’ve never had before and something 
that you’re so happy to bavo found— you’re always afraid of it flying 
away — ^that’s how I feel about your love 

Don’t ever take your love away from me darlint— I never want to lose 
it and live 

If it gets less and gradually fades away — don’t let me live to feel with- 
out it It feels a bigger fuller greater love that 1 have for my own and 
only lover now Pbxdi. 


Exhibit 63 

Envelope— Ml h Byivatera, P 0., RMS “ Morea,” Port Said 
[lid. stamp— London, E 0 , Aug 28, 6 15 pm, 1922.] 


Darlingest boy, today is the 271 h and its on a Sunday, so L am writing 
this in tho bathroom, 1 always hke to send you greetings on the day— not 
the day before or the day aftei*. 

Fourteen whole months hjve gone by now, darlint, its so terribly 
long, ^ Neither you nor I thought we should have to wait all that long 
time did we? although I said I would wait 6 years — and 1 wiE darlint— 
ita only 3 years and ten months now. 
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Many happy returns and good luck darlingesfc boy — cant wish you 
any more can I? every day I say ‘ Good luck to my Pal * to myselL 

Peidi. 


Exhibit 54. 

Envelope — ^Mr. F. By waters, P & 0. E M.S. “ Morea,*' Marseilles, France. 
[Postmark — London, E.O,, Sept. 12, 1922, 5 30 p.m.] 


Darlint Pal, 

I’ve got nothing to talk to you about — can’t think about anything 
at all — I can’t even look forward to seeing you. Now you are nearing 
England — I keep contrasting this home coming with the previous ones. I 
have been buoyed up with hope, bubbling with excitement Just existing 
with an intense strung up feeling of seeing you and feeling you holding me 
in your two arms so tightly that it hurts but this time everything seems 
different. I don’t hear from you much you don’t talk to me by letter and 
help me and I don’t even know if I am going to see you. 

Darlint, I’m an awful little beast I know — I don’t want to be either 
— ^but I feel so hopeless — just drifting — but if you say * No I won’t see 
you ’ then it shall be so, I’m quite reconciled to whatever verdict you send 
forth and shall say to myselt ‘It is for the best it must be so.* 

Darlint you do love me still tho* don’t you? and you will go on loving 
me even if we don’t meet. Things here are going smoothly with me— I am 
giving all— and accepting everything and I tliink am looked upon as ‘ The 
Dutiful Wife ’ whose spirit is at last bent to the will of her husband,* 
This isn’t sarcasm or cynicism its exactly how I feci, I had a little 
letter from you— by what you said it was written on the 28th of July 
Ive had nothing— further there are heaps and heaps of questions in my 
letters to you. 

I wonder if you will answer them, or are they already dismissed? On 
Saturday I was so ill. I had to stop away— its not very often I give in 
so much as stopping away from business but on Saturday I really had to 
I’m quite alright now tho* darlint. 

I don’t think I told you I bought a fur coat— at least part of it. It 
was 27 gns. and I had £13 saved up— so I borrowed £15 from the account 
and am paying it back at £1 per week — the debt is only £10 now. 

Also I’ve had to fall back on wearing lace shoea— no don’t make a face 
darlint, they are rather nice ones— I wanted grey and could get nothing at 
all in my usual style— only with one or two straps acrosa— and I don’t 
like these— even if they hid my foot I shouldn’t— they look loud, m I 
bought lace ones, only to wear with cloth clothes tho* darlint— not with 
silk. 

Yesterday you were at Suea— I suppose you got my Port Said letters 
there and on Friday or Saturday, you will get these— I think the mail 
facilities favour you more than me darlint, 

Darlingest pal— do let me hear an awful Jot from you next week— I*m 
just existing now— I shall live then, 

Darlingest, only lover of mine— try to sheer me up. 
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Exhibit 28 

Envelope — nnaddressed 
(After 19th Sept 1922) 

I think I’m fearfully disappointed about you not getting m on Friday 
darHnt I’d been planning to get off early — ^rush to Ilford and do the 
shoppmg and rush up to meet you — ^having had my hair washed in the 
luncheon hour instead of at night — as I should have said and now all that is 
no use — ^so I shant have my hair washed — it must wait until the next 
Friday — ^that will mean an extra hour with you — do you mind me having 
a dirty head for a week darlmt—its very very dirty. I’ve been hanging it 
out especially for now. 

Why are you so late this time — oh I hate this journey, I hate Austraha 
and everything connected with it — ^it will be 109 days since Ive seen you — 
and you didnt answer my question about China and Japan next time. I 
suppose it is right— or you would have told me — it will be worse then 

I was surprised about you going home this time darlint — so surprised 
I couldnt believe I had read rightly at first 

You ask me if Im glad or sorry — darlint I dont know how I feel about 
it— Im glad for you darlint — ^because you know I always felt responsible 
for the break, I dont think Im glad for myself tho*, I think I’m harbouring 
just a small petty feeling of resentment against them — ^I’ve tried so hard 
not to — and I think I didnt at first, and its only 3 ust this last time 

You say you have reasons darlint I dont know them and you dont tell 
me them — so I cant be influenced by them one way or the other Tell me 
them— -it’ll help darlmgest You say you suppose you deserve the Sydney 
letter — didnt you get 2 darlint — ^I was sorry as soon as I had posted the 
first. I do hope you got the 2nd. 

Darhngest boy— pal— you’re horrid to be cross about the Turkish Delight 
— you are really — ^I’m sorry I wrote that — ^but just think darlint — ^you know 
that is what everyone else would have said or thought and I’m mixed up 
with all the “ everyones ” so much that I forgot at the moment, that I 
was talking to someone different If you are still cross — ^soften a wee 
teeny bit and forgive Peidi and try and accept her excuse for erring Darlint 
— you know “ to err is human, to forgive divine,” and Im certamly not 
gomg to even hazard a guess why you are not bringing any delight or 
cigarettes this time, in case I err again or am misunderstood. Please tell 
me I think I must have been reading * The Fmmg Line ’ at the same 
time as you— I finished it last Sunday Why didn’t you like it as well as 
the others darlmt? 

I liked it — but I liked the villain as they call him, too, Louis Malcourt. 

I’ve read it before — ages and ages ago only T was stuck for something 
decent to read and asked Avis to brmg along something belonging to me 
that they had at 231 — she brought that 

I’ve read ** Monte Christo ” darlint — ^but neither of the others you 
mention. 

You’re gomg to get m© some books this time aren’t you^ please 
darlint. 

Darlingest boy — don’t quite understand you about ‘ Pals.’ You say 
* Can we be Pals only, Peidi, it will make it easier.’ 
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Do you mean for always? because if you do, No, no, a tbousand times. 
We can’t be * pals ’ ordy for always darlint — ^its impossible physically and 
mentally. 

Last time we had a long talk — said, Go away this time and forget 
all about me, forget you ever knew me, it will be easier — and better for 
you.” 

Do you remember — ^and you refused, so now I’m refusing darlint — ^it 
must be still ‘the hope of all* or ‘the finish of all.’ 

If you still only mean for a certain time and you think it best, darlint 
it shall be so — don’t see how it will be easier myself — ^but it shall be as 
you say and wish, we won’t be our natural selves tho’ I know — ^we’ll be 
putting a kerb on ourselves the whole time — like an iron band that won’t 
expand. Please don’t let what I have written deter you from any 
decision darlint — 1 don’t want to do that — truly I’d like to do what you 
think best. 


I don’t sleep much better now — tho nights seem so long — sleep for an 
hour and lie awake for 2 and go to sleep again for another hour-right thro* 
the night. 

A doctor cant do me any good darlint— no good at all — even the most 
clever in the land — unless that doctor is you and it cant be, so Im not 
going to waste any more money on them. I want you for my doctor — ^my 
pal— my lovei^my everything— just all and the whole world would be 
changed. Im very anxious to know about missing the ship at Sydney. 
I heard about it from Avis last night — she said ‘ Oh I suppose he was 
drunk.’ Darlint, thats a lie isn’t it — ^you promised me once that it would 
never be ‘ too much.’ Im worrying about it— 231 have made me worry— 
by putting things into my head. 

Send my letters to 168 as before darlint — ^I’ll risk it and I have a diffi- 
culty in getting them at the G.P.O. The Marseilles letter was marked all 
over ” Not known ” and initialed about 5 times, I think, and they always 
question me closely as to not having a permanent address. I’ll expect a 
letter on Monday morning at 168. 


Im not very keen on the sound of ** I went home to my cousin’s every 
night— quite domesticated.” It sounds like a sneer — I wonder if you did 
sneer when you wrote it. 


Now about that Wednesday I mentioned— Im disappointed. I thought 
you told mo you’d never forget “ Dont spoil it ” and yet you can remember 
a trivial incident like that. Monday when I was with Harry Penton. 
Do you remember now? taking me to a quick lunch at Evans and cosning 
into 168 and then meeting your Mother up West and then ringing me and 
asking me what I was doing that evening— and I was going to tea at 
The Waldorf. You went and slept at Norwood that night and didn’t 
come back to me until the Friday. You sound very despondent when 
you say about ” Time passes and with it some of the pain— Fate ordained 
our lot to be hard,” Does some of the pain ycu feel pass with time? 
Perhaps it does— things seem so much easier to forget with a man— his 
environment is always different— but with a woman its always the same. 

Darlint my pam gets less and less bearable— it hurts more and more 
every day, every hour really. 

Other ways only involve the parting of you and I, Peidi, nobody 
deserves anything mote than I do/* 
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I don*t understand this part — ^try and eisiplain to me please — ^have you 
lost heart and given up hope^ tell me if you have darlmt — don’t bear it all 
alone. 

Darlingest, about you being unnatural — don’t know — don’t think 
its unnatural to give something without wanting to receive in return — 
never did— but I think at one time — you would have thought so 

Trom the way your acquaintances argue — they are judging you from 
how they know you, I think, but I know quite a different boy from them — 
he’s a pal— not an ordinary sensual sort ot creature made in the usual 
mould of men 

Let them know you as they like darlmt — Im selfish enough to want to 
be the only one who really knows her pal 

I think I must be fearfully dense— also my memoiy has loft me m 
the lurch— because I dont understand what you mean by your question 
“ Peidi do you think you could live with a replica— you once said No ” 

When did I say it and what do you mean — ^what docs the question 
refer to’ Its a puzzle to me darlmt, but I accept the rebuff my memory 
has given me and hope you will overlook this omission 

Darlmt that’s the worst of saying something is always good ” — ^it 
invariably lets you down after this statement 

Please explain 

Now I’m going to be cwss— bully me — 1 never said or ovon sug- 
gested that I should cultivate the Begent Palace Hotel and there was no 
need whatever for you to have hurled forth that edict and then uiiderlinod 
it. Ask to be forgiven — ^you bully ^ (darlmt pal) 

No, I dont think the man who mistook me fot “ Romance ” was decent 
darlint, but I do think he was quite genuine in mistaking me, I dont think 
it was a ruse on his part. 

Yes, daihnt you are jealous of Aiwir-but I want you to be— he has the 
right by law to all that you have the right to by nature and love— yes 
darlint be jealous, so much that you will do something desperate. 

Ive not sent a wire to Plymouth to you — Ive changed my mind — I see 
you left Gibraltar on the 19th and perhaps you will got m Saturday morning 
—then I shall send you a wire to Tilbury to meet me in the afternoon— if 
its at all possible for you 

Before I finish up this letter Ive got a confession to make. Darlingest 
about the watch — ^I didnt send it to Plymouth— purposely. 

I felt that you were not going to come and see me this time and the 
feehng was awful— horrid, and I felt that if you refused I couldnt make you. 

Aud then I was tempted — I thought, ** Yes I con make him — ^I wont 
send his watch— I’ll tell him if he wants it— he’s to come to 168 and 
fetch it 

Darlint, was it small? if it was, real big love must make people think 
of small things, because real, big love made Plon>x. 


Exhibit 55. 


Darlint Pal, please try and use— pour moi, and dont buy a pouch, je 
vais, pour vous— one of these days, 

(ad) P»n>i— 
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Exhibit 55a 

Extract from Daily Sketchy 20tli September, 1922^ page % column 4. 

With beadiiote — 

“ Oliickon Broth Boutb 

Eat Poison Consumed by Eovl Kills Wonun ** 

The report states — 

“ That death was due to consuming broth made from a chicken which 
had eaten poison, containing a rat virus, was the medical explanation at the 
resumed inquest at Shoreditch yesterday on Mrs. Sarah Feldman (34) of 
Eeliance Square, Horton ” 


F3\hib.lR 47 nud ^ 
lThLK<lRAM I 

Office of Origin— London City, S Office Slar..p—'l’ilbh» v Eshcx, 22 
Sep 22. 

Handed in at 9.28 Eecor.^d hero at 8 48. 

To— Beply Paid Bywatevh Stoamor Morea, 'Jhibnry I>t>ck 
Can you meet Peidi Broadway 4 pm. 

Envelope addressed — Bj waters, ss “ Moroa.** Ileply I'd. 


Es hi bits 58 ami 59. 

LTniii-ymAM J 

Office of Origin— London City, S. Office Staiu}»— I’llliury, Essex, 25 
Sop 22. 

Handed in at 10 3 am Eecoivod here at 10.16 a m. 

To — By waters, Stoamor Morea, Tilbury Docks. 

Must catch 6 49 b'enchnrch Kopiy if can inatMgo. 


Fshibit 9. 
fOr«iFti.J 


From Carlton and Prior, 

168 Aldorsgate Sh'oof., 

London, E.C.1. 

Como in for me in I an hour. 


September 30, 1022. 


Pbim. 

m 
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Exhibit 60 
Plain en'velope. 

Darlmgest lover of mine, thank you, thank you, oh thank you a 
thousand times for Friday— it was lovely — ^its always lovely to go out 
with you 

And then Saturday— yes I did fool happy — didn’t think a teeny bit 
about anythmg in this world, except bemg with you — and all Saturday 
evening I was thmkmg about you — was ]ust with you in a big arm chair 
m front of a great big fire feeling all the time how much 1 had won — cos 
I have darlmt, won such a lot — ^it feels such a great big thmg to me some- 
times— that I can’t breathe 

When you are away and I sec girls with men walkmg along together 
— ^perhaps they are acknowledged sweethearts — ^they look so ordinary then 
I feel proud — so proud to think and feel that you are my lover and even 
tho’ not acknowledged I can still hold you — ^]ust with a tiny ‘ hope.* 

Darlmt, we’ve said we’ll always be Pals haven’t we, shall we say we’ll 
always be lovers — even fcho’ secret ones, or is it (this great big love) a thmg 
we can’t control— dare we say that — think I will dare Yes I will * I’ll 
always lovo you * — if you are dead — ^if you have left me even if you don’t 
still love me, I always shall you 

Your love to me is now, it is something diflorent, it is my life and if 
thmgs should go badly with us, I shall always have this past year to look 
back upon and feel that * Then I lived ’ I never did before and I never shall 
again 

Darhngest lover, what happened last night’ I don’t know myself I 
only know how I felt — ^no not really bow I felt but how I could feel — if 
time aj[)d circumstances were difEerent. 

It seems like a great welling up of love — of feeling — of inertia, just as 
if I am wax in your hands — ^to do with as you will and I fool that if you 
do as you wish I shall be happy, its physical purely and I can’t really 
describe it — ^but you will nnderstand darlmt wont you’ You said you 
knew it would be like this one day — ^if it hadn’t would you have been 
disappomted. Darlmgest when you are rough, I go dead — ^try not to be 
please. 


The book is lovely— it’s going to bo sad darlmt tho*, why can’t life go 
on happy always? 

I like Clarie — she is so natural so imworldly 

Why ar’nt you an artist and I as she is — I feel when I am reading 
frightfully jealous of her — ^its a picture darlmt, just how I did once picture 
that little flat m Chelsea — ^why can’t ho go on loving her always— why are 
men different— I am right when I say that love to a man is a thing apart 
from his life— but to a woman it is her whole existence 


I tried so hard to find a way out of tonight darlmgest but he was 
suspicious and still is— I suppose we must make a study of this deceit for 
some time longer. I hate it I hate every he I have to toll to see you— 
because lies seem such small mean things to attain such an object as ours. We 
ought to be able to use great big things for great big love like ours. I’d 
love to be able to say ‘ I’m gomg to see my lover tonight.’ If I did he 
would prevent me — ^thoro would be scenes and he would come to 168 and 
2U 
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interfere and I couldn’t bear that — could be beaten all over at home and 
still be defiant— but at 168 it’s different It’s my livmg— you wouldn’t 
let me hve on him would you and I shouldn’t want to — darlint its funds 
that are our stumblmg block — ^until we have those we can do nothing. 
Darlingest find me a job abroad I’ll go tomorrow and not say I was going 
to a soul and not have one little regret I said I wouldn’t think— that I’d 
try to forget — circumstances — ^Pal, help me to forget again— I have succeeded 
up to now— but its thinking of tonight and tomorrow when I can’t see you 
and feel you holding me 

Darlmt — do something tomorrow night will you? something to make 
you forget I’ll be hurt I know, but I want vou to hurt me — I do really — 
the bargain now, scorns so one sided — so unfair — ^but how can I alter it? 


About the watcli — I didn’t i.hink you thought more of that — ^how can I 
explain what I did feel’ I felt that we had parted — ^you weren’t going to 
see mo — I had given you soinetlnn'; to remind you of me and I had pur- 
posely retained it If I said “ come for it ” you would — ^but only the 
once and it would be as a piJ, l»ocausc you would want me so badly at times 
— ^that the watch would help you not io feel so badly and if you hadn’t 
got it — ^tho feeling would be so great — it would conquer you jigamst your will. 

Darlint do I flatter myself when I Ibiiik you think more of the watch 
than of anything else That wasn't a present — IhcL war, something you 
asked me to give you — when we decided to be palii a soit of sealing of the 
compact 1 couldn’t afford it then, but immediately 1 could i did Do 
yon remember when and whore we weio when you asked mo foi it^ If you 
do toll me, if you don’t, forgot I iiskcd. 

How I thought you would feel about the watch, I would feel about 
something I have 

It isn’t mine, but it belongs to us and tiidess wo woro differently situated 
than wo are now, 1 would follow you everywhere — ^until you gave it to me 
back 

He’s still well — ^lio'fl going to gaze all day Jong at you in your temporary 
homo — after ’Wednesday. 


Don’t h)r{‘ct w'hat we talked in the Tea Room, I'll i.lill risk and try 
if you will — wo only have 3£ yo.trs left darlingest. 

Try & heljt 

Pbiwi. 


IMvhii 10 
IOrdru.I 

b'loin CJurllon jorl I’lier, 

16 B Abbuagatc Street, 

London, KC. I 

- — 19 


21o 


Wait iill Olio hc’« come* 


Pnsrur* 



By waters and Thompson. 

Exhibit 64. 

Plain envelope. 


Darlingest boy, thank you— 

I know what you say is really true, but darhnt it does feel pometimes 
that we are drifting. Don’t you ever feel like that — and it hui’is so— of ever 
so much 

Yes, we are both going to fight until we win — daidint, fight hard, in 
real earnest— you are going to help me first and then I am going to help 
you and when you have done your share and I have done mine we shall 
have given to each other what we both “ desire most in this woild ** our- 
selves, isn’t this right, but darhnt don’t fail in your share of the bargain, 
because I am helpless without your help— you understand 

Darlint, this is the one instance m which I cannot stand alone 1 cannot 
help myself (at first) — ^the one instance when I want a man to lean on 
and that one man is and can only — always— bo you 

Please, please darlint take me seriously— I want you to — I wanted you to 
before and you didn’t. Tell me when you see mo next time that you will 
darlint, for certain^ remember Peidi is relying on you and you understand 
mo and know I moan what 1 say and tell me you know 1 wo tit fail or Mrh 
when the time or opportunity comes. 

Darhnt you say you are looking forward to Thursday night, is this 
really true^ somehow I feel it isnt, I have done ever since the 9th and 
when 1 think about it I feel more so about it. You have not asked mo 
all the time you’ve been home to go with you — except to a dance — which 
I refused — because 1 want to wait for that time— that first fJancr until it 
will be a real pleasure, without any pain and it <nnT be just now darhnt 
can it^ aud when you said you’d take me to lunch and then didn’t come and 
I’m wondering— I can’t help it darlint if Ive done right in asking you to 
take me out. And apart from this feeling that I have, thero is that ever 
present question of money — darlint you’ve never told mo this time once 
about money— what you had and what you spent anti I felt hurt— horribly 
darlint, especially about the suit— last time you told me aliout the coat— but 
not this time— why the difference darhnt? 

And as I haven’t any money to give you, at least not much and perhaps 
you havn’t any I wish you weren’t going to take mo out darlint and oven 
now its not too late— if you’d only tell mo, be quite frank about it darliui. 
I’ll understand— surely you know I will I didn’t intend to mention this 
darhnt, but neither you nor I must harbour iiioughfs that Ofich other 

doesn’t know, mu<;t we, we must be one in thonghls and wishes and 

actions always darlint, so I have. Please uTiderstand how I foci and 

know I love yo-u. i’lcinx. 


Exhibit 14. 

Peninsular & Orient Steam Navigation f/oinpany. 

S.S Moroa. 

Bombay, 

1st December, 1921. 

Dear Edie, 

Do you remember last Xmas you wrote to me wishing mo all the best. 
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I never wrote you so this year I’m going to make sure of it, I want to wish 
you all that you can wish youiself I know all those wishes of yout» will 
run into a deuce of a lot of money Such items as fur coats, cars and 
champagne, will be very prominent on the list — ^anyhow, good health and I 
hope you got it Have a very ical good time, the best that is possible. 
I ^all be about 2 d.iys this bide of Suez. Never mind I will h.iv^' a drink 
with you Once more [lie veiy very best at Xmas and always 

Yonrs veiy Sincouly, 

i^’UBDDY 


EJiibit 30 
Ooiiaue 


Darling Peidi Mia, 

Tonight was impulse —natural — I couldiit uf-ist- 1 liad to hold you 
darling little sweetheart of mine — darlint I \v*is afraid — 1 thought you were 
going to refuse to kiss mo— darlint little c»irl— I love you bo much and the 
only way 1 can control myself is by not -eomg you and I’m not going to 
do that. Darlirit Peidi Mia — I must have 1 love von darhnt— logic and 
what others call reason do not enter into our lives, ind whore two halves 
are concerned. I had no intention dnriint of floing that— it just happened 
thats all — ^I’m glad now ehero— darhnt when you suggested th“ occupied 
carriage, I didn’t want to go in d— did you tliink thai xuuhaps I did— so 
that there would have hoen no opportuiulv foi* me, to break tJie conditions 
that I had stipulated— darhnt 1 felt quilc eoiilident that I wouhl be able to 
keep my feelings down— I W4is wrong f^udi I was reckoning on will 
power over ordinary force s - but 1 war fighting v\hal’' not ordinary forces - 
nothing was fighting the whole of me Peidi you aio my magnet -1 cannot 
resist darlint— you draw mo to you now and always, I shall never be able 
to see you and leinain iiUf»aM«dve iMihut Penh Mia fdol mine--! love 
you — alwayo— always Ma Olion* l^ast night wIhui I read your questions 
£ didn't know how to answer them — I have now Peidi? 

Darlint L dent think 1 can talk about otlier things tonight- -T want to 
hold you so tightly I’m going to tonight in my sle(‘p. Ikm Nuit Ma 
Petite, chcrchez bien pour voire Kkeddy. 


K?chihit 31 


Peidi Darlint. 

Sunday evening, Everybody in out and now I can talk to you, I 
wonder what you are doing now my own little girl 1 liope that Bill lias 
not been the cause of any further tiikpleasantiiei'iH darlint Darhnt little girl 
do you romomher saying “ the hope for alJ.” ** Or the finish 
of all.** Poich the finisli ol all seems torribhi evtm to <*on- 

templute. What darlint would it be in prsvetre.e^ iVidi Mia 

1 love you more and more civory day — it grows darlint and will keep 
on growing. Darlint in the park— our Park on Saturday, you were my 
“little devil** — was happy then 3*oidi-wore you? i wasn’t thinking of 
other things— only you darlint- -yon was my entin‘ world--! love you so 
much my Peidi— I mnstnt over think of lofuiig you, darlint if I was a pool I 
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coiald write volmnes^bnt I not — suppose at the most Ive only spoken about 
2 dozen words today I doni try not to speak — but I have no wish to — ^Im 
not spoken to much so have no replies to make 

Darlint about the watch — never really answered your question — only 
said 1 wasnt cross 1 cant understand you thinking that the watch would 
draw me to you — ^where you yourself wouldnt — is that what you meant 
darlint or have I misunderstood you The way you have written looks to 
me as though you think that 1 think more of the watch than I do of you 
darlint — Tell me Peidi Mia that I misunderstood your meaning 

Darlint Peidi T'.'lia — do remember you coming to me m the little room 
and 1 think 1 understand what it cost you — a lot more then darlint than It 
could ever now. Whan I think about that I thmk how nearly we came to 
be parted for ever, — if you had not forfeited your pride darlint I dont think 
there would evei have been yesterday or tomorrow 

My darlint darlint littlo girl 1 lovr you more than I will ever be able to 
show you Darlint you are the centre — ^the world goes on lound you, but you 
ever remain my world — the other part some things are essential— others are 
on the outsku'ts and sometjmefi so far renioved from my mind that they 
seem non existent Darling Peidi Mia — ^1 anewored tlu^ question aliout the 
word “ Idle ** on Saturday — T never mentioned it 

Yes darlint — remember you being asked if you bad found “ The great 
lover ” It was when you sang “ A Tumble Down Nook ** 

"What have I found dailint? Tbo darlingost little sweetheart girl m 
the whole world and “The Only Pal “ Now dailiiit pal— Im anxious 
about Avis— I hope you have found out all there is to know of the other 
night — I wout you to tell me Supposing she did s1«iy with some fellow 
and she tells you and asks you not to teU anybody —are you going to toll 
me Peidi’ 

Darlint I’m enclosing a sbp for vou for the book, in case* i am unable 
to ^ got them myself— also will you get the “ Tempting of Paul Chester “ 
Alice and Claude Askew. There is 13/- to pay on tlio others — but darlint 
1 hope to ho able to get them myself, also and principally T want to drink 
Beaune with you. 

Good night now darhngcst — dearest littlo sweet lioMrt and big j).iJ 

FnifiDjjy 
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Letters from Edith Thompson not put in Evidence at the Trial. 


Envelope — ^Iv?r IT. By waters, P. & O 11 Iv/ S “ Morca,” Aden. 

[Pobtmnrk — London, E 0 , Doc. 6, 1021 , 2 20 p.rn 1 
Darlingest boy I know, 

I saw m the paper yesterday you ionclied Aden on iho 28tli, I suppose 
tomorrow or Sunday you will arnro in Boinl>a\ & I believe Bill loft today, 
perhaps you will just mana.go to .moo him tlio\ 

I am feeling very blue today darlini, you linvn’t talked to me Xor a 
fortnight, and I am fc'din^; worned, oh 1 don’t know how I’m focluig 
really, it beoms like a vm*y lwr<,e p.iiii thj‘t conn » from that ceaseless longing 
for you, wordo are exproaiiionloss— darliid, the f‘rc.i.tiiess, the bigness of 
the love I have, makes mo fo*i.r that it in too “.or^d to last, it will never die, 
darlint don’t think, but 1 fear — how can £ explain — that it will never 
mature, that we, you & I will ncvei reap onr icvvard, in fact, 1 just feel 
today darlint, that our love will all ho m vain 

Ho talked to me again last night a lot, d.irJint 1 don’t rcmcinbor imuli 
about it, except that ho asked me if I was any happier 1 just sind f 
suppose as happy as I shall over bo, & then be friiditcnod mo by sajuig- 
oh I don’t think I’ll I ell von 


I loft off there, darlini) — thouglil. — ^ihouedit for j, an hour & J will 
tell you now. llo said ho began to think that both of us would be 
happier if wo had a baby, 1 said “ No, a tbotus?md timon No ” & he began 
to question mo, and talk to me & x^e^d with nu», oh datimt, its ail so hard 
to boar, come borne to mo-— como homo quickly & help mo, its so much 
worse this time Ho hasn’t worried mo any more, except that once I tobl 
you about, darlint, do you understand what T mean? but tilings seem 
worse tor all that. You know 1 always sleep to tho wall, darlint, well I 
still do but he puts his arm round ino & oh ils horrid. I suppose I’m 
silly to take any notice, T never used to — ^before I know you — I just used to 
accept the inevitable, hut you know dailint, I either feel things very 
intensely or I am quite indifferent just cold — frozen. 

But to write all this is very scJlish of mo, it will make you feel very 
miserable-— you can’t do aiiylliing to help me— -at least not yet, so I’ll stop. 

What else can 1 talk about only ordinary things darlint, but to talk 
about even those perhaps will help to deaden the pam. Wo went to tho 
theatre in tho week to see ** Woman to Woman ” at tho Globe. I had tho 
tickets given me. Darlint;, it was a lovely play, 1 think I liked it as much 
as ** Bomance ” altho tho plot is not tho same. I have written you a 
description of it — I should like you t,o discuss it with me, but better still 
I should like to see it again with you, but I cant, so I have talked to you 
about it, that’s the next host thing, isn’t it darlinir? 

m 
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Also 1 finished the book ** The Trail of 98 ” & liked it ever so much, 
1 have also written to yon, about it Darlint you have quite a lot of mail 
from me at Aden, 1 think, 1 do hope you will feel pleased — ^not too miserable, 
I don’t want you to, darlint, just forget all the miserable things I’ve said 
to you. 

Its been terribly cold here, & foggy — ^tliick real old fashioned fogs for 

4 days. I’ve had & still got such a bad chilblain on the back of my heel 
— its been there a fortnight now & I cant get rid of it I think I’ve tried 

5 different things The worst of it is any shoes I have—the tops of them 
cut it — ^the chilblain, right in half 

Darlint, have you written to the * B.I Co ’ yet, please do — ^I w.int you 
to, you know-— if we are going to win, we must look forward understand 
darlint ^ 

Yesterday I v\ras taking a country buyer to Cooks, St Pauls, & passing 
the “ Chapter House ” he said to me “ Would you care for a glass of wine 
here, its quite a nice place ” Imagine darlint, me being told its quite a 
nice place. I said “ No thanks,*' really I’d rather not ” & yet if it had 
boon anywhere else I should have said ** Yes ” Do you know, darlint, when 
you were home last time we didnt go there once, I feci sorry when I think 
about it, I should like to have gone, but we will next time, say Yes ” 
darlint I do so hope you’ll be home longer than a fortnight tliis next time. 
Isn’t it funny the feelings we have about going into the places with 
strangers that we have been m together. I fool very strongly about it, I 
coitldn*t no I simply couldn’t go & sit in either of those corner seats at 
the Strand without you nor at the Holhorn, nor " Chapter House,” nor 
the ” Coronotion ” nor anywhere else, where you & I have been & talked, 
really talked. Do you romember us talking togoibor in iho Chapter 
House ” one Friday night, about my life being happy, living with only 2 
people besides myself I don’t remember what I answered then — ^Yes, I 
believe I do, but the answer would not be the same today, it would be 
with only 2 people, 2 halves, one whole, darlint, just you & mo, say ** Yos, 
It’s right, & it will be so,” I want telling so many times darlint. 

What do you think ho is going lo learn dancing — to take me out to 
some nice ones, wont it be fun — ^as the sing says ” Aint we got fun,” while 
you are away About myself darlint, its still the same & I’ve not done 
anything yet — I don’t think I shall until next month, unloss you tell me 
otherwise, after you get this letter, or i.he otio I wrote previously. 


Darlint I got a letter, or rather 2 in 1 envelope on Saturday morning 
You say that you can’t write but you will try from Port Said. Is this 
correct^ The envelope of these is stamped Port Said. No, you’re quite 
right darlint, when you say you cant talk to me, you can’t, these letters 
are only writing, they are not talking, not the real talking 1 was looking 
forward to. 

Why 16 it? darlint, what is the matter? you do still feel the same, 
don’t you ? Oh say Yes, I feel so sad & miserable about it. I seem to be 
able to talk to you always & for ever, but you, I don’t know, you don’t 
seem the same as when you wore away before, you did talk to mo a lot that 
trip, but this lime you don’t seem to at all. Why is it dailint? Vou do 
stiU feel the same don’t you? Am I horrid lo expect so much, tell me if I 
am but darlint I feel that I could give all, everything & 1 can’t read 
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between the lines of your letters this time that you even want to accept 
that all. 

One part that did amuse me was over the argument That expression 
“I do love ’em, etc ” made me think of old times, you remember tho 
Shanklm times, when neither of us had any cares, or worries, personal ones 
I mean, altho’ we hadn’t learned to know ourselves or each other, which 
were the best times darlint’ now or then, just toll me, I shant mind That 
was a funny droam you had, wasn’t it^ I wonder what it means or if 
it means anything Why do you toll mo not to get excited darlint, do you 
think I would 1 don’t think 1 should darlint, over that, you & I have 
too much at stake, to take too many risks. But I don’t think there is any 
risk, darlint, it doesn’t seem so at any rate, but I feel that I could dare 
anything, and bear everything for you, darlint. 

That’s all now, darlint, I’ve got such a great lump come m ray tluuat 
& I’ll have to swallow it somehow. Peidi does want } ou now. 


Envelope— Mr P. Bywaters, P. & O. il M.fci. “ Moioa,” Marseilles. 

[Pusi mark— London, EC, t7an 24, 3C22, ISO pm] 

Dari ingest boy I know, 

I j,ot your note and enclosure from Tilbury and a letter — ror»l nice 
one from Dover this morning. 

Yes, darlint, it wns roiil lot»>Iy on "I’liursday — jii.st to bo with you for 
longer than that one hour just to lot tiino slide loi a liitlo longer than 
usual I’m ever so glad I had you ou Thursday — it \vould have boon so hard 
— ^yes, much harder (huri it m ii(»w for you lo go away without being with 
you for just that sliort tune. 

Darlint don’t we set store by juut ihoso few hours— can you imagine what 
a whole long day will bo likoV Hours soom hko J^arailisc, days will bo like 
well I don’t know, because I’vo never had days before. 

This IS a vilo nib, but T liavn’t anotbor. 

That feeling 1 ha<l & still have about you going darlint 1 can’t 
explain— not oven io myself— fust of all J f*vl that 1 bhall want you & 
shall need you to loan on & you wont bo there & then darlint — ^tbo “ drifting 
fooling ” that 1 told you aliout liofore — think is mainly rosponsiblo J think 
— if next time— (I mean in March) — ^things aro just tho same — ^well fool 
further apart still, because darlint, T did feed apart this time — ^its no use 
making myself say 1 didn’t. But darlint tliut was your fault — ^yos, it was & 
you’re gomg to say “ It was ” & take all tho bliiino — ^because 1 said so— 
but its nob going to happen again — ^you’re not going to lot it are you 
darlint, you’re going to tell me every tiny little thing both wlieii you’ro 
away & when you come homo— oven if some things are silly & you’re cross 
about & you’re still going to tell mo. Yos, I’vo said Yos ” for you, so 
you must darlint. Darlingoht boy, 1 didn’t go to 231 on Friday— 1 did 
want you so much— just to take caro of mo & help mo to got thro’, I’ll 
toll you about it. 

About 10.30 or 11 a.m. I felt awfully ill — had terrible pains como 
all over mo— the sort of pains that I usually have — ^but have not had just 
lately— do you understand. 
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These continued for about an hour & I stuck it somehow — feeling very 
sorry for myself — ^until about 12 o*c I went off then into a faint. They 
managed to get me to with brandy — ^then I went off again, & again, making 
3 times in all. Everybody here was fearfully frightened & eventually sent 
for the doctor. He told them to partially undress me & give mo a hot 
water bottle— refilling it every half an hour 

At 3 30 p.m. he came in again and as 1 was no better Jim took me 
home in the motor Dailinl, I was lying flat on the floor inside, with the 
water bottle. 

When I got home I went straight to bed & about 7 something awful 
happened, darlmt I don’t know for certain -what it was, but I can guess, 
can you, write & tell me. 

On Saturday, I felt a bit better, but not much I didn’t know w'hat 
to do or take to get better & 1 looked awful. In the evening 1 dressed & 
went out & really enjoyed myself, meeting heaps of people I knew & hadn’t 
seen— some for 2 years. It was a very cosmopolitan crowd darlmt & I do 
wish I had been with you there I’m so certain sure you would have 
enjoyed it I’ve enclosed you a menu & programme, 7iot ovts, but an extra 
one I got Uncle to give mo. On the back you will see narncb of artistes 
“ Evelyn Clifford & John Humphries.” They are husband & wife & friends 
of Mr. Carlton & they sang a song the following of whicli I remember . 

He ; One little word. 

She : Chen. 

He : heads to two little words. 

She * Ma chere. 

Ho • Two little words lead to 3 little words. 

Both I love you. 

It was nice, darlmt, you would have likod it 

Yesterday darlmt was an opportunity lost, it was a thick, a very thick 
fog— the worst London has known for years. Ho went to bed about 8.30 
with a headache — ^I stayed up in front of the fire until 10 30 with you 
darlint— thinking of yon & thinking of us & thinking of that ** Glorious 
Adventure ” that you are helping me with. You are aren’t you? 

Everything was alright on Thursday night. I had an escort from the 
station I didn’t go to sleep at nil that night, no not once, not even when 
it was time to get up. 

Darlmgest boy. I’ll talk to you again by Wednesday. Don’t worry 
about me now, I’m feeling much bettor, but a teeny bit disappomtod. 

Pffiinr. 


Envelope— Mr E. By waters, J\ & 0, R.M.S. “Morea,” Marseilles. 

[Postmark — ^London, EC., Jan. 28, 1922 ; 8.30 p.m.] 

Darlingest boy, its Wednesday now, the last for posting to Marseilles. 

I’ll be thinking & thinking, wishing such a lots of things tomorrow— late 
— ^when I shall know you have arrived You will help mo darlmt you 
won’t fail me this time. I’m feeling very very hopeful to-day— that 
** bucked ” feeling darhnt, you know it, T know, but I also feel how much 
1 miss you— miss so much oven that one litHo hour. 

Do you remember the songs darlmt “ One little Hour,” did you like it 
—well if you did when you first heard it, you dont now, because darlint 
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you*ve changed, you’re different — ^not a bit like the boy I remember at 
Shanklin on the last Friday, do you remember darhng “ I love you,” I do 
& then it was that “ One little Hour ” kind of love, oh yes it was, but 
those kind of things that were pleasures to you then are, just sordid inci- 
dents now aren’t they — I mean with everybody— but ourselves. 

Darlint, about the other song you never mentioned if you liked the 
words I didn’t buy it to send to you especially* it belonged to me — ^no to 
both of us, & it still does. Not since you’ve been gone darlint have you 
had a nice tidy head, I’ve done it purposely not once a day but 2 or 3 
times, it’s nice I like doing it. So you’ll have to, darlint. Just say I’m 
not to, & I will. Do you remember our Sat. morning the snowballs & the 
sweets & the drinks in that ” lov^ common place ” for a woman to go. 

Darlint you know you called me ” fast ” & the man in the confectioners 
thought I was terrible spending all your money & darlint I will be terrible, 
when you have a lot of money for me to spend. All those motor cars & 
fur coats & champagne you wished me at Xmas I’m going to have one of 
these days, eh darlint — ^because you’re the only one that I’ll let buy them 

I went to E.H.S. on Monday night for the parcel & as I had time to 
spare (I didn’t want to get home before 7) I walked back along the High 
St. to the Broadway — ^very narrowly missing Mrs Bristow & bumping into 
Cossy. I dare say everyone at 231 knows I was in the High St. now. 

On Monday night we went into the Birnages for a hand of cards. They 
were very nice, but the strain of keeping out family matters (owing to the 
rift with Lily) was rather trying. 

Darlint, I got your cable this morning, thank you so much the clock 
indicates handed in at i past 7 p.m. on Tuesday. Is this right? It’s later 
than it always has been. 

The weather here is frightfully cold again, the wind blows so hard, & I 
miss you to hold me in the train. 

Will you do something for me darlint, yes, I know you will if its 
possible. I want a slide for the back of my hair to match the comb, do 
you think its possible to match, 

I can’t possibly wear my usual one & the comb together. Try for me 
please darlint. 

Have you finished The Common Law ” yet, I expect you have & 
don’t forget to write mo a long discussion on it, I want to hear exactly 
what you think of her ideas & what you think about her giving in. 

The giving in part was rather significant to me darlint, because as 
you remember saying to mo But you would if I asked & wanted you to,” 

Darlingest boy, please excuse me now— I’ve just had a ring from Avia 
& Mother was taken ill last night with ” flu ” & temperature 105— the 
doctor is afraid of pneumonia— so I’m just going down to Manor Park. 
It’s 12.30 now. I love you darlint & am living for Monday when you will 
be talking to me, I hope it will be a long long time. Pkidi. 


Envelope — ^Mr P. By waters, P, & 0. R.M.S. ” Morea,” Aden, 
[Postmark— London, E.O., Jan. 31, 6.16 p.m., 1922. Stamps— 2d.] 

27th January, 1922. 

My very best wishes darlint and hopes for many real happy ones later. 

Psimx. 

m 
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Envelope — Mr F. By water &, P & 0. R.M S. ‘*Morea,” Aden. 

[Postmark — ^London, E.C., Feb 15, 5 30 pm, 1922. Stamp — ^2d ] 

I was so pleased to get your letter, darlmt, it came on Friday mid- 
day Miss Prior took it in & examined the seal — all the time she was 
bringing it down the stairs. I was lookmg at her Darlmt, you say I cant 
know how you feel, when you failed cant I darlmt? dont I know didn’t I 
fail once^ 1 do know darlmt, its heartbreaking to think all the schemeing 
—all the efforts are in vain But we’ll be patient darlmt the time will 
come we’re going to make it just you & I our united efforts darlmt, I shall 
be very very interested in all you will have to toll me I can understand 
darlint how difficult it must be — all that underwork I wonder if I could 
do any more I believe I could somehow women usually can m these things 
but I’m counting on y'ou putting all my faith m those persuasive powers 
that I know you possess, because you’ve used them on mo Darlingost Boy 
you say Am I right ” I dont know it’s what 1 think happened — darlint — 
but I dont know, I’ve never had any experience in such matters and I 
never discuss them with memliers of my sox as so many girls do therefore 
I suppose I’m rather ignorant, on such subjects but I’ll tell you everything 
about it when I can look at you & you mustnt bo cross with me darlint 
about getting up. 1 can say I did know it was dangerous or whether I 
didn’t I just didn’t think about it at all, I fought and fought with 
myself to make myself keep up & 1 think I succeeded, darlmt. Put 
yourself in my place darlmt & sec how you would fool if you thought by 
stopping in bed and not making an effort a doctor would have boon called 
in would have said well what have you & I think he would someone else 
not you would have taken both the blame & the pride for the thing they 
did not do. 

I imagine how I would feel about it, I’m afraid darlint I would not 
have been able to keep silent. Please dont worry, darlint I’m alright 
really now— only a bit shaky— & 1 dont like the way you say ** It was 
ridiculous for you to get up ” etc because I’m not going to let you bully 
me so please take note monsieur & dont transgress aga n. 

Darlint that Friday night you wouldn’t have “ gone under to any- 
thing ” would you and left me by myself. I understand how you felt, 
but cheer up darlmt it wont always he like that & all we get in future 
darlint, we shall appreciate the more because we have had to climb so 
many stiles in Our glorious adventure ” & have fallen the other side 
so many times, that when wo dont stumble when wo land on our feet oh 
wont it be gorgeous darlint the thought of it is the only thing that keeps 
us up sometiiuos oh, I understand darlmt the one pal you’ve got under- 
stands everything. 

It is as if our thoughts & minds & actions wore just one even tho’ 
we are miles apart Do you feel like that darlint 1 do when I’m doing 
anything by myself. I always think & say to myself that you are doing 
it & thinking it with me. 

Darlint when you are home next time you must ask your sister to play 
that song for you because it wont matter that she does know who gave it 
you then will it & I shall never be able to play it so darlint please do. 

Fancy darlint you doing such a dreadful thing as to discuss those truly 
awful matters with me. I am ashamed of you. Am I ? you know & darlint 
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I am glad you altered (m your own mind) that word good to fortunate 
because you also have to utter the word “ Bad to unfortunate. 

I’ve been reading a perfectly glorious book darlmt “ The Business of 
Life ” by R W. Chambers. It is very like m detail “ The Common Law 
but in the o?ie question it is exactly opposite. 

I did enjoy it so much I believe I liked it better than The Common 
Law ” no I’m not quite certain Anyhow I want you to read it & tell me 
what you think oE it if you liked it better etc it seemed to me more human 
in many ways, than the otli(.r oik* 

Shall 1 ia*nd it to your homo ior >ou to read o\er weekend March 18th 
or shall I keep it & gne it you. I’d like to send it to you now, I’m so 
anxious for you to read it 

Bailint is niy letter to Bombay awaiting you on your arrival, or 
do you have to vrait n week tor it, T behove you do This morning I think 
you arrive and you’ll see Bill & I’ll be thinking of & about you all this 
coming week, dai'lnit such a lot I know you’ll be careful you said you 
would 

I want to toll you about a dream I had last week I received a letter 
by hand by Avis & the onvolopo was addressed m Harry Renton’s writing 
only inside was a lettipr from jou 

It wasn’t your wnliiig darlint it was a largo round hand just like a 
schoolboy’s I read & road lor .i long time not recognising from whom it 
camo until I cainc to tho woi d Poidi k then I called out “ Why its from 
my own boy ” 1 dont know if 1 did really, but 1 did in tho dream. 

Evon now 1 cant clei ermine in my own mind whether you sent the letter 
to him to send on to me, or wJu‘thoi he got Jiold ol it somehow 

Tell me what you think dariint. There’s noHiing but ordinary every 
day things to t,oll you dailint oli except one thing just that I love you 
so much but you know that dont you darlint, I wish you were hero that I 
could tell you hut you will be one day each day is gradually dragging on. 

Pei»i. 


Envelope— Mr E. Bywators, P & 0 R.M.S. “ Morea,” Marseilles, Franco. 
[Postmark— London, E 0 , Mar. 6, 6.16 p m., 1922. Stamps— lid., IJd., Id.] 
My Darlmgest boy, 

I was so pleased to get letters from you last Monday I hadn't expected 
any— as I got ibal, note — after the Port Said letter & thought it must have 
been posted at Aden Darlint if you were 3i hours out from Port Said how 
did you post it^ 

In your Jotter you say you folt I had been ill, darlint I told you not 
to worry & you mustn’t when will you do what I ask you? 

I suppose I have boon ill probably more so than I thought but I 
wouldnt give way because I wanted to keep that illness all to ourselves 
thmking that helped to keep mo up. 

I certainly did receive your cable in time to got y >u an answer, but 
darlmt, it never entered my head that you would expect one I am so sorry if 
I disappointed you it was not intentional. 

You see darlint, I had told you in my Marseilles letter about it. I 
thought I could write in full xn my Bombay letter Si what could I put 
in a cable darlmt only ** Dont worry better ” & you would still have 
worried 1 hope you are not now anyway there is no need. 
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On Sunday I was ill— as usual — & I did feel really ill darlmt, I ilimk 
ii was worse than before what happened The only effects I feel of any- 
thing is a languid lazy sort of feeling — ^no energy — ^]ust pale & limp but 
all that will be altered when you are in England I didnt stop away from 
168 because I thought of your letters and I knew they would forward them 
to 41 if I was not there so I managed to get in every morning & went early 
& then Mater got ill & I had no time to think of myself. 

Darlingest boy dont talk or think about losing me that will never happen 
will it’ if I go you will too wont you’ You say “ I must let you know of 
all those things that you ask me & I have forgotten ” 

Darlint, do I forget to answer anything I dont loniember forgetting 
anythmg & I try not to torget anything that we ever say to each other 
or do with each other or ask each other. 

Tell me what I have forgotten & 1*11 answer everything. Darlmt you 
say you realise what it was for me after Aug 5th 1 am glad you do, m a 
measure, it was & still is too awful, I darent think too much I should 
alyays be weeping & that wouldn’t do, would it? because you told me to 
dance only sometimes to dance is much hardor than to sit & think. 

Do you remember the cutting I once showed you — ^whore toll mo? 

Eyes that tell of agony untold Lips that quiver with unuitered pain. A 
heart that burns with misery ’* & grief etc 


Darlint do you remember anything happening to mo on Nov 7th I do & 
I think you will. We have just got the Doctor’s bill in for it here & he 

has charged 10 /6d so Heaven knows what he will charge for Friday Jany 

20th I dont know whether to offer to pay or let 168 pay, what would you do ’ 

I have bought ** the Red Planet ” by W. J Locke & am reading ib 
but am disappointed m it & I think it is the one that you have read & 
which you thought was ** The Rough Road ” anyway it is a war sl-ory 
and I’m not very keen. 

Do you remember I told you I had been ill with a bad cold woll 1 

managed to shake it off a bit — ^but last Sunday brought it back again — 

so I slept in the little room of my own accord, last Saturday I wont to see 
“ The Oo-optimists ” at the Palace Theatre W & was awfully disappointed 
in them. 1 had heard them raved about & suppose I expected too much. 

Darlint I’m beginning to think that 1 expect too much always of people 
& things in fact too much of life altogether do you think 1 do? darlint if 
you do think so do you think I always will’ I have enclosed you a sheet 
of sketched Millinery that we had done. I had to write 100 of these how 
would you like the job? 

Twelve ot ns, mostly Stamford Hill people Sc Reg & Bess wont to a 
private dance at Shoreditch Town Hall last week, he came too Darlmt 
1 enjoyed it — do you know it hardly seems possibly that 1 could to me & 
I’m sure it does not to you 1 enjoyed it dancing with Reg. & Mr. Philpot 
— ^ihey are both good dancers & now he wants us to make arrangements 
for 8 of us to go to the Nonstop March 16, 22. I suppose I shall go 1 
shall have to, but I wouldn’t if you were in England would I? I am 
livmg for you to come home this time darlint, (sorry) every time you go 
away the two months seem to grow longer and longer. 

I suppose you left Bombay on Saturday for England only 3 more 
weeks By the way I heard that a boy from the “ Malwa ” knocked Mr 
Moore right down a ship’s gangway & rather hurt him. I didn’t hear 
what he did it for. 
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To-day I finished the “ Turkish Delight ** its all gone now & I’m sorry 
I was so greedy but I know I’ll get some more soon. Enclosed is a cuttmg 
that reads as if it might be you’ What do you think’ 

Last Saturday we went over to Tulso Hill— to Mr Manning’s — I went 
to his ojQ&ce and helped him with his books until 5 p.m & then met Mater 
S Dad, Avis & wo all wont together. None oi us this time managed to 
carry away a piize (it was whists) it is unusual as one of us usually manage 
to take one. There was no mail m on Monday this week — ^perhaps there 
will be later in the week — I do hope there will }»e I’m longing to hear you 
talk to me, bub darlint longing much more for >ou to be here to see you, 
for you to hold me tight so tight I cant bieathu Au revoir darlint. 

Peidi. 


Envelope — ^Mr F By waters, P & 0 E M S ‘‘ Morea,” Marseilles, France. 

[Postmark— London, EC, Mar 7, 12 30 pm., 1922 Stamps— 2d., Id.] 

27th 

You know all & everything I wisii you darlingest & myself. 

I was very very sorely tempted to buy myself a birtliday present from 
you today. They looked so lovely everywhere you go you see them now, 
but then I thought next birthday you will bo m England to buy them 
for me so I refrained, altho’ it was hard 
Good bye darlint — ^you have all my love 

Peidi. 


Envelope — Mr F. By vvjitors, P & 0. R M S. ‘‘ Morea,” Plymouth. 

[Postmark — ^London, Mar. 14, 5 pm., 1922. Stamp — ^2d.] 

Je suis Goche darlint & disappointed I said in my previous letter I 
was sending 1 large & 1 small parcel. 

I have only sent 1, the large one. 

Lunch time I went to Quoon Vic. St to got some ** Toblezono ” to 
send with the tissue paper (a small pci) but finding ” Toblozone ” is out 
of stock for a few days, therefore I’vo not sent the tissue, but I’ll give 
it you when we meet. 

Au revoir darlint, I’m consumed with impatience. 

Peidi. 


Envelope — Mr F. By waters, P. & 0 R.M S. “ Morea,” Marseilles, France. 

[Postmark— London, Apr 4, 6.16 p.m., 1922 Stamps— 2d., Id.] 

First of all darlmgost about Thursday. He knows or guesses some- 
thing— how much or how little I cant find out. When 1 got home & 
wont upstairs I found him not there. 

As I was getting into hod a car drew up outside & he came in looking, 
well you know how with that injured air of mystery on his face attempted 
to kiss me and then moved away with the expression ” Phew— drink.” 
He had been to a Theatre— ho had a programme— what I imagine is— 
waited for me on the 11.30 found I wasn’t on it k caught the next— of 
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course was surprised to find me home. If he has any sense he could 
easily put 2 & 2 together Your last night last time & your last night 
this time — 1 went to a theatre on both occasions. 

He says he caught the 11 55 but there is no such tram in my time 
table — ^there used to be Tell me what you think about this please darlint 

I must tell you tins talking about rates at 231 last night Avis said 
if you dont pay they’ll take you to prison ” He said “ No they wont 
I’ll see to that. Avis “ Well they’ll take joiir wife. lie (under his 
breath aliho I heard it) “A good thing too ” He’s never oven said 
** Wh.it did you see or how did you enjoy yourself.” Oh its a rotten spirit 
Avis came over to tea on Sat k said ” The last time I came Bess & Beg 
were here.” He Boss is supposed to be here to-day — but she doesn’t know 
she hasn’t been asked (I note — masked Bess to come down for the week end 
as Beg would be awaj — ^but she replied by Thursday to 168 that she 
couldn’t come as he w.ns coming homo at noon Sat) He didn’t ask me if 
we enjoyed ourselves or if Boss was coming so 1 didn’t mention it 

After Avifa had gone I said ” A remark you passed at tea time about 
Boss what do you mean by it I want to know.” IJe ” You want to know 
do you — ^well you shant you can just imagine how much I know & how 
much 1 dont k 1 hope you’ll feel uncoiiiforialile .ibout it ” 

I’m afraid I lot go then & said several things in haste perhaps it would 
have been better had 1 held my tongue & finished up with “Go to Hell 
you can only keep good tomperod when you — getting what you want a case 
of sugar lor the bird & he sings. I was told I was the vilest tempered 
girl living & “you used not to be, but you’ie under a veiy good tutor ” 
now it seems. That was Saturday 1 wont to bed early & how 1 got through 
Sunday T dont know living with banging doois & sour silent faces will 
turn me grey 

It was funny at 231 on Friday I didn’t go down till 8,15 just had 
some tea in Lpool St. Buffet & read the paper. Mother asked mo to have 
a cigarette almost immediately I got m & I said, “ Where did you get these 
they look posh.” She “ Never mind I had them given me. 

Me Well I dont suppose you bought them— where did you get them 

She Fred Bywaiers gave them to me 

Me Has he been down here? 

Dad Yes he’s been 3 or 4 times 

Me Oh I sorry I missed him next time he comes romombor mo to him 
& say if he lets me know when he’s coming to 231 I’ll como too. 

Dad He’s sailed now, went out today. By the way “ Have you had a 
row with him’ 

Mf Have 1 no, the last time wo met we were puls (this is right isnt it 
darlint). 

Dad Has Percy had a row with him then 

Me Yes— he did. 

Dad & IS it over yet. I thought it was when Percy came back to say 
good bye just before Xmas. 

Me No, its not over & not likely to be— but still I’m sorry I didn’t 
see Freddy. I should like to have done very much. 

Dad Yes, I sure you would & I’m sure he would like to see you. 

Mother What do you think of the fags. 

Me Not much they are scented & I dont care for such posh ones. 
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Mother was quite indignant with me darlint & said “ If they^d been given 
to you you’d like them, so I said “ Would I ” & smiled Darlingest boy, 
you know why I smiled. 

Ht came in then & mother offered him one — ^he looked & said “ Amlve ” 
Oh they’re doped cigarettes. 

Mother "WTiat do you mean by doped. 

He The tobacco is grown on opium fields. 

Can you imagine me seeing the joke — ^inside me— all by myself when 
are we going to see the joke together darlint. Oh mother said something 
about By the way he spoke ” — I said to Avis, he must not have seen 
Bdie (meaning you). 

Avis came to tea Sat. as I’ve already told you & went again at 7.30 
to keep an appointment she said. 

In the afternoon we went shopping together & she spoke about you a 
lot. She seemed to be quite friendly with you. 

She mentioned she saw you on the station every morning k what a lot 
it must cost you for fares & it would be cheaper she thought if you 
lodged in East Ham & then they would be able to see more of you. 

Also you had on a diamond ring & seemed to have plenty of money 
altho “ I know writers dont make more than £6 per trip she said ” she 
also told me you asked after Peggy & that she told you all about it & 
that she went round & had a drink with you she didn’t see why she 
shouldn’t as you could be pals (hor interpretation) if nothing else. 

She said lots of small things connected with you — which aren’t im- 
portant & I didn’t remember. 

Darlint what a poor quality Mail card this time — ^not a bit like the usual. 

Are you Oxford or Cambridge, the former I expect — men nearly always 
are. Well they didn’t win & I’m glad because I’m Cambridge & 1 won 
6/- on Sat. over it. 

By the way I had 5/- eh. way on Leighton on Saturday for the New- 
bury Cup & the meeting was abandoned owing to the course being covered 
with 6 inches of snow. 

Au revoir darlingest boy. 


Envelope— Mr P. Bywaters, P. & 0. E,M.S. Morea,” Marseilles, France. 
[Postmark— London, E C., Apr. 5, 2,30 p.ro., 1922, Stamps 2d., 2d., Id.] 

1 didn’t get your letter first thing in the morning darlint. X felt a 
wee bit disappointed but supposed youd been too busy with work that 
must be done, k I was prepared to wait till next Monday to hear from 
my own man, but at 12.16 just as I was going to leave your letter came. 
It bucked me up such a lot I thought to myself well it will help me to get 
thro the “ inevitable weekend ” & it did help me darlint. All the time I 
felt miserable & downhearted I was thinking to myself “ when you go to 
168 on Monday you’ll have a real letter to read again. I shall read it 
every morning until I get another one from you just as X my ** good 
morning ” to you. No not to you but to your picture & ruffle your hair 
& make you cross first thing in the morning (Xs this right). Darlint that 
ache which you and I share & you speak about— yes its awful— not a sharp 
stabbing pain that lets you know it is there ^ then goes— but just a numb 
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feeling a feeling of inactivity like a blind that is never more than half 
raised just enough to torment you with the sight of a tiny bit of light & 
sunshine. 

About what you told me — ^No I dont think it will worry me—but I 
cant help thinking about it can I ? after all darlmt— but for mo it never 
would have happened I'm always the cause of pam to you & perhaps to 
myself as well but always to you over since you just knew me you've 
never been really happy & perhaps had you known mo less you might have 
been 

Darlmt 1 dont think yon told me everything that you & others said 
on that Thursday — ^you didn't because you thought it would hurt, but if I 
promise it wont hurt, will you write & tell mo please. I want to know 
everything. I do tell you everything that is said about you dont I’ 

Why^ didn't you recognise your sister on Thursday you must darlmt 
pour moi— you know what you promised to do for mo & she's my sex— 
forget she's your sister think she’s mo when you meet her & bo courteous 
I'm over so sorry you didn’t recognise her whatever is over said or ever 
happens connected with them & me dont forget this. Does this sound like 
a lecture? I dont what it to bo, I just want you to remain as I know you 
now, not to rovort to you I know last year 

Of course darlint T love all you've said about mo, about giving up what 
people cherish most for mo about those horrid thoughts that people have 
that you will stamp out I love all that darlint I feol proud when I road it 
that you say it about mo — ^proud that I have someone that thinks so much 
of me — ^its so nice darlint I've never had anyone quite like you (like 
you were once, yos, but not as you aio now). When & it* you do write 
to your Mother I want a copy of the letter please, yes I do & you must 
Bond me one, you’ve not to ignore this subject or dismiss it in the usual 
manner. Bemembor I sent you a copy onco about the hat for Mavio you're 
not going to charge her for it are you? if you wore then you're not to give 
it her please from you & me I'd like you to 

Dorlingest boy I received a telegram from you on Friday G M M.C. 
always stop — dont worry. Now am I very dense or are you a little too 
vague, because 1 dont know what ** Always stop ” moans Please tell me 
darlint I can only think you moan we will always stay together is this it ^ 

I'd like you tell mo darlint just how you feel when you move out of 
dock— what are yoor thoughts when you begin to move when you must realise 
that you’ll not on England or anybody connected with you & England for 2 
whole months 

You told mo you were sailing about 2 & about that time I began 
thinking how you were fooling if you were hopeful and not loo down- 
hearted & I thought about everything connected with the last fortnight, 
some things I was sorry about & some things pleased. How did you feol? 
This you went was’nt like the last time darlint. I had a pain but it was a 
different one— not a physical one at all— just a pam that you & I were 
parted again, oven tho it was only for 2 months I dont want ever to be 
parted from you not even for one day, not one minute really. 1 always 
want to bo where I can see you feel you holding me, 

Darlint couldnt Marie help us at all if I have to leave here, perhaps 
she would if you asked— you know I could do practically anything to earn 
just enough to keep myself for a little while. 

m 
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I don’t want to give in darlmt oh I do want to have you so much & 
if we give m people will only laugh & think us failures & we’re not are we 
— tell me we’re not going to be— we’re going to succeed you & I together 
even tho’ we fail m “ Our Glorious Adventure ” 

We’ll fight to the last while there’s an ounce of strength & will power 
left — fight to live our life, the life you & I will choose together — ^we’re not 
cowards to shirk & hide behind a cloak of previous misfortunes — we’ll take 
the bull by the horns & sliape something good & clean out of something bad. 


I cant help this paper being another colour — its the only pad the 
stationei had in si.ock 

A lady has just come m whom I have not seen for 5 years neaily, she 
has since been m.iiried & h.id 2 children one of which & her husband has 
died She says 1 dont look any older — ^Imt I’m sme by the way she said 
it, she doesn’t tlniik it I womlcr why people will pny doubtful compliments 
they dont mean 

Today hi April 4tli & (ho miow is falling in thick lumps & laying in 
some places— tho weather has stopped tnwlo & made every hotly miserable 
What poet w^as it who wrote “ Oli to bo in England now Spring is hero ” I 
wish he wore dh\e & I'coling iiiiserablo as T« on this nice English Spring 
Day. 

Dont forget darlinfc when >on are marling (.lie boohs that the Shulamito 
comes first Tim ‘ Woiium Deborah ” after 

1 wonder if you will notice anyHnng m “ Tho Women Deborah ” T 
await your remarks 

Jim fetched niy case from Barking & loft it al 41 for me* he was 
going down to Ilford. 

Darlmt the Turkish Dehght is lovelv tins time much better than tho 
last lot. 


Enelost'd is <»n'* th,'i.li yon sent mo» it is a loitniglit today hasn’t it kept 
well I ha\o (ended thus orn* especially to send vou — cut its stalk and given 
it frosh water with salt in (iV(u*y morning. 

Darlint tell nie you love me & how imich-- l.i*ep on telling me make ino 
feel all the time yiui do, its a long tiiiio 2 moiilhs darlmt & I want tolling 
heaps & heaps of times, no, not because I doiild. but because 1 like to feel 
that you’re always thinking it. 

Darlingest boy I do love you — ^yes, .always, while this life lasts so much 
— oh act much, I cfiiit tell ymi — ^Init you muni know you <io know darlmt, 
that there novel has been anyone I love at all, (»n!y just you, there is such 


a difference — Good bye until Bombay. 

(Good Imdv) 




Darlingest boy, 

11 45 am 5/4/22— I’vo just read your cable — it cajiio first thing this 
morning I believe — but [ duln’t feel up to tho mark — so I didn’t go up until 
11, & then I was besoiged by people wanting this done & that done. 

It was nothing rnueli darlint just a few fainting ills one after tho 
other, nothing whatever to worry almut so please dont.. 

I notice it says “ Good aftornoon so you quite (‘.speclod me to get* it 
on the 4ih but it wasn’t reed in Dondon until 7.48 p.ni. 

Anyway— whatever time it came I was pleased to get it. Dleased to 
know that when you sent it you were thinking about me. 

Stil 
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IVe got to post this to-day darlint, I dont suppose youTl get this one 
till Friday but I hope when you do you’ll feel its aU you want 

I’d love to look at you now-— yow I mean— no, no substitute they (sub- 
stitutes dont satisfy) but ITl wait I’ll not say with patience, because darlint 
I’m not patient am I — ^but I know you understand 

Pbidi. 


Envelope — ^Mr F. By waters, P & 0 RMS “ Morea,” Bombay, India 

[Postmark— London, E C , Apr 12, 1 30 p m , 1922 F ] 

I just wanted to write a few lines to you darlint, before we close here 
for the holidays — ^from Thursday 1 oc till Tuesday 10 oc 

Friday — Saturday — Sunday — ^Monday— 4 whole days darlint with nothing 
whatever to do but think, & only you can know what those thoughts will be 
If I only had all that time to spend with you darlint can you imagine 
what it would be like — 1 cant & can’t possibly imagine such a long time — 
I suppose it would only seem hke 4 hours — ^instead of which it will now seem 
like 4 years— but perhaps it wont always be like it, eh — ^I’m going on 
hoping so — ^hoping hard — ^are you too’ You havent given up yet, have you’ 
please dont darlint’ 

We’re fearfully busy here — I was here till 7 the last 2 nights & still 
we have such a lot to do before the holidays — 

Darlingest boy — ^I love you such a lot & want you such a lot oh so badly 
— why arent you here to hold me tightly & make mo feel how much you 
love me — ^its such a starving sort of feeling darlint — ^just living on a picture 
I do want you so much — T want conift>rting darlint & only you can do 
that for 

Pbidi. 


Envelope — T. E, F. Bywaters Esq Writer P. & 0. 8.S “ Morea,” Marseilles. 

[Postmark— London, E,0 , 10 My 22 Stamps— 2d 30 centimes, 30 

centimes 1 

U West era Street, 

Upper Norwood, 

SE. 19 
May 9th 1922. 

Bear Mick, 

Just a few lines in the hope that you wont have gone yet. I really 
haven’t had any time for writing or anything else. Mum has been very 
ill for about three weeks Doctor coming every day, so you can guess T have 
been pretty well occupied. But Im glad to be able to tell you she is 
alright now. The tables have turned & now the doctor is visiting me I am 
a walking Chemists shop with all the mnek he is dosing me with. 

Just one thing I waut to tell you Mick. The night before you left 
well of course I couldnt help hearing it said. But leaving out what you said 
to Mum even but I happened to hear a little remark which I think con- 
cerned me. It was this ** My sister ! * They only want me for what they 
get out of me.” Well you know best yourself whether this is true or not. 
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But Srll I can say is that if it were true I have been very patient in waitiui^ 
for what I get from you. Its true last time home you bought me some 
jewellery but if you are regretting that well, it can easily be remedied. 
About your laundry the whole lot including collars comes to 3/6d 
Mum wants me to tell you she had your letter but it came at a rather 
bad time she being that day at her very worst and of course the contents & 
tone of letter did not tend to improve matters as she was suffering from 
nervous breakdown together with blood-poisoning 

I hope you have had a good trip & that you are keeping quite well 
Love from all, 


Your aftoctioiiaie sister, 


FLonnrE 


Envelope— Mr F. "B^waterr,, V Sc 0 TIMS Tforcf-,'* Sydnoy, Australu. 

[Postmark— London, EC, Jun 2, 1922, 3 30 pm Stamp— 1 .'/.I 

Since 1 have post'll tlio first let lor to Sjdu\v dailiul a wholo ni ^lit & 
a whole day has gone )iy Sc Fvo boon llniiking Sc thinking mcli a 
lot & feeling so awful ;ihoiit it< — I couldnt sbM^p for one littlo minute — 
thinking about 3»ou & wli.it you v»oiiId (hiuk of me Sc how you would feel 
when yon received it. 

I am sorry dailint— bid I v\roU» how I felt it Wtin iwful— & sometimes 
when you feci so tiuTibh* you wnU* Sc think very unjust and bilt<‘r things 
your feelings at the tinio carry you away Lucy did lue please, ploa o, darlingost 
boy forgive ino. 

Pals should never feel hard Sc cross with one another — should they^ 
& we are still pals in spite of that letter, aren’tr wo^ do write and toll ino 
it makes no difforonce— 1 shnni feel right with myself until you tell me 
it has made no differenoo; 1 foci rm avviul beast aliout it ; I wish 1 liad not 
posted it at once but kept it for a «lay then 1 should liavo torn it up. Ploaiio 
forgive mo & try to excuse your pal. She did find so awfully down in the 
world when she found tiiat or felt that the best pal a girl over had hiui 
forgotten or neglected her. 

She’ll try hurd not to iransgit'SH again 

Pkidi. 

Envelope — Mr K. Jly waters, V. Sc O. IkM.H. Moliiounie, Australia. 

[Postmark — Lomloii, «lun, 23, 1922, 2.30 i> n». Stamps — 3i<L, lid.] 

Today is Friday darlint by tlie tfaj/ not iJio date (he day you took me 
to lunch at the rioll)orn--lir.st time when I let you see and told you «omo 
things that no one else know. 1 wantinl t<» ask yem if you reujeniimred 
anything about last Wednesday-- Tni not going to tell yon— just toll me 
if you do remember & what it is. 

Nothing else of any impiirtiineo hn;i hapfiened darlint since 1 talk**<l 
to you last.— we still argue aliont you h I suppose wo always tihall. 'roiu«,iit 
w© aro going to a Gaideu Parly & Fete in aid of t he Seamen© Orplianage 
at Wansioad. 

Mrs Birnago Sc her people aro on the Coiuinitteo h she i© parl»aking in 
the some of the amusements 1 bnliev© Sc tomorrow is the outing— «o iiorhaps 
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this week end will pass a little more quickly I shall still have to wait 5 
days after Sunday — ^to hear from you Darlint I havent sent your watch on 
to you, because you have not told me what to do about it & I especially 
asked you so 1 shall keep it until I do hear. 

It was rather funny on Tuesday Mr Dunsford offered to take me up in 
the Car and let me stand on the roof of it to see the Prince on the next 
day — of course I was rather bucked about it and told h%m> on the Tuesday 
evening He did make a fuss — said he objected & a lot more nonsense & 
asked how I was going to get on to the roof — I darent tell him Mr Duns- 
ford was going to hoist mo up — ^he would have been “ terribly shocked ** 
so 1 said I could climb up by a rope ladder at the side of the motor 

However I went in spite of all objections & saw everything beautifully 
it was rather fun 

Last week on one evening I went up West to buy a frock for the outing 
—I did so — I thjnk you would like it — ^it is pale mauve voile embroidered 
in grey on the bodice k on the skirt & a sash of darker mauve ribbon It 
was from the shop I saw the White & jade frock I told you about & I 
asked tliem if they had still got it — ^they had & showed it to me — it was lovely 
& so was the price — 12 guineas — so it had to stay in the shop 

I was looking luto a shop window up there & went to move away & 
found your bisLer & her fumco standing beside me, also looking in the 
wmdow. 

I suppose she was trousseau hunting of course she*s not coming to 
town after she is married, is she^ 


Darlmt, your own pal is getting quite a sport 

On Saturday I was first in the Egg & Spoon race & first m tho 300 yards 
Plat race & 3rd in the 50 yards Flat race 

Everybody tolls me Im like a racehorse — can get up speed only on a 
long distance & my reply was “ that if a thoroughbred did those things 
tlien I felt flattered 

The I was M C for the Lancers we stood up 10 Sets had some boys 
m from an adjoining cricket field I sat on the top of the piano & made a 
megaphone of my hands k just yelled — ^nothing else — ^Mr Carlton said all 
that shouting was wortli 2 long drinks afterwards so I had 2 double brandies 
k Sodas with him 

We had a very good day indeed : In fact I think I enjoyed the actual 
outing better than last year — ^iintil we got to Lpool St coming home & then 
he started to make a fuss — says I take too much notice of Dunsford k he 
docs of me & created quite a scone, I am really sick of this sort of thing— 
he gets jealous & sulks if 1 speak to any man now. 

Darlmt, if wo*ro over together for always k you get jealous ITl hate 
you— I shant bo your pal 

Im so stiff k sore today I can hardly move I loft tho house 10 mins 
earlier than usual this morning — to make ceytain of catching my tram : 1 
was so stiff 

This time last year you wore able to rub me & gradually take that 
stiffness away do you remember’ 

It was rather fun on Thursday at the Garden Tarty — They liad swings 
& roundabouts k Flip Flaps cocoa nut shies Aunt Sallies — Hoopla k all 
that sort of things I went m for them all k on them all & sliockod a lot of 
people I thiidc. I didnt care tho* & going homo Mr Birnage said he*d 
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like some fried Fish and poi.atoes — I*d got rather a posh frock on — ^wht 
georgette & trd with lows & rows of jade ribbon velvet & my white fur & 
a large wht hat, but all that didnt deter me from going mto a fried fish 
shop in Snaresbrook & buying the fish & chips 

Getting it home was the worst part — ^it absolutely smelt the bus out : I 
didnt mind — it was rather fun only I wished you had been with me : I 
think 2 halves together would have enjoyed themselves — ^better than 1 half 
by herself 


Today is your biithday & our birthday— Darlint I wonder if you are 
thinkmg about it at all, I am 

I sent you greetings by c&blo this time it was the only way I could 
celebrate darlint I wanted you to leceivo it on the exact day but Im 
afraid you wont its not my fault darlmt its the fault of that ship of yours 
not being within radio range of cither Aden or Hombay on the 27th 


Darlmgest own Pal, I lo^c you heaps & heaps more than yesterday and 
such a lot loss than I shall tomorrow. 


Miss Prior is going away tomorrow I expect I shall have plenty to 
do then until I go away 

Only 2 more days before T hear yr>u talk to me I hope its a lot — I do so 
want it to bo. 

Goodbye for now darlingost pal to 

Pbidi. 


Envelope — ^Mr F. Bywaters P & 0 B.M.S Morea,** Melbourne, Australia 
[Postmark — ^London, 27 Jun., 1922 Stamp — ^l^d 1 

June 27/1922 

The birthday of the Palship of 2 halvos 

This IS the real birthday darlmt just the same as I always wish I wish 
today & hope everything will not always bo in vain. 

The birthday of the best pal a girl over bad. 

Many happy returns darlmt, may every tiling you undertake in your 
life be successful 

Pbidi 


Envelope— Mr F. Bywators, P & 0. E,M S. Morea,** Fremantle, Australia 
Macdonald Hamilton & Co 10 Aug. 1922 Fromantlo W.A. 

[Postmark — ^London, Jul. 12, 1922, 3,30 p.m Stamps — ^lid , IJd ] 

Darlint Pal, 

I dont think Ive got aiiyibing to tell you just tho ordinary things happen 
every day & 1 somehow dont think you want me to talk to you about those : 
I went to Henley last Thursday — with tho Woldorf man — previously had 
the invitation but refused on the plea of buainoHs but on tbe Tuesday night 
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Mr Carlton asked me if Id like Thursday ofi so 1 rang up & made arrange- 
ments to go. We got there about 12 30 and had lunch at Phyllis Court 
at the invitation of an M P. Mr Stanley Baldwin — ^it poured with ram aU 
the afternoon & was altogether miserable — I got home by 6 46 p m 

I’ve had a lot of time oft this fortnight * 2 Sals 3 half days & last 
Thursday & go about 4 every day — ^I dont know what to do with myself 
— ^why are you not in England when Miss Prior is away— look what a lot 
of time we could have together • Last Saturday I was lU — ^the hrst time 
since I told you about it last trip— m the evening I went to the Doctor 
& told him . he seemed pleased — ^I suppose because his pills had done 
their work. I felt terribly bad & could not have gone to business had I 
had to do so — fortunately I had the morning oj? 

It wasnt the same sort of ill feelmg that it w;)s that time before tho 

On Saturday we go for our holiday • Shall I coll it^ It wont be what I 
anticipated will it« no swimming lessons or tennis or anything that Id really 
enjoy. However I must make tho best of it & dance — Tm so tired of it all 
tho — ^this dancing and pretending 

I’ve not packed my peach sports coal . I (lent want to wear it this 
time — so Ive left it behind. 

This is the Inst day for posting mail to Fremantle & Ivo not had jour 
promised letter from Aden. 

If it IS at the G P.O lunch time— perhaps I’ll have some more to talk 
to you about before 1 post this 

I’ll leave it for a little while anyway. 

Avis has just boon zound here & 1 was m the olhce having a brandy & 
soda with Mr. Carlton he asked her to have one too — I think she feels 
very flattered • am I horrid I really behove I am — ^tell me — ^but everything 
in this world seems so topsy turvy — ^Id give anything to be her — free I mean 
& I think she’d change places with me ibis minute if we could — ^but we cant 
— so I mustnt moan itTl become a habit. 

By the way I told you about Mully & Mr Dorry. 

I think it was Tuesday he said to mo “ So you know that young lady I 
was talking to the other morning? 

Me. No, I dont know her. 

He: But she knows yon & all about you. 

Me. Oh, probably . lots of people know me & about mo that I’d rather 
not know 

He: I believe you’re jealous. 

Darlint, just try & imagine me being jealous of her talking to him of 
all people. I havo to laugh right out loud when I think about it. Some 
men have sucJi a high opinion of themselves & their charms that I’m afraid 
I cant climb up to them. 

I wonder what my only pal ” is doing now & how ho is fooling — 
when I try & contrast niy feelings of going away this year to those of going 
away last year — I really wonder if Im living in the same world — I suppose 
I am — ^but its not tho saino world to mo darlmii — ^tbat world last year didnt 
contain a pal — ^just one only, to whom I need not wear a mask— but this 
year does— altho he is still so very far away that I go on wearing that 
mask to everyone I meetr— every day— I wonder if there ever will be a time 
when I shall appear as T really am— only you see mo as 1 really am— the 

pretence me ” is my ordinary every day wearing appard tlio “ real ” me 
is only visible for such a very short time when you’re in London Darlingost 
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Boy— I cant bear to think of you being in EngUud and not seeing me— must 
we be so very strict & stern — cant you imagine what your only pal — (no, not 
pal— Im talking to you darlint as the girl that loves you, Im talking to my 
veriest own lover not as & to a pal) will feci like knowing youre in London, 
& expecting to see you at every turn & roaljy knowing deep down in her 
heart that she wont. Must you be so cruel darlint’ See mo once — ^for one 
whole day together for all that time & I wont mmd if J dent see you any 
more the whole time you are in London I cant bear it if you go away 
without seeing me again — ^nearly 4 more months after Seplombor — ^that makes 
it January 1923 its too long to wait Darlint — ^too much to ask of any 
human being— especially is it too much to ask of you and I — ^we're not 
ordinary human beings — ^we\*«^ apart — different — wo've novor known pleasure 
— ^real pleasure I moan in anoUicis coinpan.>— until wo know each other— 
weve had so few plc.isuro& — & so many rebuus — cvexy one that is added now 
makes it harder. 

Am I selfish’ No I dont tluiik its .a solfich fi-vding cos its for both of 
us— Im fighting for our rights to break down tliat reserve that youre going 
to build up agiiiiist yourself & between 

PlfllDI. 

Letter Card (Bournemouth)— 'i'o I'Jr B.swntei.s, V &0 D, M.S. “ Moroa/' 

Ooiotidio. 

[Postmarks — 'Bonriicnioi'i !), B p rn., 27 »JuI ; London, 2!)th Jul., 22 
Sijhi'pi'-* Vh, ^11., J.d 

Mackiniion & iVTiu koiizus Oolornho, 'io Aug., 1922 ; 9.16 am. 

27/6/21 

Today is 27tli M If D 

Chorloy today last year 

Darlingost Pal, 

I’m on the Boat that lias been all rouxid the I of W. landed at Vontnor 
— ^Id ralhor go tlioro than (Joriiwall i tliink : please take me— //r say.s were 
coming next year— are wo ’ 


Envelope — ^Mr K, Bywalt'n., P. () It M.S Morea,” Colombo 
1 Postmark — Loudon, KO , ilul. 31, 1022, 0.15 pm, ) 


Post ({.ml {uniidtlr(‘'ised). 


29tk. 


I am leaving for London today. 

This day last year 1 was at Kow wilh iny pal. 

1 shan’t post this in B’montli, probably shan’t g(jt an opportunity, 
love you so much darlint, 1 always rbalt, 


I 


Envelope -Mr E. Bywalors, P. & 0. U.M.H. “Morea,” liomhay, 
[Postmark- -L( union, E.C., Aug. 4, 1922j 4.30 p.ni. Stamps— Id., Id., Id.l 
The bestost pal a girl ever had. 
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I wonder if you remember what today hy the day is I keep on thmking 
about it & of you & wondering if youre thinking as well about leaving me 
all by myself at 41 for good, when Morris Avenue corner became one of 
the treasured spots in our memory Last Tuesday was the memorable 1st 
such a lot seems to have happened m that little time — & yet such a little — 
every thmg that we wanted to happen Insnt & everything that we didnt want 
to happen has 

However perhaps this coming yeai will biinj,' ns the happiness we both 
desire more than anything in this world — & if it doesnt’ we’ll leave this 
world that we love so much — chng to so desperately. 

We are finishing at 168 at 1 p m today I dont know what the dickens 

1 shall do with myself • everyone I know is away — I cant even get a lunch 
or a tea out of anyone — or even a few hours amusement. 

Last holiday breaking up I had a Pal waiting for me — a Pal that really 
wanted to see me for myself alone & who really wanted to take me to lunch 
— for nothing 

On Tuesday you’re starting for home — ^liow I shall count the days now 
& look forward so much — I dont know to what because you say you wont 
see mo — ^but I shall hope & hope & hope that before Sept 23rd you’ll melt 
]ust a teeny weeny bit towards your pal I wonder if youve got anything 
to tell me ; or do you still feel very reticent about all your doings while 
you’re away. 

On Sept 24th I wonder if you would like to lenieinbcr to her that it is 
Avis’s birthday — 1 know shed like to remember 

Dont say I didnt toll you m time this year. 

I am enclosing a piece of the evidence of the “ Russell ” Case 

Have you road it all ’ I have found it very interesting & a portion of 
the evidence on enclosed slip struck me as being very similar to evidence I 
could give — does it you’ 

I’ve wished & wished all the time it has been on that she could be 
proved innocent but the jury have found her innocent in the case of the 

2 co-respondents mentioned — ^but she will come up for trial again regarding 
the “man unknown.” Write & tell me what you think about it please 
darlint 

Darlmgest Boy, have you destroyed that photo that I asked you to 
last trip— you’ve never mentioned it--neither have you acknowledged my 
request — ^is it one of those things that you have — dismissed? ” I had an 
absolutely rotten holiday — ^the Boarding house was terrible — “ Ladies are 
requested not to smoko in the house no drink allowed indoors and not too 
much grub— oven for ladies— I was sorry for the mon 

However we made the best of a bad job— there were 27 in the house 
& not a very sociable crowd either or rather they wore too quiet. I think 
Avis & I managed to liven them up a bit. Wo did some mad things— 
climbed a tree in front of a row of Boarding Houses & had our photos 
taken up it (Avis & I I mean) everyone m the Bdg, Usos wore watching 
us from the windows & had donkey rides up & down the front : the 
people stopping in our Boarding Hso could hardly believe (they said) I’d 
been married as long as I had & I was the age I am : they said 1 only 
seemed a cliild I felt glad they thought this pour vous— altho I really felt 
very old & miserable & lonely all the time I was away. ^ 

Bournemouth is a very stiff starchy place— not a bit like the Island— 
Im very glad we didnt go there last year— that is one holiday I can look 
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backward on & think I thoroughly enjoyed the holiday & myself m an 
impersonal way. You’d like Vontnor Darlmt when we complained to the 
people there about B’mth being stij[I-~no smoking no drmkmg— (by the way 
there is only 7 licenses granted to the whole of B’mth & Boscombe & its a 
very big town 90,000 inhabitants) they said “ There’s nothmg hke that 
about Ventnor — ^you can walk about naked if you like ” Thais the place 
for us we said & this man recommended us to a very nice Boarding Hse 
right on the front with 2 front lawns very like Osborne Hse last year. 

We said to the Pier Master at Ventnor “ I suppose youre going to 
dust us for 2d going olf & 2d going on (they do in B’mth) as well ” & he 
said “ Oh, no, we want your Company here & not your money ” & shook 
hands with us 

Darlmt I do so want a holid«xy with you next year please — I must do the 
wages now—last holiday you came with me to draw them didn’t you ^ 

Do you still love mo as much ’ I do you — no more 

Pbidi. 


ISuvclopc— Mr F. Bywaicis, P. & O KM.S. ‘‘Morea,” Aden. 
[Postmark— London, E.O , Ang 16, 2 30 pm, 1922 Stamps— lid , lid.] 

Do you know darlmt, I dont think I can talk to you very much — I 
dont Ceol lake it a bilr— 1 want to see you & feel you— not to imagine you & 
then talk, its so awfully hard. 

When I came back to 168 1 went to G P.O. & got a letter & the discus- 
sion on the book from Bombay & a note from Colombo— I havont heard any 
i^ore — I wonder if you have written to me since & when I shall get it if 
you have — ^it seems such a long tune since you went, three or four times 
longer than when you go to Bombay, and now you have already started 
home & I am writing to Aden — a month is 12 when you’re not in England 
& it will always be the same d.irlint — that will never alter, whatever else does 

I meant to have mentioned botore that the Turkish Delight last time was 
stale— not a bit nice. Darlint, I’m not ungrateful and I’m not looking a gift 
horse in the mouth— as you might think, I’m just tolling you this so that if 
you liked you could toll the old chap from whom you bought it, what you 
thought of him. I should want to 1 know & 1 think you will too. Dont bo 
cross anyway will you ’ 

I’ve read one or two books while you’ve been away— & Ive not marked 
them— Ive wanted you i.o find the small things that interest us, out for 
yourself Ive got the TTouso of Baltasjir ” now & have just started it. 
The two you ordered for me, never came in— the girl still says they werent 
ordered there— so 1 didni bother— I didn’t want to do it for myself — I 
wanted you to do it for me— so 111 wait until youre in England again 

On Tuesday wo went at 2 & I went to the ** Waldorf ” to tea— & while 
waiting in the vestibule by myself a gentleman came up to me— raised his 
hat & said ** Good afternoon, are you Koraance’ ” I thought he was mad & 
turned away & sat on a couch— ho followed & continuing the conversation 
said “ Im sorry if youre not, but I have an appointment here with a lady 
with whom Ive corresponded i.hro a ** Personal Column*” she calls herself 
” Romance ** & she was to wear a black frock & a black lace hat.” I was 
wearing the blk frock with the roses on it & the lace hat you like). Then 
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jhe moved away & later I saw him at a table with a girl in a blk frock with 
steel beads & a black lace hat, so I supposed he was speakmg the truth 
altho at the time 1 doubted it 

I think it was rather funny dont you? Darlingest boy, Ive shown my 
beads & said that Miss Prior gave them to me, do you mind? 1 did it 
because I can wear them more often now — ^they are very much admired 

I think this is rather funny dont you ’ while I was away I wrote to 168 
for Kosie’s & the Dunsford’s private addresses & Ae made over such a fuss 
about it — ^said I was too familiar & deceitful — ^because 1 couldni say what I 
wanted to* on a post card to him (Mr D ) at 1C8. Wo had a right royal 
battle about it & I was told I was impudent & nil sorts of things bad & 
that I must have a very good tutor — ^that is quite a iavounte phrase and is 
often used. 

Anyhow he sulked for 2 days and on the Sat . Avis came down and 
during the course of conversation she said to him, ** My fiicnd Bessie 
Hughes saw you in Lyons in Bishopsgato the other Friday evening.” He 
“ Oh did she, its quite possible.” Avfn Yes & you woro with a short fat 
girl m a brown costume with a white stripe (Tins is Miss Tucknott). He 
Oh yes, I took her m to have sornethmg to eat as it was late after working 
at the office & it was niy last night m town for a fortnight. I told him 
afterwards that I was not the only one who was deceitful, but he wont 
have it Wove boon chipping him about Miss TucknoLt ever since & I 
behove he thinks Im quite jealous 

Ever since Ive boon back in Ilford Ivo had most awful nigliis rest. 
1 havent been able to sleep for more than an hour together & even when I do 
that I dream — sometimes theyi'e not very nice dreams. They are nearly 
always about you One night I dreamed that you had married AviSr— 
bocause she found out how much was between us (you & I) & throatened 
to toll everybody unless you married her — another night I dreamed I had 
boeu to a theatre with a man I know — I had told you about him & you 
came home from sea unexpectedly & when you found me you just threw 
me over a very deep precipice & I was killed, — sometimes Ive dreamed worse 
things than these & waked up in a fearful fright. 

It reminds mo of this time last year do you remember. I didnt sleep 
hardly at all for 3 weeks then. 

I think I read your loiter from Bombay thro again — destroy it & then 
talk to you about it for next week’s mail & 111 also talk to you about 
Dolores then. 

I (lent think I can now, I feel too sad — ^no not really sad — ^but Im in a 
deep depression that only one person in this world can light. 

Do you know who that is darlini^ Just the host Pal of 

pEn>L 
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I was reading the book & I could understand her so well— I should do 
the same— exactly for the man I love — ^but you must love him darlint — ^real 
& deep & true— bocause your honour is such a sacred thing— -your only 
covering, tliat you would only lose it to an ** anybody ” for a man you 
really loved, 

m 
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You ask i£ it is suSicieut reason that a good woman knows she is 
wanted, that she sms. Yes 1 think this right m a measure. A good woman 
who had no husband or lover — either had never had one or one that had 
died— would sm with a man whom she knew wanted her & she would 
willmgly give hersolf — ^because she felt that she was wanted so much wanted 
enough darlint, but a good woman who had a husband or a lover who really 
loved him & whom she really loved — ^would never sin with another man — 
because she felt that oilier man wiinted her. Have I explained the difference, 
darlingest boy, Ive tried to 

I didnt like Theo myself — but I think ho was a good mdn & would 
have been a ffno man if lie had had a child He was terribly selfish 
darlint I know, but then eveiy ni«an is selfish in hfe as well as in fiction, 
to be selfish is part of their nature Cesar e I loved, I think he was fine 
— ^he certainly loved Dolores very very much — bub it still didnt make her 
love him Yon sa^ you dont understand Dolores because she wrote when 
she came hack ‘‘All that she (old you is true, I sent her to tell you 
(Nurse Joiininf^s) 

What about Lady Sarah Ides didnt yon like her? 


About Doloi’os darlint — I dont agree with you at all about her not 
loving her husband. You think she loved Cesare — ^because she gave aU — 
darlingest boy she didnt give heisolf in the true sense of the word She 
loved her husband so much that sho would do anything in the wide world 
— anything in her power — Lo give him pleasure. She felt for him — as well 
as tor hersolf — ^sho knew what his pleasure would be if she gave him a 
child— she also knew more than ho did — she know it was not thro her sho 
didnt have a child — it was thro him — ^he was the Fruitless Yine & she the 
Fruitful & because of this sho degraded herself m every way for him. 

Darlint, If she hadnt lovod him, it would have been the easiest thing 
m the world for her to have said “ It is your fault Theo (that is what she 
called him isnt it), not mine & he would have probably loved her so much 
more & she would have been so much happier — instead of which she makes 
the supreme sacrifice — (darlint it is the supremo sacrifice to give yourself to 
someone you dont love) for her husband’s sako, to make him happy— as 
well as hersoU — it was a lig thing to do darlint, tremendous & it is always 
the same darluit & will always bo tho same — iiothing is too much to do for 
the man you love — ^nollung is too much to give — no not even yourself, 

I can feel with her & live with hor darlint & I did — all the time I 
certainly think she wrougod Oosaro more than sho did hor husband & I 
think she realised sho had & that is why sho wrote that. 

Sho wanted Cosarc to soo how much she had wronged him— how bad she 
really felt sho had boon towards him. 

Had sho have lovod him— sho would never have said or written that — 
she would have gone anywhere with him — ^to the ends of the world — she 
wasnt a woman who was ruled by crinvention. He, Oosare was just a man 
who could help hor to give hor husband what ho (& she) wanted most in 
this world & because Oesaro lovod her enough to want her & take her as 
she was — she used him— ihats all there is about it darlint. 

About tho Marcolli darlint, you say you like her in one breath & in 
another you say you quibo understand Oosare wanting to break away from 
her. Those two sentencos aro absolutely oiiposite. 

I think you said you liked iho Marcolli— to please me— I think you 
thought If I say I dont like her & could understand Oesare’s feelings in 
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trying to get away from her ” Peidi will be hurt — ^she will think of her 
position & mine in relation to the Marcellis & Oesare*s with regard to age, 
so I will say I like her. Oh I hated hei>— she was a beast a vampire — Oh I 
cannot bear her — darhnt I should have been much more pleased if you had 
said you hated her. 

I like ** Oarissima ** better than yours darlint — ^it sounds so like the 
** Great Lover,” so much like Cesare as I imagine him 


Envelope — ^Mr F By waters, P & 0 , R M S “ Morea,” Aden 
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Thank you for your wishes on the 27/6/22 darhngest boy. 

It seemed such a strange day to me, I did want to wish you “ Many 
Happy Returns ” for yourself first — ^then for we two darlint — ^in person that 
day— but I couldnt— so I sent the “ Radio ” 

Darhnt, tell me what you thought when you were first told there was 
a message for you — ^before you knew what the message was. I thought 
about you such a lot that day & wondered if I did right m sendmg it I 
thought perhaps it would give you a shock— that perhaps you would think 
it was something to do with ** Health ” either mine or his 


About Dolores darhnt — ^you say “ Forget her romance in connection 
with you.” 

I said it would be as her case with me darhnt, because I felt it would 
be so good to do something for you — ^to give you something to live for & 
cherish all your life— you could be happy then darlint — I know youll say you 
couldnt — ^but think a httle — Im sure you could — ^you could live m a memory 
and with a replica 

However, while you still tell me to hope — I shall forget about Dolores. 


Talking about “ Scamp ” darlint, Im a bit fed up with him Wlule I 
was away he ran in the Steward’s Cup at Goodwood & I made sure he 
would win it especially as I was away & couldnt back him — so I thought 
about it & sent a wire to Rosie to do £1 each way for me & then the 
wretched thing didnt wm. 


Darhnt remember when the " Morea ” is due in England, both 231 & 
41 will sure to try & find out if you are still on her or if you have stayed 
in India as you said. 

I went to the Regent Palace to tea the other day darlint with Lily. 
Im trying to overcome that horror of the place & she asked me to go & I 
didnt want to say No, I felt very uncomfortable all the time I was there 
tho’, & I did try hard not to think of previous experiences there. 


Its rather funny sometimes at 41 The attacks continue so I am told 
of course I know di^erently— but I say nothing & laugh all to myself right 
deep down inside. They always happen after ** words ” or “ unpleasantness.” 
A Phrenologist at Boscome told him he would live to be quite an old 

man 
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Darlint, Ive used all my perfume, shall I buy some myself, or shall I 
wait for you to do it for me. 

I*d really like you to do it best but 1*11 do just whichever you tell 
me to do. 

Goodbye for another week darlint Pal I do hope I shall hear from you 
soon— Ive had nothing since Colombo — & Im starving now You havent 
forgotten your Pal in England have you’ her name is 

Peidi 


9 
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Dai'lingest, I got a letter from you last Thursday, from Fremantle I 
think, I dont think there was anything in it that I can talk to you about 
—you say you arc longing for that letter from me that you will got in 
Sydney- woll darlint, Iin longing to get a letter fiom you — a real letter, 
one in which you’re going to tell me such lots and lots of things perhaps 
you will when you have heard from me I always feel that you write 
better to me when you have hoard from mo And then another thing that 
strikes mo is this — in most of your letters you say ** Wo are getting into 
so & so tonight.” That makes me think that a few hours before you get 
into a Port, you sit down & write to mo, as a duty. Don’t you ever feel that 
you’d like to write a few lines to mo & then leave it & write again when 
you feel like it Thats how I do darlint, & then when it conies to the last 
day for posting, I havnt got to sit down & write as a duty. 

About books — I havnt read Mrs Harden ” — I should like to, but I 
have read ** Martin Conisby’s Revenge ” quite lately & I wasrit very keen 
on it— it didnt seem up to Jeffrey Famol’s standard I dont think I have read 
The Chronicles of an Imp ” & yet the title is familiar. However I dont 
think the book would appeal to mo very much from tixe title Why did 
you leave out ” The Common Law ” when you wore naming the list of 
books that you have road & liked. Didnt you like it sufficiently to lot it 
remain in your memory? For want of a nice book to read I got hold of 
** Septimus ” & read it again. 

It is very amusing— have you read it’ if not I’ll send it to you. 

Im now reading Edon Philpotts ” Secret Woman ” darlint Im not very 
keen— it takes a lot of reading— its very dry & you know the ” Secret 
Woman ” practically at the commoncemont — ^if you’ve got any sense. 

Darlint, a little nows that you wont like. 

Blouses are fashionable again, no more jumpers— I’ve saved the ** little 
green one ” for you, do you want it? Im longing for Sept. 23rd to come, 
although you say I shant see you, just to know you are in London will be 
good. 

I wonder what you’re going to say to my first letter to you at Colombo. 

I’ll be awfully anxious to get your answer— be kind to me darlint— 
our pleasures together are so fow— no, Pm going to stop now— because I shall 
start railing against Life & Fate & everything— & I do want to try not to— 
I want to B.B. only for you darlint— cos I know you will be pleased with 

Peidi. 
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Today is Sepfc 7th darlint, do you remember it last year — I think it was 
the day the Morea ” le±t England — ^am I right’ I had rather a shock this 
morning — I am enclosing you the cause of it — ^]ust as I received it Do you 
know anything about it? I dont suppose you do darlint, but Im just 
asking Im'' sure if you had reasons for not wanting to see me— you’d 
tell me and tell me the reasons — ^you couldnt resort to letters of this descrip- 
tion. I dont think it can be from anyone I know— or from any relation of 
mine, because I am addressed as “ p »» you will notice — & no one knows 
you call me anything but “ Edie Also darlint I cant help noticing that 
it IS posted in the West End on a Wednesday, Write and tell me what 
you think about it & if you have no use for the letter — destroy it — ^because 
I dont want it I cant talk to you very much darlint — ^it seems such a 
long time since you really talked to mo and nothing can break down this 
barrier but a real long talk with you — am so looking forward to it Avis 
was over last night and told mo you had seen Harold She also said that 
they (231) were looking forward to the “ Morea ” coming in— to hear all 
about Harold from you & when 1 said But 1 undei'stood be was not 
coming to England ” — she said “ Oh that was a lot of rot he was talking. 
1 expect he has thought better of it since we all think we’d like to die at 
certain times but we all get over it and 1 suppose he has done the same by 
now,” She also told me that the ” Morea ” is due for Ohma & Japan next 
trip — ^is this so’ darlint — ^its oven longer than Australia isut it’ — Oh 1 cant 
wait all that time its awful hero m England without you 


There has been some unpleasantness with Mrs Lesher — she is not 
attempting to get out and its nearly 2^ years now— so Ae told her if she 
wasnt out by Dec (she promised to get out for cortam by this September) 
he would take the matter to Court We have had our solicitors advice on 
this matter & he says— she wouldnt have a log to stand on — 2^ years is 
tons of time for anybody to find something else. But I suppose she is 
waiting for something at the same figure (30/- a month) & of course she 
will never get it. However she’s horrid to me — of course she cant do 
anything to irritate him, as he hardly comes into contact with her— but I 
do — & she’s so nasty— she refuses to take anything in at all— not even 
bread or milk & has told the window cleaner only to do hor side of the 
house. 

Its awfully awkward — have to rush home on Friday nights & do all 
my own shopping, carry potatoes etc- because if I only ordered them & had 
them sent she wouldnt open tho door when they camo. She wouldnt open 
the door to Bill the other day when he brought a parcel up for me & she wont 
open it to tho Laundry— so I have to take it & fetch it. She’s done some 
very petty things this last fortnight— I didn’t believe she would— especially 
after what Ive done for her & Norah. I am trying to get Ethel to come 
up from Cornwall now— I dont know if I shall be successful— I do hope 
so— I shant be able to stand this state of things much longer Darlint. I 
hope 1 havent bored you with all this— I have just thought perhaps I have 
—after I had wrifcten it all. Forgive me if I have, I didnt intend to— I just 
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tried to make you live in my life. Will you toite & tell me if I am to send 
your watch to you at Plymouth & the booksl I have had it put right and 
often wear iii myself at 168 — ^the strap is so big it comes nearly up to my 
elbow — ^also I have had a gold buckle put on it — did you notice it was only 
B Gr I didn't when I bought it — or I should have had it altered at the time 
— however it is done now 

Dont forget to write from MaraeilUs & tell me what to do. Darlmgest 
pal I love you more & moio — I always shall 111 never alter. 

Peidi 
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September 6th 

If you wish to remain the friend of P Bywaters, be careful. Do not 
attempt to see him or communicate with him, when he is in England 
Believe this to bo a rename warning from 

A Wellwisiieb 
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Do you know Dailmt Tm getting fearfully disappointed today I 
had hopes ot hearing from you — but tliero is notlixiig yet I went to 
G.P 0. yesterday and they told me there was nothing for me — ^that was 
quite disappointing enough, but 1 tliought perhaps you were late at Mar- 
seilles & it would be in to-day (Tuesday) Wbou 1 asked for the letters 
for mo to-day & was told there was none, I asked if the mail by ibe 
“ Morea was in & was told it was— but was not yet sorted — so now 111 
have to wait until tomorrow— as its no use mo getting letters after business 
hours — I have nowlioro to keep them lor safety However I hope time will 
ily till tomorrow. 

This aflornoon I sent you a parcel of books to Plymouth — ^I thought 
perhaps it would ho too lai.e to cnlch you— if I wailed to hear from you 
And darlmt something was in the parcel for you— I couldnt remember if you 
told mo your hair brushes were worn out— or if it was some one else — 
was it you ? & do you hko the ** Mason Pearson ” brush like wire on a 
rubber cushion. On Saturday 1 had very solemn warning that you were 
expected homo this week end & you wore sure to visit 231 (This Gran 
Mother) & when I smd I understood you wore not coming to England 
any more— I was told Oh that was all bluff— just an excuse to make it 
easier to take you out that night.** 

1 have been amusing mysolf making jam— chutney & mincemeat with 
the apples from the garden. Most people who have tasted it think I have 
been very successful & Norman wants to borrow me as his cook. Im 
getting rather proud of myself darlint— but I wish I was doing it to 
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share with you— it would be worth more to me than the whole world’s 
praise. This mornmg 1 had a letter from Ethel and she says she will come 
up to me at the end of the month— thats something anyway — Im beginning 
to hate this drudgery — ^it doesnt even help to stifle thoughts now 

I think 111 send you a wire to Plymouth to ask you to send Plymouth 
letter (if I am to have one) to 168 One letter cant matter can it dailint, 
anyhow I’ll risk it. But 111 wire you because perhaps you wont open this 
before you leave. 

Its 5 i^ow darlmgest — 111 put this away till tomorrow Im thinking 
about such a lot. 

Peidt 

Darhnt darlint pal— Im so happy Ive heard from you — such a lot it 
seems hke the very first time I have really heard since you have been 
gone I dont know what to say to you — ^I really dont — ^but you know how 
I feel dont you’ Today is the 20th and Ive got tons of work to do— it is 
statement day and its also nearly H — ^so I must post this now I will talk 
to you properly and answer your letter — & keep it until you tell me where 
to send it — ^you will wont you? One thing I must say— darlmgest pal— Im 
a thought reader — ^I must be — ^you’ll think so too when you get your parcel 
at Plymouth Must it be pals only darlint’ if you say “ Yos ” it shall be 

Petdi 

(still loves you ) 
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Darlmgest boy I know, can I wish you all & everything you wish me 

Here’s luck to us both in ** The Glorious Adventure ” may our next 
meeting be real, darlint, real & true & happy III lot you have your own 
way about writing dailint, if you think it really best & I’ll quite understand. 

Goodbye & good luck darlint, the very very liest luck that could happen 
to you darlint and 

Pexui. 
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Darlmgest Boy, 

Thank you — ever, ever so much for all those things I received — ^are 
they all for me tho ? there seems such a lot & what am I to do about them ? 
Wear them now? or wait, I know when you sent them you wanted mo & 
expected that I would wear them, but now— well I suppose its not to be. 

Ive nothing to talk about darlint, not a tiny little thing — ^Life — the Life 
I & we lead is gradually drying me up — soon I’ll be like tho “ Sahara 
just a desert, like the “ Shulamite ” you must read that book, its interesting 
—absorbing, aront books a consolation and a solace? We ourselves die & 
live in the books we read wliilo wo are readmg them & then wlien we have 
finished, the books die and we live— or exist— just drag on thro years & 
years, until when? who knows— Im beginning to think no one docs— no not 
even you & I, we are not the shapers of our dostmics 

I’ll always love you darlint, 
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Darlint, I did have a doubt about Australia — doesnt doubt show great 
love sometimes? I think it does, its that sort of doubt I had— perhaps 
“ doubt is the wrong word — ^its fear more — ^fear of losing you — a woman 
IS different for a man — a man says “ I want it — ^I’ll take it — ^a woman 
wants to say that — ^but an inborn feeling of modesty is it? makes her 
withhold her action perhaps you^ll not understand this Men are carried 
away on the moment by lots of different actions, love, hate, passion, & they 
always stand by what they have done, ^ 

Darlmt, Australia frightens me, memories, with faces, return & humans 
cannot control their own Fate 

Supposing Fate has it written down that you & I are never to be happy, 
you’ll fight against it, but you’ll have to give m & perhaps you’ll come 
back, perhiips 3'ou wont Darlmt I’m going to forget theie is such a place 
from the day you sail this time, till the da> you return 

On the evening you said to me “ Au revoir ” in January — ^you told me 
you still had something — something in connection with Australia. All the 
tune you wore away I wondered why you mentioned it what made you 
remmd me about it 

Darlint before you go this time send me everything connected with 
Australia & when you come hack to me from Australia I’ll give them all 
back to you, to do with what you like 

Whatever you think about this will you talk to me about it please 
darlint. 

Nothing, nothing on this earth over will make a teeny scrap of difference 
to our love 

Darlmt, it is real & for all time too large — too groat — ^too grand for 
anything to destroy it. 

I’ll keep those things, at least for you to see the iiist time, but darlint 
if its possible for us to go out this Thursday, I’m going to wear one set, 
& on the day you come home I’m going to wear the other set Yes, you 
want mo to? or not? 

Why and how was I a little girl ’’—darlint I always feel that I want 
you to take care of mo, to bo nice to me, to fuss hold me always in youi 
2 arms, tight, ever so tight, & kiss me, keep on doing it darlint 

An organ outside now, playing “ Margie.” 

Darlint I’ll try not io bo cynical, hard I’ll try always to be just a “ little 
girl ” a tiny lil.tle girl that you call 

Peidi. 
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Oh darlint. I do want io thank you so much, heaps & heaps, heaps 
for everything— you’re much too good to mo darlint in that way really you 
are 

At any rate III be able to think of you every morning & every evenmg 
because I’ll be able always to wear silk now, & the beads no darlingest 
hoy I cant say “ thank you ” enough everybody wants me to leave them 
to them in my Will— I fool proud ever so proud when anybody admires 
anything you have given me. 
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The lilac set I like best all, I told 3 ’ou tins before, but I must tell 
you again, they are for ThursdtVy first & then only for the first & last times 
I am with you. I dont think you can possibly know how much I tbanh- 
you, but I dont mind if you dont know, because I know how much. 

Darlingest boy, I got your note this morning, if you felt it was awful 
on Saturday & you wanted to die, how do you think I felt ’ its indescribable, 
all the pam that this deceit and pettiness causes 

Yesterday I thought was too awful to beat, I dont know how I got 
thro the day, my mind and thoughts J had to make fj’uzen, I darent think, 
not about anything, I should have run away, I know I should, I felt 
quite sure. 

Saturday at 5 30 it was terrible, every time I see you, the parting is 
worse, on Saturday it was awful, so bad I couldnt B B any longer, I had 
to cry all the way to 41. 

I keep on asking myself “ Will it ever be any different ** things seem 
so hopeless, do they to you? 

You said m your note What am I saying dont let tins make you too 
miserable Cheie.” 

Darlingest nothing that you say like that can over make me fool more 
miserable than I do, just try & think darlint that Peidi always feels as 
badly about things as you do perhaps worse, circumstances always have to 
he considered & remembered. 

Will you think this always darlmt perhaps it will help. I am going 
to see you tonight aj'ent 1 , just for that ** very little while,^’ its the only 
few mmutes of the day that is worth living. 


When you shook hands on Saturday I felt sick with pain, that that was 
all you & 1 could do, just imagine sliakmg hands, when wo are all and 
everything & each other, to each other, two halves not yet united. 


Have you thought any more about that “ leave it at niglit ** for 
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Darlingest boy I know always and ever, after all T shani be with you 
on our birthday — darlint I shall think of you such a lot & you will too eh ? 

I want to leave every little thing to you darlingest boy, I know you 
will decide and do what is best for two halves, only 1 should like to know 
all your thoughts & plans darlint, just to help me beat up & live, no exist 
thro this life, until it is time for us to bo joined together. Could you 
write to me from Marseilles & tell me everything. Am I selfish’ I believe 
I am because I am always thinking of myself & right deep down iu 
my heart I want to do what is best for you. 

Its fearfully hard to decide, thats why 1 want you to pour moi & 
whatever you say or do I shall accept without fear or doubt or question, 
& think all the time, even if it seems wrong to me, that you know it will, 
at some indefinite period be, best for us. This is right isnt it? 

It gets ha<T(ior and harder every time doesiit it. I seem to have lived 
years & years in that little one from 27,6.21 to now. 

Goodbye darlingest— I want you to have every success in everything 

m 
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dai'lmt, you know that dont you ’ if only I ^^^uld help you in that success, 
but I cant, so you must go on by yourself ./nd know always that you are 
loved and trusted by 

PETDl 


Plain Envelope 

Darlint, it doesnt seem possible you are home again 1 cant realise it, 
I tried all last night I did not close my eyes once — ^]ust thinking & foelmg 
all over again how I felt when I saw you By the time you read this i shall 
have asked you to do something for me 1 didnt like doing it myself, 
darlint, in fact I cried all the Lime, but after it was done I felt easier, 
& after you have finished it for me I shall feel easier still. Darlint, dont 
be cross about it, its better I am sure & I -was thinking all the. time to 
myself “ the next real one I have perhaps 111 he able to keep for always 
1 wasnt very nice last night when you were leaving me darlint, I know, 
l)at 111 try and be paliont, 2 hours dfici 7 weeks seems so short. I put the 
violets 111 my hand hag last night until 1 went to bed at 9 p.m & then 
put them in watei Tlicy are quite fresh this morning, I wore them & 
they are now beside our monkey on iny desk I dont think I thanked you 
properly for llio sweets darlint but T was so pleased to see you, everything 
flew, you understand, I know 

I have not pat /ns ribbon on again yet — it will cause comment if I do 
so am leaving it fur a little while. 

Thank you for G.M M.O wire this morning Dont forget I want you 
always so bo careful, & good luck dnrlint 

pEinr 


Envelope — Mr F Bywaters P.O. R M H. “ Morea ** Marseilles Fnuice 
(On back) — I bnrnt this sealing it. — P eiut 
[S tamps — ^Tliroo lid.] 


well let us accept it then — and boar the hard pari as willingly as we enjoy 
the natural part. Darlint, I didnt think you wanted to go into the other 
carriage-— but I suggested it because I felt there would be less temptation 
there— not only for you but for me too — do you think it is loss pleasure to 
me, for you to kiss me & hold me, than it is for you to do so? I tliink 
its more pleasure to mo than it can possibly bo to you — at least it always 
feels so h dariingest, if you had rofrainod fi^om doing these things (not 
perhaps last night — but at some time before you went) I am not above 
compelling you tri — darlint I could, couldn’t 1, just the same as if the 
position was reversed— you could compel mo to— because we have no will 
power. I felt thats how it would be dariingest lover of mine— I was 
strong enough in spirit, until I was tempto<I in ihe flesh & the result — a 
mutual tumble from the pedestal of ** Pals only ” that we had erected as 
penance for ourselves. No darlmt, it could never be now— I am sure that 
you see that now dont you? intentionb— such as we had— were forced- 
unnatural— & dariingest we are obsentially natural with each otheiv— we 
always have been, since our first understanding. Why should we choose to 
be as every other person— when wo’re not— is every other person such a 
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model that you & 1 should!' copy them? Lets be ourselves — always dai 
lingest there can never be misunderstandings then — ^it doesnt matte 
if its harder — ^you said it was our ^ate against each other — ^we only hav 
will power when we are in accord^ not when we are in conflict — ^tell me i 
this is how you feel. As I said last night, with you darlini there can neve 
be any pride to stand in the way—it melts in the flame of a great love- 
I finished with pride Oh a long time ago — do you remember’ when I ha 
to come to you in your little room — ^after washing up I wonder if yo 
understand how I feel about these things — do try to explain but som 
words seem so useless Please please lover of mine, dont use that wor 
I dont like it — I feel that Im on a pedestal & that I shall always have t 
strive to remain there & I dont ever want to strive to do anything anythin 
with or for you— thats not being natural & when you use that word— that 
just how I feel— not natural— not myself. Would you have me feel like tb 
just so that you could use a term that pleases you & you only? Tell me 

Do you remember me being asked if I had found “ The Great Lover 
Darlingest lover of mine — had & I’d found “ The Groat Pal ” too the bet 
fcA a gill evei had. One is ns much to me as the other, there is no firs 
and second they are equal 

I am glad you held me tightly when you wont to sleep darlini, I wante 
comforting badly — cried such a lot — ^no I wasnt unhappy — I look a sigl 
today, 

Darlingest— what would have happened had I refused — ^when you usfce 
me to kiss you ? I want to knou 


M H. B 27621 from 

Pbidi. 
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Order from Carlton & Prior. 

168 Aldorsgate Street, 
London, E 0. 1 19 

(Written in pencil) — 

Mr. Carlton has gone out to lunch now & 1 must wait until he comes bac 
— ^Miss P. IS not back yet — do you mind waiting there — ^Im sorry to ask yo 
to wait such a lot but its awkward today — had a terrible half hour, 

Pkidi. 


Order from Carlton & Prior 

168 Aldorsgate Street, 
London, E C. 1 19 


(The following written in pencil) — 

I rang you to-day— but you were out. 

It was only to say goodbye — ^I am going away again in the morning- 
1 didn’t ask you to drink my health this time home somehow I thought yo 
would refuse. Perhaps I shall get my appointment in Bombay this time- 
I hopo so I failed before. 
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Boyai Courts of Justice, Thursday, 2181 December, 1922 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL. 


REX 


FREDERICK EDWARD FRANCIS BYWATERS 

Befoie — Tlie Loud Chief Justice of England, 
Mr. JusTfCR Darling, and 
Mr Justice Salter 


JUDGMENT 

The Lord Chief Justice— This appellant, Frederick Edward Francis 
Bywaters, was convicted at tlie Central Criminal Court, together with a 
woman named Editli Jessie Thompson, of the wilful murder of Percy 
Thompson, and ho was sentenced to death. He now appeals against con* 
viction, and, in accoi dance with the practice of this Court, it is right 
that this appeal should be dealt with at once, and it will not then be 
necessary that this appellant should have the ordeal of listening to the 
appeal in the other case 

Now, the learned judge, in Ins summing-np to the jury, spoke of the 
charge as a common or ordinary charge of a wife and an adulterer murdering 
the husband. That was a true and appropriate description. The case is a 
squalid and rather indecent case of lust and adultery, in which the husband 
was murdered in a cowardly fashion, partly because he was in the way and 
partly, it would seem, because such money as he possessed was desired by 
the oiiiers. There is no need to recapitulate the facts of the case. The 
woman, Mrs. Thompson— to whom I refer for the present purpose only in 
describing so far as it is necessary to describe the events which preceded the 
commission of the crime, prejudging nothing as to what may be said on her 
behalf in that appeal — ^was the daughter of a Mr. Graydon, and is twenty- 
nine years of age. In 1915 she married Percy Thompson, who, at the 
time of his death, was thirty-two years of age. There were no children 
of the marriage. They occupied part of a house at 41 Kensington Gardens, 
Ilford, and there was evidence, upon which it is not necessary to dwell, 
that there came a time, at any rate, when she and her husband ceased 
to be upon good terms. The appellant Bywaters was twenty years of age 
last June- Ho was employed as a ship's writer; and apparently he had 
known the Graydons for two or three years, and in the year 3921 he 
stayed with Mr. and Mrs. Thompson at the Isle of Wight, and then after- 
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wards in their house at Ilfoz i In August of last year Bywaters told h 
mother tliat Mrs Thompson a very unhappy life with her husbanc 
and asked his mother how Mis Thompson could get a separation, an 
there is evidence that he met Mrs Thompson twice at the warehouse whei 
she was employed — once eighteen months ago, and once on Friday, the 29t 
September of this year. That wop the day upon which Bywaters* ne 
period of leave started. There was further evidence that he and l\lr. 
Thompson were seen together at a neighbouring leashop on the 29th Soplemb< 
and on the 3rd October, and that letters had been taken for Mrs Thompsc 
from the warehouse to Bywaters On Tuesday, the 3rd October, Air. an 
Mrs. Thompson went to a theatre with Mr. Thompson’s uncle This appe 
lant, Bywaters, was at Mr, Graydon’s house in Manor Park that night; an 
in the course of the evening it was mentioned that the Thompsons had gor 
to the theatre Bywaters left about ten o’clock, or a little later, and tl 
place where Mr Thompson was afteivvards killed was some 2 miles and 31 
yards from the house of the Gray dons, and was not at all on the appellant 
way home. Mr. Laxton left the Thompsons at the Piccadilly I'ube station t 
about a quarter to eleven that night, and they made their way to Ilforc 
and as they were going in th(‘ direction of their homo Mi's Thompson wor 
running to a passer-by in a state of groat agitation and made a statemon 
I do not at present enter into that statement, because it is not necessary 
Mr. Thompson had been killed, and when the police came and took hj 
body to the mortuary he was found to be wounded in many places on th 
left side below the ribs there were four slight cuts on the skin which ha 
gone through his clothing; there were two blight cuts on the front of th 
chin; two slight cuts on the right side of the lower jaw; and a slight cij 
on the right arm. There was a stab in the back of the neck 2 inches dee 
and inches wide; a stab at the back of the neck 2] inches deep and 1 
inches wide; a etab m the centre of the neck 1 inch wide and 2jt inchc 
deep, which penetrated down and opened Lho gulJot The doctor was c 
opmion that the fatal wound in the nock was received from behind, bi 
he was doubtful about it 

Now to pass over further evidence, no small part of the evidence in th 
case undoubtedly consisled of a remarkable correspondence between th 
appellant and Mrs Thompson. Few of his letters had been preserved, 
think only three. Many of her letters hud been preserved, and thos 
letters were undoubtedly used as some material helping the jury to arriv 
at a true conclusion with regard to tins appellant. It is not. nccessar 
for me in dealing with his case to enter further into tJio nature of th 
contents of those letters ; but it is said by Mr, Wliiteloy, who has argue 
this appeal on behalf of the appellant, that it was wrong m this case thfi 
the appellant and Mrs Thompson should be tried together. That is th 
first ground of his appeal. Now, it has been held again and ngoin b 
this Court — ^the cases are so numerous that it is not necessary to ref< 
to them — ^t,hat it is a matter of judicial discretion whether two pei'floi, 
shall or shall not be tried separately. In this case the learned judg< 
exercising his discretion, decided that the present appolhini and Mri 
Thompson should be tried together In the opinion of this Court, there wa 
no ground at all for unfavourable criticism of that decision. On the cor 
trary, this was clearly a case in wliicli, m tho interests of justice, it wa 
desirable that the two prisoners should be tried together. It Is said the 
the ofect of trying tlie two prisoners together was ihat many of the letter 
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written by Mrs Thompson to the appellant were used as material from 
which the jury might draw a conclusion unfavourable to Bywaters. But 
exactly the same thmg would have happened if the prisoners had 
been tried separately It is not to be supposed that if the learned judge 
had come to the conclusion that Bywaters should be tried separately the 
prosecution would not ba\e m*ide use of those letters. It was further 
said that the result of try in;* the two prisoners together was that Mis 
Thompson became, as other\/iso she might not have been, a witness in 
the case in which Bywators was being dealt with No doubt, if the result 
of tiying two persons together who might have been tried separately is 
what has been called in the cases referred to by Mr Whiteley a miscarriage 
of justice, this Court will interfere But what is meant by a miscarriage 
of justice’ That moans that a person has been improperly found guilty 
It is idle to sugg'est that a nuscarnage of justice has taKen place if the 
prisoner, against whom thcie is ample evidence, and, indeed, overwhelming 
evidence, suffers, in the opinion of the defence, some incidental disadvantage 
because a follow-prisoner, wlio would not otlicrwise have been a witness, 
does go into the witness-box No doubt, m cases where the defence of 
one accused person is to mcrimmato another iicouscd person, that is a gooil 
reason for not trying the two persons togei.her, but that was not this 
case, and, in tho opinion of tins Oouit, it was helpful in tlie administration 
of justice, which knows no other object except to arrive at a true conclusion, 
that Mrs. Thonipson^a evidonco should have boon given as assisting the 
members of the jury to come to a right conclusion in the case, not only 
of herself, but also of Bywaters Now, in the course of the complaint 
under this head, Mr. Whitclcy said that there was no ovideuce at all 
that Mrs. Thompson did anything to aid and abut the actual commission 
of this crime on the night of the 3rd October. That is a matter which 
may have to bo considered in the next appeal, but, so far as that argument 
is employed on behalf ol liy waters, siJoaking for myself, I am not prepared 
for a moment to ailmit that tlicro was no evidence that Mrs Thompson 
aided and abetted tho actual commission of this crime. Upon tho whole, so 
far as this first ground of appeal is concerned, the learned judge, as "we 
think, exercised his <liscrotioti and exorcised it wisely and well in holding 
that these two prisoners should stand thoir trie I together. 

The second ground of appeal was that n,s the learned Solicitor-General 
appeared as loading counsol for tho prosecution, ho had, and exercised, the 
right of reply ; and it was cfintimdod that, at any rate, since tho passing of 
Lord Denman’s Act, tho CJriminal Procedure Act of 1865, the law officer 
of the Crown has not a riglit ol reply. Support for that proposition was 
sought to bo derived from cases in wJuch the prerogative of the Crown in 
relation to the provisions of slatutos dealing with similar matter has been 
considered The argument fails, for this quite simple reason : the Act of 
3865 is nut dealing with this matter at all, and it was long after 1865 
that tho resolution of tho judges referrctl to by Mr. Whiteley was come 
to, namely, in the year 1884. That was not an enabling resolution; it was 
a resolution which had a limited effect, and it was this : that in those 
Crown cases in which tho Attorney or Solicitor-Gonoral is personally 
engaged, a reply where no witnesses are called for tho defence is to be 
allowed as of right to tho counsel for the Crown and in no others. That 
is the existing state of tho law. If tho law is to be altered, it must be 
altered elsowhoro, but at present, when the law officer of the Crown, 

m 
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whether he be the Attorney-General or the Solicitor-General, appears m a 
Crown case — ^which is no merf.'i accident — ^what it means is that those who 
have had to deliberate upon the matter have come to the conclusion that it 
is a case in which, in the interests of justice, it is right that a law ofiOicer 
of the Crown should appear — ^when a law ofl&cer of the Crown does appear, 
then, according to the exercise of his discretion, he may exercise the right 
which at present he lawfully has ; and, again, applying that matter to the 
facts of tViifl particular case, one cannot soe any ground for the suggestion 
that the defence was prejudiced by what the learned Sohcitor-General, m a 
speech of studious moderation, did 

Finally, it is suggested that there was misdirection The summing-up 
in the case of Bywaters fills, in the transcript of the shorthand note, an 
enormous number of pages It is not denied by Mr. Whiteley that the 
questions relating to By waters were fully and clearly put agam and 
again, and, in the opinion of this Court, m the particular and minor matters 
to which Mr. Whiteley has taken exception, there is no ground whatever 
for the complamt of misdirection 

As to the complamt that evidence was wrongly admitted, I have already 
dealt with that in deabng with the letters The complaint there is with 
regard to the letters, and I make this further observation about them only : 
it matters not for this purpose whether Mrs. Thompson had really done or 
attempted the various acts which in those letters she said or suggested that 
she had done or attempted It matters not whether those letters show, 
or, at any rate, go to show, that there was between this appellant and 
Mrs Thompson any agreement tending to the same end. Those letters 
were material as throwing light, not only upon the question by whom 
was this deed done, but what was the intent, what was the purpose with 
which it was done Therefore, not to mention other grounds, those letters 
were most material upon tho allegation of the appellant, by way of after- 
thought, that what he did was done in self-defence. I say “ by way of 
afterthought,” because when one looks at the statement which ho made 
at an early stage, after his arrest upon the 5th day of October (exhibit 
No. 6) — ^and Mr Whiteley has already read the passage this morning — 
what ho said was this — ** The reason I fought with Thompson was because 
he never acted like a man to his wife. He always seemed several degrees 
lower than a snake.” That is not merely not the same thing as saying — 
” The reason I fought with Thompson was m self-defence, because he 
appeared to me that he was going to shoot me it contradicts that reason. 

\ It IS something which excludes that defence. 

In all these circumstances, not to dwell further upon the evidence m a 
very ordmary though a very pamful case, in the opinion of this Court this 
appeal fails upon every ground, and must he dismissed. 
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Royal Courts of Justice, Thursday, 21st December, 1922. 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL. 


REX 

V. 

EDITH JESSIE THOMPSON. 


Before— The Loed Chief Justice op England, 
Mr. Justice Daeling, and 
Mr. Justice Saltee. 


JUDGMENT. 

The Loed Chief Justice — This appellant, Edith Jessie Thompson, was 
convicted at the Central Criminal Court, together with the last appellant, 
Frederick Edward Francis By waters, of the wilful murder of Percy Thomp- 
son, and she was sentenced to death. She now appeals against conviction. 
The charge against her was in point of law that she was what is called a 
principal in the second degree ; that is to say, that she was a person present 
at the commission of the offence who aided and abetted the commission of 
the oflfence, and, to put it in a slightly different way, the point of the 
^arge against this woman was that she incited and aided and abetted the 
commission of this crime upon the night of the 3rd day of October. Now, 
before 1 come to deal with the argument that has been presented on behalf 
of the appellant by Sir Henry Curtis Bennett, it is necessary, as shortly 
as possible, to review some of the facts of this essentially commonplace 
and unedifying case. The appellant, Edith Jessie Thompso>n, is twenty- 
nine years of age. She is the daughter of a Mr. Graydon, and seven years 
ago she married Mr. Percy Thompson, the man now dead, the only person 
who in this case excites any sympathy. 

At the time of his death he was thirty-two years of age. They lived 
in a part of a house at Ilford, called No. 41 Kensington Gardens; and the 
evidence was that the appellant and her husband were not on good terms 
with each other. She was employed as manageress to a firm of milliners 
in Aldersgate Street, where she received a salary of B6 a week in addition 
to a bonus. Some time ago, a considerable time ago, the appellant made 
the acquaintance of Bywaters, a young steward on a liner, whose case was 
dealt with this morning. He had stayed with them elsewhere and in their 
own house, and it is quite obvious from many portions of the evidence that 
the terms upon which she and Bywaters had come to be, long before the 
3rd October of this year, were terms of tho most culpable intimacy. Bywaters 
was from time to time absent on his ship. It is not necessary even for 
the sake of clearness to examine closely the chronology in the case; hut 
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theie were periods when he waB at home and there were periods when he 
was away, and the periods wh^ n he was away are to a great extent covered 
by a remarkable and deplorable correspondence, full of the most mischievous 
and perilous stuff In August of last year Bywaters, according to the 
evidence, made a statement to his mother about the unhappy life of Mrs 
Thompson, and the evidence showed, if the 3 ury accepted it, as they 
apparently did, that on more than one occasion By waters had called at the 
warehouse where Airs Thompson was employed, that he had kept up this 
protracted correspondence with her The letters which are actually made 
exhibits bet an with the 11th of August, 1921, and they continue right down 
to the 2nd October, 1922— that is to say, the day before the commission 
of the crime — and the evidence further was that after an absence of some 
weekp, Bywaters began a new period of leave on the 29ih SepLomber last. 
There was evidence that he was with the appellant at a neighbouring teashop 
upon that day , and again upon Tuesday, the 3rd day of October That was 
the day upon which the crime was committed. On that Tuesday, the 3rd 
October, the appellant and her husband went to a theatre with the husband’s 
uncle, Mr. Laxton Upon that same evening Bywaters went lo tho house 
of the appellant's father; and it appears to have been mentioned at that 
house that the Thompsons had gone to tho theatre Bywaters left about 
ten o’clock or a little after ten Somewhat later tho appellant and her 
husband with Mr Laxton, went to the Piccadilly Tube station, about a 
quarter to eleven There, it was said, they wore apparently on good terms, 
and it IS clear from what followed that they made their way homo by train 
to Ilford, Shortly before midnight a Miss Pittard was walking with Air. 
and Mrs Clevely from Ilford station, and their way took them through a 
road called Belgrave Road, and when they were between Do Voro Gardens and 
Bnd'ieigh Gardens, both places not far from Kensington Gardens, whore the 
Thompsons own house was, Mrs Thompson came running to him. Sho was 
agitated and incoherent. She said — ** Oh, my God, will you help mo, my 
husband is lU; he is bleeding.” And sho said ho was on tho pavement, 
and asked those persons to go or take her and get a doctor. They took her 
to the house of a doctor. Dr. Maudsloy, and then Mrs. Tliompson ran back. 
A witness was called named Webber, who lived about 30 or 40 yards away 
from that place, and he said that as he was gomg to bod ho heard a woman’s 
voice, a voice which ho now recognised as Mi*s. Thompson’s voice, calling 
an piteous tones, ” Oh, don’t, don’t.” Ho went outside, and three or 
four minutes later he saw three persons coming from Dr Maudsley’s house. 
Mrs. Thompson was in front runnmg and sobbing. Ho followed, and found 
Mrs. Thompson and Mr. Thompson. He asked her if ho could help, and 
she said, ” Don’t touch him, don’t touch him ; a lady and a gentleman have 
gone off for a doctor.” Miss Pittard and Air Clevely then caino up, and 
they found the appellant kneeling down by Mr. Thompson, who was lying 
upon the footpath in Belgrave Road with his back propped against the 
wall. The place was dark Mr. Clevely struck a match, and Miss XUttard 
asked Mrs. Thompson what had happened; and the appellant answered, 

” Oh, do not ask me; I do not know. Somebody flew past, and when I 
turned to speak to him blood was pouring out of his mouth.” A few 
minutes later Dr. Maudsley arrived, and ho found that Mr. Thompson was 
dead. Ho thought he had been dead then about ion minutes. Mrs 
Thompson was standing by his side, and ho described her as being confused! 
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hysterical, and agitated. He asked her if Mr. Thompson had been ill 
coming home, and she said “ No.” He tM her that Mr. Thompson was 
dead, and she said, “ Why did not yon come sooner and save him? ” The 
doctor made no examination then. He saw the blood. He did not see 
any wonnd, but he sent for the police. A police sergeant took the appellant 
to her house, and on the way she said, “ Will he come back? They will 
blame me for this.” Now, the place where the body was found was about 
50 yards from the Thompsons* house and 1250 yards from Ilford station. 
It was an indirect way from the station to the house. The police came, 
took the body to the mortuary and undressed it, and it was eihmined j and 
a great number of wounds were found upon it. The most serious wounds 
were three stabs, apparently inflicted from behind, one of which penetrated 
down to and opened the gullet. Mr. Thompson’s brother was sent for, 
and shortly before two o’clock in the morning he arrived at Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s house. She told her brother-in-law that Mr. Thompson was walking 
along and suddenly came over queer and said ” Oh ! ” and that on the way 
from the station he had complained of pains in his legs, and that she had 
met a lady and gentleman and had gone for a doctor, and when they got 
back he was dead. 

At three o’clock in the morning two police sergeants went to Mrs. 
Thompson’s house and saw her. She was asked if she could explain what 
had happened on the road, and she said, “ I do not know ; I cannot say ; 
I only know that my husband suddenly dropped down and screamed out 
* Oh ! ’ I then rushed across the road and saw a lady and gentleman, 
and asked them if they would help me, and they went with me for the 
doctor.” She was asked whether she could account for the cuts on her 
husband’s neck, and she said, No. We were walking along, and my 
husband said ’ Oh,’ and I said * Bear up,’ thinking he had one of his 
attacks.” He then fell on her, and walked a little further. He then fell 
up against the wall and then on the ground. She was asked if her husband 
carried a knife, and she said ” No.” She was asked if she was carrying 
a knife in her handbag, and she said ” No.” She was also asked if she or 
her husband saw or spoke to any person in Belgrave Bead, and ^ said, 
No ; I did not notice any one.” About eleven o’clock in the morning 
of the 4th October Inspector Hall saw Mrs. Thompson at her house, and 
she told him: ” We were coming along Belgrave B^d and just passed the 
comer of Endsleigh Gardens when I heard him call out, * Oh er,’ and he 
fell up against me. I put out my arms to save him, and found blood 
which I thought was coming from his mouth. I tried to hold him up. He 
staggered for several yards towards Kensington Gardens and then fell against 
the wall and slid down. He did not speak to me ; I cannot say if I spoke 
to him. 1 felt him, and found his clothing wet with blood. He never 
moved after he fell. We had no quarrel on the way ; we were quite happy 
together. Immediately I saw blood I ran across the road to a doctor’s. I 
appealed to a lady and gentleman who were passing, and the gentleman 
also went to the doctor’s. The doctor came and told me my husband 
was dead. Just before he tell down I was walking on his right hand side 
on the inside of the pavement nearest the wall. We were side by side. 
I did not see anybody about at the time. My husband and 1 were talking 
about going to a dance.” That evening Mrs. Thompson was taken to the 
police station, and on the 5th October'she made a statement which became 
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exhibit No 3 at the trial. I shall not read it all ; but it is to be observed 
that in that statement made w^ion she went to the police station she says 
this: have always been on affectionate terms with my husband I 

remember Tuesday, the 3id. October, wo bolh went to our respective busi- 
nesses that day, I met my husband by appointment at a quarter to six m 
Aldersgate Street ** She then describes how they went to tlie theatre and 
how they came home, and then she deserilies or purports to describe 
what took place, and she says, amongst other things, this — “ I cannot 
remember whether I saw any one else there or not. I know there was no 
one there w$>en he staggered up against me ” She went on to speak of 

By waters and her knowledge of By waters She said, “ I am not m pos- 
session of any letters he wrote to me I have destroyed them all, as is 

customary with me with all my correspondence When he was at home in 

England we were m the habit of going out oc(‘asional1y together without 
my husband’s knowledge ” According to that statement sho had not seen 
Bywaters that night , she did not associate Bywaters with what had taken 
place, and she was on good terms with Mr Thompson, her husband Now 
it happened that at the police station sho saw By waters, who had been 
taken to the police station, and was in iho library as she passed, and she 
then said, ** Oh God, oh God, what cjin I do? Why did ho do it? I did 
not want him to do it X must tell the truth ’’ And then sho made a 
further statement, which is exhibit No 4 In that i^ori statement she said 
this — ** When we got near Endsloigb Gardens a man rushed out from the 
Gardens and knocked me and pushed me away from my huhband 1 was 
dazed for a moment When I recovered I saw my husband scuffling with 
a man The man who 1 know as Froilcln^ Bywators was running 
away He was wearing a blue overcoat and a grey hat. f knew it was 
him although I did not see his face ” The two wore afterwards charged 
together. The knife with which these wounds had been inflicted was found 
in a neighbouring dram, and J do not think I need dwell upon tlio rest of 
the evidence Dr Spilsbury said that all the wounds cxc(‘pt the on(‘ on 
the arm of Mr Thompson wore stabs. 

The appellant By waters gave evidence first, and Mrs. Thomp8«»ri gave 
evidence, and 1 shall have to refer in a moment to tho denials site made. 
She said, among other things, that she first fell m love with iiywatens m 
September, 1921, and tliat she had told her husband ihvat she had given him 
cause for divorce. The jury, having heard the whole of the cvidcmie, both 
that which 1 have summarised and much else, came to the conclusion that 
the appellant was guilty of wilful murder. 

Now, what are the pleas that are put forward on behalf of the appellant 
in this appeal? Sir Henry Curtis Bonnott at tho ontsot staled, and very 
frankly stated, that before he came into Court tins morning ho had 
decided to abandon that ground of appeal which rested upon tho allegation 
that this appellant and Bywaters ought to have been tried separately, 
but were in fact tried together. That ground of appr*al is not persisted 
in. But Sir Henry says— he puts it in more tlian one way, but it is really 
the same contention illustrated and sought to be enforced from diflorent 
points of view— that in order that this appeUanb might properly be con- 
victed of this crime there ought to bo evidence sliowing not merely that 
os between her and Bywatera there was a community of purpose in this 
matter, but that that community o£ purpose continued right up to tho 
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crucial moment when the crime was committed ; and in regard to that complaint 
Sir Henry relies especially upon two masters. He relies first upon the 
letters and the use to which they were put or not put; and secondly, he 
relies upon certain portions in the summing up, where he says the learned 
judge not only misdirected the jury in the sense of inviting them to find 
what they could not find, but also omitted to direct the jury in the sense 
that he did not adequately put before the jury what the defence of the 
appellant was. With regard to the letters, in the opinion of this CJourt 
there was more than one ground upon which the use of these letters could 
be justified. It is enough for the present purpose to say th^t they could 
be justified upon this ground— that by means of them the prosecution were 
seeking to show that continuously over a long period, beginning before and 
culminating in the time immediately antecedent to the commission of the 
crime, Mrs. Thompson was, with every sort of ingenuity, by precept and 
by example, actual or simulated, endeavouring to incite By waters to the 
commission of this crime. I am not going to read those letters. There 
is a great mass of them. Many of them were read at the trial. They 
begin in the summer of 1921, and they continue until the 2nd October, 1922; 
that is to say, they continue until the day before the day upon which this 
crime was committed. Now, what is it that those letters may reasonably 
be regarded as showing? First of all, they show a passionate and, in the 
circumstances, a wicked aftection between Mrs. Thompson and Bywaters. 
Secondly, they contain what purport to be accounts of efforts which have 
been made, sometimes without the assistance of Bywaters, sometimes with 
the assistance of Bywaters, to get Mr. Thompson out of the way. l^irdly— 
and ibis is a thread that runs through the whole skein of these letters— 
there is the continual entreaty and hope that that which they both deshe 
will somehow be accomplished. Now, in the opinion of the Court, the 
theory that these letters, so far as they purport to describe attempts made 
upon the life of Mr. Thompson, are mere nonsense — ** Vapour," as Bywaters 
calls them—*' Melodramatic nonsense," as learned counsel has thought fit 
to call them— is a theory which cannot be accepted. But however that 
may be, if the question is, as I think it was, whether these letters^ were 
evidence of a protracted, continuous incitement to Bywaters to commit the 
crime which he did in the end commit, it really is of comparatively little 
importance whether the appellant was truly reporting something wMch 
she had done, or falsely reporting something which she merely pretended 
to do I am not going to read them ; it is not necessary ; but reference 
may, perhaps, be made to one of them, which is the last By this time 
Byways was back in this country. The appellant and Bywaters were 
TOOptiTig They had ample opportunity of convensation and arrangement 
of any plan in which they might be interested) and upon the 2nd of OctooM 
the appellant wrote to him— “ I tried so iKwd to Bnd a way out of 
darlingest, but he was suspicious and still is. . . . We ought to be able 
to use great big things for great big love to ours.' And agm- 
“ Darlint, it is funds that are onr stumbhng block— until we have those, 
we can do nothing.” That is not the only passage in the later con^ 
nondence in which the appellant refers to the importance of money, TOen 
to eoes on— “ Darlint do something to-morrow night wiH you! something 
to i^e you forget. I’ll be hurt I know, but I want you to h.^ me— 
I do reidly— the bargain now seems so one-sided— so unfair— bub how ton 
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I alter it.** And finally, the last passage— “ Don’t forgot what we talked 
in the tearoom. I’ll stiU risk nnd try if you will— we only have 33 years 
left darhngest ** Now, it -cannot be said that those letters were not 
evidence against the appellant in support of the charge which the prosecu- 
tion were making up against her 

I pass to the summing up. The complaint against the summing uj/, 
which IS a very long summing up, is that it did what it ought not to have 
done, and it omitted to do what it should have done Is there any ground 
for that criticism’ Let me refer to one or two, Jind only to one or two 
passages. The case for the prosecution was that the *ippellaiit and BywalOT.s 
were acting together. The case for this appellant was that the letters 
she had written were nonsense, and that what took place on the night of 
Tuesday, 3rd October, was to her a great surpiiso At the very outset of 
the summing up the learned judge put the question for the jury in this clear 
and simple form — ** The case presented is that those two, hy arrangomcnt 
between each other, agreed to murder this man, and the mm‘<lor was effected 
by the man CJnless you are satisfied of that, namely, tliat they did it, 
did it by arrangement in the way I shall e’lplaiii to you, there would bo 
no case aginsl the woman.” Then the learned judge deals with the oa^e 
against the man, and, to come to a later page, he says tins— Now 1 am 
going to ask you to consider only one question in your deliberatiojis, 
and that is, was it an arranged thing between the woman and the man,” 
&c. (reading to the words) ” if you are saiuslied ” I pause then* to say 
that one of the incidental criticisms offered upon Iho summing up is that 
it does not expressly say in so many words the burden of proof is upon 
the prosecution, but again and again and again tlie learned judge says 
that everything depends upon the juxy's being satisfied of something, whu'h 
ai>art from technicality is the same thing as saying that the jirosecutinn 
have to prove their case ** If yon are saiisfi(‘d that there was,” 
(reading to the words) ” that is what 1 submit to yon ” Now, tlii» <'riti- 
exsm which is offered upon that passage is that there was no direct (‘vhhaiee 
that she had informed Bywators that she would bo there with her hiiidiand 
at that time There was no direct evidence that he was there at her invi- 
tation, or upon information given by her That Is qmt(* true. Bui in 
view of all the rest of the evidence, both as to what liappcmod before the 
commission of those acts, and os to what happened immediately after the 

commission of those acts, it was obviously open to the jury to infer that 

that which was done was done as tiio result of preconcerted arraugement, 
and that ls what the learned judge is putting hero, making it plain again 
and again and again that they are to be satisfu^d before they draw that 
inference. And he pursues the same matter. lie says on the next page- - 
” The short case for the prosecution is this, that for months theKo people 
had been corresponding,** &c. (reading to the words), “ iiiriiing him to 
murder.” In the next sentence the learned judge goes on to say—** 1 will 
deal with the letters and deal with her explanation later on ** ; and it is 
complained that in that part of, his summing up he says, “ X know when 
you have letters the jury want to hear what the judge says about the 
letters.” I cannot help j^hinking that for too much stress has boon laid 

upon that particular phrase. It seems no more than tins £ have not 

forgotten the letters; I know you will expect mo to deal with thorn.” And 
when the learned judge comes to deal with the letters, what is it that he 
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says? Let me refer to two other passages He says this^ having referred to a 
letter — “ The meaning of that is for you tf judge You will fuUy under- 
stand it is not for me to tell you what the letters mean. You are the 
judges of that, not I There is no law about it whatever And yet again 
ho says — “ I should be wanting in my duty if I did not plainly explain to 
you that the meaning of these letters is entirely for you.** In view of 
those warnings, it seems to me to be impossible that the learned judge 
could be understood to have meant by his former phrase, “ You will take 
your view of these letters from me.” Again, to pass to another passage, 
the learned judge says this — ** It is said by the piosccution that from the 
beginning to the end of these letters she is serioasly considering and inciting 
the man to assist her to poison her husband ; and if she did 
that, and if you find that within a week or two after he 

came back the poisoning is considered no longer possible, he has 

no longer studied or has not studied bichloride of mercury, but 
has read ' Bella Donna * to see if ‘ Bella Donna ’ can be of any use to 

him ** — ^I pause to say there that a remark was made as to the view which 

she expressed upon a leading character in that story, and it is also to be 
observed that ftho rcoommended that book to be read by him as a book 
which might prove useful to him hereafter — ** they would naturally turn to 
some other moans of effecting their object,** &c, (reading to the words) “ a 
meeting which only finished when there was a discussion in the tearoom ** — 
that is the discussion referred to in tho last paragraph of the last letter. And 
again — ** You arc entitled to assume— it is entirely for you to say whether 
you are satisfied — yoxi are entitled to assume that she sped him on his 
errand,** &c (reading to tho words) “ you will not draw it unless you are 
satisfied ” And finally, at the close of the summing up the learned judge 
once more repeats the warning. It is on tho last page of the summing up — 
** You will not convict her unless you are satisfied that she and he agreed 
that this man should bo murdered,** &c (reading to the words) ** he was 
doing iL ’* Tho matter could not be put more strongly than that — ** If you 
are not sahtafiod of that you will acquit her If you are satisfied of 
that It will bo your duty to convict her.** 

Taking that long summing up as a whole, and reading one part with 
the rest of what the learned judge says, in the opinion of this Court it is 
not possible to found upon it any unfavourable criticism. The case was 
clearly put before tho jury. There was simple evidence, partly direct 
ovidonce, partly evidence from which inference might properly be drawn ; and 
upon that cvidenco, in a case which exhibits from beginning to end no re- 
deeming feature, the members of the juiy have convicted the appellant. In 
the opinion of this Court there is no reason td, interfere with that conviction, 
and this appeal mufet be dismissed 




